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Arc culture and equality 
compatible? RAYMOND 
WILLIAMS believes they are. 
Peter Scott ofTera a vie w of one 
of Britain’s foremost 
intellectual borderers (page 
13) 


Raising the standards: Ngaio 
Crequer and Karen Gold look 
at the work of the 
REYNOLDS and LINDOP 
committees into university 
and public sector quality (page 
14) 


Prescription charges are to be 
increased in April The news 
comes in the wake of the 
Government's “limited list 1 ’ of 
MEDICINES available on the 
NHS. J. M . Newton and B. W. 
Burt report on the implications 
of “generic" prescribing (page 
17) 


ARTS PAGE: the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society 
. . . Wagner's Beethoven at 
Lancaster ... St Ives: sense of 
form, sense of place (page 19) 
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Anti tiiesis: a new THES diary 
that publishes the news that is, 
only just, fit to print (page 9) 

-lit who has won? said the 
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WAR. remains, after three , 
centuries, one of the bloodiest 
and most damaging conflicts in 
recorded history. Its causeB * 
were obscure and complex, its 
endclouded.R.W. Scribner 
reviews Geoffrey? atker’a 
study of a war everybody and .• 
noboay won. (page 20) . . 
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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London ECIM 4BX. Telephone 01-253 3000 

Are you being served? 


Back in the heyday of that most 
Reithiari of TV game shows Wlial’s My 
Line? the presenter, a much younger 
Eamonn Andrews, challenged nis 
panel of celebrities to guess what 
"services were performed" by the 
successive contestants. Even then the 
phrase seemed a little dated, prissy 
even when the particular services 
turned out to he those of the racing 
driver or the croupier. Today the 
BBC, that great barometer of national 
culture, offers n very different version 
of service in Are You Being Served?, a 
comedy scries full of funny hut cynical 
jokes which Lord Reith would never 
have tolerated - or maybe understood. 

In the late 1950s the idea of "ser- 
vice" was still n reflection of the high 
Victorinn ideal established in the mid- 
dle years of the nineteenth century, 
nlthough by then grown feeble. In the 
1 980s we confront unflinchingly and 
even masochistically the abiding reali- 
ties of hierarchy, dependence, 
favouritism, selfishness and the rest. 
The present seems no time for ideals, 
including that of '‘service” which 
appears impractical, sentimental and 
out-of-date . 

Yet we remain surrounded by the 
language of service - Civil Service, 
social services, public service, "save 
our services". These categories and 
phrases, drained of their once intense 
significance and become dull routine 
or lifeless incantation, remain as 
monuments of an unremembered past, 
of a mental landscape that the harsher 
final decades of the twentieth century 
have declared "uneconomic". 

This degeneration of the idea of 
service is of great importance for 
higher education. Higher education 
began its modem ascent as part of a 
Larger bundle of reform that nad as its. 


S ublic-spiiited service. Such an idea 
ad had little appeal in the Old 
Corruption of the eighteenth and early 
tiineteenth century, when universities 
had languished. Only in the liny poli- 
tical nation, and much more ambi- 
guously through the assertion of cus- 
tomary rights (and occasionally duties)' 
by gentry ' a no ..clergy. Was anything 
approaching the Victorian and modem 
ideas of public service discernible . But 
even this was Almost burled under a. 


hierarchy. Later more cynical obser- “social 
vers have argued that its main cause gested 
was the fear of revolution, or more passive 
generally of a dissolution of the social commu 
order under the pressuresof industrial- Yet the 
ism and democracy. A stable society senses i 
might tolerate idolcnt, incompetent Gladstc 
ami selfish rulers; a rapidly changing the sat 
society required its leaders to be and th 
hard-working, professional mid openly frivol it; 
committed to the public good, how- Agat 
ever partial its definition might be. postwai 
Thai may be a lesson we have to tion ex< 
relearn painfully in the 1990s. sense o 

The practical expressions ol this new new un 

sense of public duty were everywhere new st 
in Victorian Britain. The Civil Service since H 
was reformed, first in India then at |y meci 
home. Public offices were no longer to tor buil 
he bought but competed for, ana their sake o 
holders were expected actually to context 
work, a novel idea. Public schools especia 
were founded, or reformed, to incul- service 
cate this new code of public responsi- Any< 
bility and unselfish service. The old report 
professions like law and medicine were import; 
reorganized and (self) regulated in har- for its 

mony with the same spirit. whole r 

' It was as part of this new enterprise service 

of service that our modem system of and scl 
universities was created. Oxford and rewrite 
Cambridge could no longer be toler- acquisil 
ated as centres of aristocratic self- selfishr 
indulgence and clerical time-serving, bie. It 
By the 1840s and 50s Whig reformers May I 

and Puseyite defenders were equally Green 
touched by this spirit of heightened maybe 
responsibility. The argument was real- be sue! 
ly about whether the new seriousness educati 
and new commitment which all sense i 
accepted should be channelled Into narrow 
Christian revival or used to buttress amoral 
the development of a secular state. not bee 
London and ihc other great civic necesss 
. universities were founded with the can be 
'precise purpose flf e^acatingthe rising V tiom.il 


otpublic virtue. Although these new cations 
universities were intended as key in- much 
struments of modernization and were acquisi 
normally established by local commer- agency 
rial ana civic elites, iheir intentions, maliza 
transcended the merely , utilitarian, fuller g 

Alongside industrial modernization society 

they represented the Cultural con- B&t 
solfdadon embodied in the idea of 1860 an 

■ public service. It is this quality , rather higher 
1 than any simple , anti-entrepepeurigl an abii 


even this was Almost buried under a., spirit, that helps to explain the peculiar 
pile : of sinecures, absenteeism '.and . development of higher education in 
Indolence. , , ' . :■ .. ... > Britain.'. 

7 A much stronger, sense of service if higher education was fn on the 


began to develop in the early years of 
the nineteenth century and reached a 
recognizably modem form in the mid- 
dle, of. Queen Victoria’s reign: I( had 
luany .confusing even, contradictory 
sources: the modernizing impulse of 
Whtogish reform and the "Condition 
of England” sentiment that wasoro- 


■' Britain. . 

If higher education was fn on the 
begin nfngs of the idea of public-spi- 
rited service, it was also maybe in at its 
end. In the twentieth century, and 
especially after 1945, the older Victo- 
rian conception of service bad been 
• overlaid by a new sense of social 
■ radicalism .The world itself had shi fted 


Whigglsh reform and the "Condition ■ radicalism. The world itself had shifted 
of England’ semiment OiBt war pro- from the rather Stoical contained 
voted by this ugly face of Industrial . meaning It possessed (and possesses) . 
progress, utilitarian enthusiasm, ^irf 'in 1 ’civlTservice ,, .io a more expansive 
paternalist longing for an organic and unsettling meaning In phrases like 


“social services”. It no longer sug- 
gested a privileged cadre “serving” a 
passive majority, but the organized 
communal altruism of a whole society. 
Yet there was continuity between the 
senses of public service familiar in Mr 
Gladstone’s and Mr Attlee's Britain; 
the same high seriousness persisted 
and the same enemies, unrcflectivc 
frivolity and unprincipled selfishness. 

Again it is difficult to imagine the 
postwar development of higher educa- 
tion except in the context of a strong 
sense of public service. Outside it the 
new universities, the polytechnics, the 
new subjects that have blossomed 
since 1945, seem simply a bewildering- 
ly mechanistic phenomenon. Building 
lor building's sake; expansion for the 
sake of expansion. But put in the 
context of tne prevailing culture, and 
especially of tne abiding theme of 
service, it all makes gooa sense. 

Anyone who reads the Robbins 
report can have little doubt of the 
importance, the absolute importance, 
for its framers of this theme. The 
whole report is suffused by the spirit of 
service - to young people, to science 
and scholarship, to tne nation. To 
rewrite Robbins in terms of amoral 
acquisitiveness or of self-satisfying 
selfishness would simply be impossi- 
ble. It would lose all coherence. 

Maybe that is what the present 
Green Paper is trying to do - and 
maybe that is why it has turned out to 
be such a struggle to write it. Higher 
education, any education, makes little 
sense if it has td be regarded in the 
narrowing context of consumerist, 
amoral and acquisitive values. This is 
not because higher education docs not, 
necessarily, contain such elements. It 
can be regarded sensibly as consum 

"■ imail te tua l^ Muinpt i oHS ' U nui ns eau 
cational intentions; it has to devote 
much of its energy to aid material 
acquisition. Just ns it was once the 
agency of nineteenth century indus- 
trialization, so it must play an even 
fuljer phrt in building post-industrial 
society. 

B&t that can never be all. Between 
I860, and 1960, the century in which the 
higher education we enjoy was built, 
an abiding sense of service provided 
the cultural cement in which its more 
transient Instrumental purposes could 
be firmly embedded. In What's My 
Unel language higher education per- 
formed a service - shifting, ambi- 
guous. contradictoty maybe In its de- 
tails (like the racing driver or the 
croupier?) but the framework of inten- 
tion remained firm. Today In the more 
realistic but also more reduced lan- 
guage of the 1980s it is rather a 
.question .of Are You Being Served ? 
Unsettled. by the innuendoes) in the 
question we. struggle for a sensible 
answer. • • . . 
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The ILEA cornerstone 


The. difficult - decision taken by the 
Inner London Education Authority 
last week to stay within the law and to 
s?l .a. rate precept within the suffocat- 
ing limit established Under Mr Patrick 
Jcnkin’s Rates Act Has bedn greeted; - 
wiih general |ctief. ; However much-' 
Wood must now be. spilt In thd London; . 
Labour • ;Pritty, tho raufhoVlfi' W' 
etnerged with Ms dignity jntaet. Ul 1 
moral authority -mw- Oven haVe been - 
Strengthened a tonteqiiehcft of last 
week* vote* in ilje ews of many its ' 
caseag&jnst rate-capping still looks far 
more. eo.nyinclng than, the tether preca- 




more.eonyincmg thaq.the father preca- 
rious :fltgqmeh(5 offered Ip . support of. - 
thisnewrestrtctivcpolicybyMrJenkin 
and Sir Keith Joteph, : \ 

NoWherepur 

relief at . the ll 

er than.iri ihp National A 
The prospect- pf , (he jtfationS 
, ftp vfderofbtgher; edUc&tian, 

on both v sldes pf the- binary -lirte. 
i unWng reck essly dbwn. tlie rpad of 
jlegaJity Wottid have al&rnec 
e. m ihe NAB, and : also 

of .Efutatioh ancLScleri 
chnfgi arid 

'J states 




Britain's most successful higher educa- 
, tion institutions, outside the uniyersi-, 
ties, might have buffered irreparable . 
damage, .=• 

1 Thai dAnger pf course has been 
; ■ delayed: npt .averted. The ILEA has 1 
‘decided tosqyart tjie circle 
■Nc, within the forms pfthe 
yittmfcwmjLS 

SK wwiwwi'Thftt W 
■ only be pent Once'. Nekt year no 
theGpyefnmerttwilj trytosCreWdoWn 
the JLEA. s lot&l allowable expend! - 
while the aUthprity will have Spent 
■. its teserVrt , . B Utiat ijeast a 1? tnonffis’ 


fl^am^t# by,' 

, odtfc'Tftfy 6t»iy.‘ 


V breathing spee. btfbe$p obUined 
X timMp which ministers .dan; bo nor 

' 1 •iimJa J fiV fair A n ■ • • 1 ■■ r ' 


... Which hm _ ,. I ., 

'‘Vbqtiveo^jwwlteif 
j - '•T.pr th^ JLEA ikfin .m 
^'".coniefstone " * * * ' 

• ■ edUoatiWi. not sjmoiva queatiq&of . 

flblsputhof-. 


■ stand up to the NAB, which is why It is 

so crucial to tbe whole NAB system of 
.which this Government is the proud 
creator; •; . - 

For the credibility and constitution 
of the NAB art based on tjie principle ' 
that local . authorities are. capable of 
• runpipg/hcif oym higher education in 

■ .. rtnbs pf pblicy add simplicity of admi*. 

Wstrabon; in mOst cases that Is pirob?. 
Ably niqythJntradtice the advice ahd - . 
coordination offered by tbe NAB. have 
become, Indistinguishable, ' from the 
. enective decisions about the future 
shape of Iqcal authority higher educa- 
tron. YeUl is important forlhe stability 
1 compromise thafthis myth 
blatantly exposed, / ,. 

Contrary example : of '.the. 
teal authority which whafev- 






The news in February that thru 
major historic homes are to he aid 
Is a matter for rejoicing not only It 
people like me who have a probate- 
al Interest in old buildings bul k 
everyone with an interest, houtrir 
marginal, In the history andcuitot 
of Ihe country. 

The action is not a simple matitri 
acquisition but a device which nq 
be financially ingenious and promt* 
well for other crises in the hbtorir 
environment. The Government hi 
given the National Heritage himv 
rial Fund an extra £25 mlUloD ad 
that should be enough to ensure Ik 
preservation for the public of h 
contents as well as the- buildings if 
Kedleston in Derbyshire, Wcda 
Park In Shropshire and. Noftl 
Priory In Yorkshire. 

The ultimate ownership will b 
Interesting because the Cornual 
is not accepting the houses la food 
tax but making money avaOabkfcf 
their purchase. NosteU Is a fascia* 
log case. The house Is owned bj Ik 
National Trust; but the late LordSl 
Oswald kept the famous torafot 
there for nimself and that b Ik 
problem. It Is Incomparable. Chip 
pendale was the assistant can^ 
on the estate and the house dontate 
the most complete set of Chippe*^ 
pieces anywhere in the worid. 

The new Lord St Oswald migll 
have had to sell the fiifliftire to M 
the tax bill- Presumably the furolte 

wil l now be maintained by k? 

J»ousc aSIUirtpletfW ■ >. 
On the other hand It woifit «* V 
surprise me If some incrailblj’ttB- 
plicated arrangement wasiuwtu 
divide tho responsibility - to *toj‘ 
one’s consternation, thw bdng^ 
land and ownership being everyUMI 
to all men. „ 

I often console myself wlft : J* 
rather Muggcridgean thougat W 
things get destroyed more by lnc» 
pctencc nnd muddle then by up» 
tion. But Gnvln Stamp’* 
searches make that look ualw»»j 
In a graphic and chv«l^® 7 ** 
scat h big account of th« “JJJ. 
Ustcd ns the Festival gf DestmcJ** 
Building Design lost November^ 
showed that of all 


foattbe 

L'tVlbriA 


ye; : tb ; unirt^itiqs 
lAp^dUcatioir. : [, 


fire or bombs; four-fifth* 
were demolished onsclousjT^ 

, deliberately. Mostly, I 
profit. There b notWng 
with Intrinsic value for mttBI 
place vulnerable. • • M 

The danger to the herilagei 
■ both within and without, 
better expressed than by 
Mordaunt Crook In 
lecture at Bedford ^ 

“A society wllh.no.knojW.J^ 
past is like a ma» 
amnesia. An historian^ fflfegVgej 

St#* 

tion hi .Wji^'iW-ntandlnS^ 
architect iS? »: 

architectural ^^heDrofessor^ 
answer to that °" e . studj 
history at Oxford Jn 
of architecture , .K ^ ^ . 

its historical W #rin 8 B », nS h»* 

frightful. In -Ms ' J r iiwdk 
frightful, of coitfWvhe ne?er , ; 

Would be consdled to^^S 1 

i g?v^trick Nu ttgeg 

v V : -1^15 • tlttferaP'. aft: 
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Computer firnt^l ^rts ‘must demolish flabby image’ 

M. h v Peter AsDden ble nations, has more graduates than it different to that of the sciences. 

« urv -m . s y requires in arts-based disciplines, or "This is something which is as r 

-m -m M. that the humanities and social sciences misunderstood in the universities 

I • |1 fl ■■ IWM rm I I ■ ■ Vp A-B ■ Academics working in the humanities lack vocational value." is in Whitehall. Research and teat 

and social sciences must launch a Dr Lyall said a recent delegation in the arts are reciprocal and ei 
vigorous counter attack on the notion from the conference had met Sir ICeith whereas many of our scientific 
^ 0- • that their subjects lend themselves to Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- leagues believe that time spen 

/\ “flabby teaching”. tion. Sir Keith nad made the claim teaching is time lost on research 

rm§-l |l *-■ III ■ V| | ■ MW They must convince the Govern- about "flabby teaching", using it as an said. 

ment that to transfer resources -which additional justification for the switch ^Professor Cannon said it was t 


Big computer companies will help the the Department of Trade and Indus- 

Umvetsuy Grants Committee choose try, and the same amount from the 

which u Diversities should benefit from UGCs reserves, a similar sum from 

the Government’s new £43 million the Department of Employment, and 

programme to boost engineering and smaller payments from tne Depart- 

technology announced in Tuesday’s ment of Energy and the Welsh and 

Budget. Scottish Offices. 

The three-year programme will be Universities were asked to make 
divided into two phases, a start-up bids for the money last November, 

phase of about £11 million that will well before the final go-ahead. Those 

allow the first batch of extra students were sifted by Sir Peter Swinnerton- 

to be enrolled this autumn and a Dyer, chairman of the UGC, and his 

second more expensive phase which technology subcommittee, looking al 

will require new building. Altogether industrial relevance, cost and now 

4,000 new student places will be ere- soon new students could start, 

ated. The bids were also examined by Mi 

Bids from universities have been Oscar Roith, chief scientist ana en- 
n&mined by a group of industrialists gineer at tbe DTI and Mr Brian 
heeded by Sir Robert Clayton, chair- Oakley, head of the Alvey directorate, 

man of tne Confederation of British The. names went to the panel ol 
Industry’s Information technology industrialists chaired by Sir Roben 
skills agency. The UGC has written to Clayton, a UGC member. Firms con 
the 35 universities identified as “poten- suited were STC, British Telecom 
till strong contenders" inviting them Lucas, Ferranti, IBM, GEC, Plessey 
to firm up their bids. Racal and Logics. The choice indicate 

In phase one. a bid from the Cran- the money will be used almost exdu 
field loitituie of Technology is under- sively for information technology, thi 


stood to have been rejectee. Sir Henry 
Chilver, Cranficld’s vice chancellor, is 
still discussing plans for a private 
lector Information Technology Insti- 
Vulewttb potential industrial investors, 
but \Ws independent scheme will re- 
ceive no Government funds initially. 

Salford University, la likely to wid 
some cash as one of the successful 
'uflf verities, but . its larger bid for 
public money for a new institute set up 
Mth toe National Computing Centre is 
stfil up (n the air. A bid from the Open 
University fdr. full development of a 
junance (earning package m informa- 
itontechnology is a likely success. 

£12.5 million will be contributed by 



try, and the same amount from the 
UGCs reserves, a similar sum from 
the Department of Employment, and 
smaller payments from the Depart- 
ment of Energy and the Welsh and 
Scottish Offices. 

Universities were asked to make 
bids for the money last November, 
well before the final go-ahead. Those 
were sifted by Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer, chairman of the UGC, and his 
technology subcommittee, looking at 
industrial relevance, cost and now 
soon new students could start. 

The bids were also examined by Mr 
Oscar Roith, chief scientist ana en- 
gineer at the DTI and Mr Brian 
Oakley, head of the Alvey directorate. 

The. names went to the panel of 
industrialists chaired by Sir Robert 
Clayton, a UGC member. Firms con- 
sulted were STC, British Telecom. 
Lucas, Ferranti. IBM, GEC, Plessey, 
Racal and Logica. The choice indicates 
the money will be used almost exclu- 
sively for information technology, the 
main concern of the DTI’s skiff shor- 
tages committee. 

The UGC will make a final selection 
of around 20 proposals at their next 
' main committee meeting. The first 
phase bids are for new intake without 
any building work, and 470 places will 
be allocated, including 80 on conver- 
sion courses. .No decision has been 
taken on whether the eventual total 
addition of 4;000 places will remain- 
after 1988. 

. In the second phase, larger propos- 
als including new building will be ; 
examined, and selection 
account of “specific industrial commit- 
ment", the UGC has said. They will 
look for ptedgea of support from 
companies, especially equipment, 
secondment of teachers and work 
experience places, as suggested in the 
first Butcher committee report. 

The UGC is to Issue guidelines to 
universities to help them deal with 
industrial sponsors, and will work 
closely with the CBl skills agency when 
it Is set up properly. Universities will 
need to pass a test of "Industrial 
commitment”. ■ ' 

The main subject categories to be 
expanded are electronic engineering, 
software engineering and computer 
science. There will also be some places 
in general engineering, production 
engineering, and applied physics and 
'■ materials science. 1 ' l 

Several polytechnics are battling 
bdhlnd the scenes to be included in the 
second ph&so of. flic plan- The Brst 
. phase Is confined to the UGC this year 
- because local autbbnty.budgets cannot 
. be modified at this stage. Ukcly public 
sector contenders include Hatfield and 
* Kingston polytechnics, ■ 

, ' More Budget news, Page 5 

.. Leader, back page 


Academics working in the humanities 
and social sciences must launch a 
vigorous counter attack on the notion 
that their subjects lend themselves to 
“flabby teaching”. 

They must convince the Govern- 
ment tnat to transfer resources -which 
are already being squeezed - from the 
arts to the sciences In universities 
would have catastrophic consequ- 
ences, Dr Rob Lyall, dean of arts at 
Glasgow University, told the Standing 
Conference on the Arts and Social 
Sciences in Universities in Reading last 
weekend. 

“It is one thing to argue that Britain 
produces too few graduate engineers, 
or that manpower projections suggest 
that there is a need for an expansion in 
some areas of enginneering, 1 he said. 

"But it is quite another to argue that 
Britain, which already has a lower 
participation rate than many compara- 


requircs in arls-based disciplines, or 
(hat Ihc humanities and social sciences 
lack vocational value." 

Dr Lyall said a recent delegation 
from the conference had met Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion. Sir Keith had made the claim 
about "flabby teaching", using it as an 
additional justification for the switch 
to science and technology. "This Is an 
option which we must rebut with the 
greatest vigour," he said. 

Professor John Cannon, chairman 
of the University Grants Committee’s 
arts subcommittee, said the most 
pressing topics for concern at present 
were selective research funding, the 
proposed merger of small depart- 
ments, the fast-increasing costs of of 
periodicals and universities* fresh 
financial difficulties. 

■ He told the conference they had a 
duty to explain to the public the 
relationship between research and 
training in the arts, which was very 


"This is something which is as much 
misunderstood in the universities as it 
is in Whitehall. Research and teaching 
in the arts are reciprocal and equal, ' 
whereas many of our scientific col- 
leagues believe that time spent on 
teaching is time lost on research,'' he 
said, 

Professor Cannon said it was temp- 
ting to rciect the question of selective 
funding in the arts completely, but that 
might prompt the question whether it 
was possible to tell the difference 
between good and bad research in the 
arts. "It seems to me we should take 
part In the exercise, as there is no 
guarantee that the arts would receive 
the money saved (or selective funding 
in any other form,” he said. 

The conference passed amotion that 
noted with disquiet the switch in 
favour of sciences at the expense of 
arts and social sciences, and deplored 
any departure of that policy on behalf 
of universities or polytechnics. 
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Staff and atudeftts from Tnfts University* Boston, .USA, sailed bito London Mils week to test people’s 
reaction to their environmental art; giant flags suspended from the University of Ixmdon Union. They 
found that the answer was Mowin’ in the. wind. i . ' ■ • : , 


Anglican colleges form joint 
front to talk to NAB 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Nine voluntary colleges have formed 

an Anglican consortium. They want to 

R resent a joint planning front to Ihe 
fatioaal Advisory Body, project a 
common Identity and promote the 
sharing of resources. 

The colleges are Christchurch, Can- 
terbury; TnnHy, Camarthen, St Paul's 


example, could not engage In any 
academic activity which is separate 
from the Roehampton Institute. 

The plea was Initiated through (he 
Conference of. Church College Prin- 


Plymouth; Kind Al&ed's.vWinCtfcatcr; ‘ 
and Ripon anjLYprt St ^obrt.. . , 

. Four inort college*; Derbyshire, .St..: 
Katherine’*, West Sussex and White- . 
lands will participate in the consortium 
but in a more limited manner, because 
of their particular position either In a > 

merged institution or as part of a 

confederacy. Whltelands College, for 


dpals and has the support of the 
Church of England General . Synod 
board of cducatioij. It is not intended 
to add another pianhing tier to the 
already existing ones, nor td introduce 
an . element of competition between' 
. Anglican- college* and tbose of other 
denomination*; 4 • v 
•, 'The- consortium 4 $ Intended 1 to pro-' 
teethe Angfioan collega) from further 
contractions- or olbsuri*. The; nine, 
colleges believe (haf Joint planning has 
become; even more critical since the 
extension ofNAB’s remit to cover the 
voluntary sector. 

Continued on page 3 


Engineering sponsorship is creating two classes, says survey 

• ■ ■, ,,,-^.riit ffnrfilfr harrier u'thefUrifc! ijlrtns surveyed beUeved sponsored 

Jo ft Turney • ! two-year sfildy Rinded;; by . ; the s^dc^s fin |j ni j pandwich . students were more productive more 

Levwhuime Trust. . . . ■■ ^ uSroraduatrt^ Without ■ quickly than other •graduates, and 

Correspondent ■■ They found the number of Soon, fP, r n ■ . • ■ , . managers felt sponsored graduates 

engfoeeribg students is sored graduatesin elwtrojilaj, ashor- predjct8 further concen- , stayed longer and rose higher in- 

of ..-^V^Way to creating two (Hasses ^ lage speciality, had mown by 70 per reTOrj^ ^subjects like fireiemplwmg companies, Most oom- 

Pt^pderareduBtM anotuni^MuKuthft «£» In five vears^Mr Pearson believes ^ja tonfai' p« « W I|I j mi*. At nknles offered Ktudenls . inhs after 

ika WlAMRIlK wbi< 


hi/»55ul gr r w 8tes » survey by the cei 

I rHIjJtfte 9f Manpower Studies shows, no 

published this week, ha 
.Si j?®. |n -i “ urjfinal year engineering!' nic 
•' Sv j sponsored oy. Indus- ■ fqt 

- - ® v * ra * <r ftursary levpl is . ' 

year an top of the normal ; ing 

! . U - ■ at the Sussdx . ovi 

[ ffl^^bascd. Jqstitute,- Mr 1 Alan ■ en ; 

I ftLU Fearflnn ' hmiAiiAH . - 'cai 


cent fiifive years.Mrl’eOTon believes 
noh-sboiisoring emplpy ® 18 vdll fljid it 


sponsorship in subjects like 
as skill shortages bile., At 


stayed longer : 
first emplwin{ 
pknies affere 


impanies, Most bom- 
students • jobs after. 


over £10 milfion a year for 8,000 


ing students. 

11, the authors. 


suggest spoor 


enKring, with sponsbnhip In all . If per cent recelvinga full-time salary, 
arias running at yrett overdo per awradog over £4,000 a year. Students ; 
Mnfln electripaJancLelenrfoniccn-. also cited .work experience. Vacation. 
aneeringrS fS' pffit of students jobs wid better jpb opporturilties as 

SttSortiorfiamonglnal yf ar.chfm W j , f8W' 1 S 


ebtrtnic on-. 


■ |UUV h Wiuuvilig ’ 

experience. Vacation 
jpb opporturilties as 




An undergraduate, or even an MSc 
' ■ *; Studefiti-' could : hot make the same 
strong cate,' it «w»j argued.' ■ 1 - 


;Hi; : 

■ i.i ' : 


! Reynolds 
controversy 

by Ngaio Grequer 
The Reynolds committee on academic 
standards in the universities has prop- 
osed that research students should be 
able to appeal on academic grounds 
against assessment of their work. 

■ The proposal I; controversial be- 
; cause, it could, lead to others, like 
undergraduates, demanding the right 
. to overturn academic judgements ab- 
out the passing and falling of exams or 
assessment. It would be seen as a 
: ."slippery slope” undermining the con- ^ . 
Vention that academic judgements ' ' 
cannot be questioned. 

The committee, chaired by Profes- 
sor Philip Reynolds, vice chancellor of 
Lancaster University, recently wrote 
to all vice chancellors to sound them 
out on such a proposal and they got a 
mixed response. 

Although some take the "slippery 
slope" approach; others are more 
sensitive to growing charges that uni- 
versities should be more publicly 
accountable for their decisions. 

Some universities do already allow 
limited ; challenges . on academic; 
grounds, and off allow, procedural 
challenges,; although arrangjnents ore 
protracted- .... 

. i; The distinction has been made with- 
in the Reynolds group between re- 
1 search students and others. Ii has been 
- argbed that research students, because 
r t)iey may know more about their 
particular subject area than their su- 
; pervisoi; or examiner, can rightly chal- 
lenge a decision oil who should oe the 
examiner, dr whether research has' 
been correctly undertaker}. 
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Frye panned 

Sir.-f am sorry that Paul Shaw should 

ImaI linJlLL 11 . 


On the outside looking in 


\inco, iviarcnej. it is not something I 
sec much cause to feel. Certainly 
British literary theory seems less in- 
teresting to me at present than Amer- 
ican or German - as Mr Shaw might 
discover from a glance at my Kinds of 
Literature (Harvard and OUP, 1982). 

It is not for me to say if mv ideas are 


cularly in comparison to Lea vis’s. For I 
profoundly admire Frye's work, read it 
avidly (more often than Lea vis’s) and 
frequently recommend it to students. 

Unlike the structuralists, on the 
whole, Frye bases his views on a wide 
and Intimate familiarity with litera- 
ture. My point was simply that his 
procedure is dogmatic, or positivistic. 
He and Lea vis state cases; they seldom 
argue for them by a alytic demonstra- 
tion. This, f tried to suggest, may have 
had a side effect on the development of 
English studies. 

As for the suggestion that I prefer 
Lenvis because he “was at Cambridge 
and Frye was in the wilderness of north 
America'' it Is amusingly unapt. (1) I 
am an Oxford man. (2)1 do not prefer 
Lea vis. (3) f myself now teach half the 
year in north America, and certainly 
do not think it a wilderness. (4) I have 
taught in far too many universities and 
countries to feel anything but detesta- 
tion for British provinciality. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALASTAIR FOWLER. 

Regius professor emeritus of rhetoric 
and English literature, 

University of Edinburgh. 

Library group 

Sir, - The University Grants Commit- 
tee and National Advisory Body have 
set up a transbinary working group, 
under my chairmanship, wjth the fol- 
lowing agrefcd terras- of reference; . . 

.- “To advise' oh the cunent^tpyislon > 
w v .fuuLUfcqty . needs for , library and ■ 
information^- courses at Institutions 
within The ajfeas of responsibility of the 
University Grants Committee, the 
National Advisory Body and the 
. Wejsh Advisory Body, taking account 
also of institutions within the responsi- 
bihty of the Scottish Education De- 
partment and. Department of Educa- 
non In Northern Ireland, and to make 
recommendations for action. This will ■ 
involve- a review, of likely future :de- - 


Sir, - I was a little surprised to see 
’ "news in brier' {THES, March 8) 
I naming the shortlisted candidates for 
t the directorship of Birmingham City 
Polytechnic. In the public sector, 
appointments are typically swathed so 
■ much in secrecy, any breach of which 
(even for the purpose of passing or 
obtaining relevant information) being 
regarded as patronage or unfair can- 
vassing, that I began wondering 
whether all four Birmingham sup- 
pliants would be disqualified. 

However, what struck me as omi- 
nous was that all four look-alike con- 
tenders are deputy directors from 
polytechnics. T know the pay is poor, 
but why this determination for in- 
breedlng? 

There has been much written in The 
THES, over the past year, bemoaning 
the outside world's ignorance about 
polys. But, really, is not this greatly the 
fault of the polytechnics’ own inward 
looking neuroses? 

There appears to be an opinion that 
only poly people are suitable for poly 
jobs - so recruitment is Incestuous. 

Marginal share 

Sir, - In his Interesting piece on 
Raymond Williams, Peter Scott 
states that his position was always 
“dose to the margin” of the English 
faculty at Cambridge. Whatever the 
truth of this Ideologically, It Is mls- 
. leading if It suggests that he was an 
outsider so for as the running of the 
faculty was concerned. 

He was a member of the faculty 
board during most of his career here, 
and was a notably effective secretary 

Sir, - Peter Scott {THES, March 15) 

Is mistaken when he describes Cul- 
ture and Society (1958) and The Long 
Revolution (1961 as Raymond Wil- 
liams* earliest books, which weree 
Reading and Criticism (1950)* Drama 
from Ibsen to UUot (1952) and Drama ' 
in Performance (1954). 

Reading and Criticism, also, re- 
fates Scott's assertion that “to sug- 
gest Williams ever came close to 
being a Leavislte is plainly mislead- 

Civil servants 

Sir, — My first ainl Is to -correct a 


: The polys do not appear to want their 

I intimate workings scrutinized by fresh 
eyes, or subjected to new ideas. Any 
F getting information on many 
polytechnics is like drawing blood 
bom skeletons. 

Although these thoughts occurred 
to me, my writing now was only 
prompted by the arrival, on the same 
day, of the March Management News. 
Here, on page 4, Philip Nind OBE, 
discussing open learning, warns that 
“an exclusively internal management 
training programme will create com- 
pany clones who continue to extract 
solutions to next year’s problems from 
last year's company manual". 

is this not largely the trouble with 
the polytechnics? There is little flex- 
ibility, and no grasping of the chal- 
lenge of change with optimism. The 
emphasis is on surviving rather than 
thriving. Thus the ailing public sector, 
far from seeking the injection of new 
talent (let alone a transfusion of fresh 
blood), seems determined to favour 
the unimaginative mediocre from 
within i ts ranks, rather than risk the 

and chairman. There were surpri- 
singly few changes in the faculty, In 
fact, In which he did not play an 
important and Influential part. 

If, as the article states, he admires 
the way in which English at Cam- 
bridge has been reorganized since 
1960, he must take his fair sliare of 
the credit. 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN BEER, 

Feterhouse College, 

Cambridge. 

big”. The book is totally “Leavislte”, 
If that expression must be used to 
describe work which Is entirely with- 
in the Scrutiny ethos and practice; 
but froip Culture and Society on- 
wards, Williams has drifted further 
and farther away/v . 

Yours etc, 

J. G. WATSON, 

Institute of Economics and Statistics, 
University of Oxford, „ ■ 

she complained that she believed the 
Foreign Office was being blamed for 
having "got it wrong again" when, in 
her opinion, faults were due to shor- 
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vided by each of the library and 
Information science schools^ bearing fa 
tainq the Changing 1 nature of library 
and information works." 

I would not commend that sentence . 
as a model of English prose; but terms 
of reference are more', often orotund 
than elegant. ! would, however, be 
grateful to hear (ia writing) from any - 
organization or individual who feel 
they may be able. In the time-hon- 
omed phrase, to, assist us- in our 
Inquiries. Communications should be 
addressed to John Burchell, Research 
Development Department, The 

Eo ri ndS n ^4BH Sh ' rat0n 

Yours sincerely, . 

Professor Brian Morris, : : 

St David's Untvertity College, -" 

Lampeter: 

Decisions H';--;'; 

Sir, -:Uke faady other hsera pf the-. 
.Brunei University priority decision 
system arid the Institute, of Work 
sqiencw faidget priority system j 1 we ' 

- .. It is therefore sfrahte to Arid the . 

S ara of tWse etgphlisfefog 

u$e W decision making systeim t 

{Lritfert, J77ES: March 3), csjpedally , 

is vSSd^’' 011 ^^ WffNgM ’■ 
•- After all. decisions tvxxcft# Wrf*'' 


hS, n „ ser V atlve Government’s- policy of 
J- 979 , to reduce the size of the Civil 
Service to 630, QQQ by 1984 - a reduc- 
' tloo of over 1 00,000 staff. I polntedput 

' the Government had overshot this 

. target but, in error, you printed the 
word by" instead of Sr, so render- 
. in 8 my text inaccurate. The correct 
wns on should read that the size of the 
Civil Service was reduced to 623,972 
(not reduced “by 623, 972"!) Furth- 
ermore, the new target for the site of 
the service set for 1988 is 592.723: a 
further cut of a per cent. 

This mailer of cuts leads pie to' my 
second ‘him: to comment on leaks of 
official information. Vie THES pub- 
lished my artide on th | s subject on 
March le 1983 and I should like now to 
link these two. ff officials (particularly 
senior ones) hold political views which 


st a if morale may 
heiahteh political Views as in the case 
of Sarah Tigdalt. the For. : 0 n-nm^. 


SLl . *!? c P^rvlgn ’Office 

. clerk who leaked a confidential 
.mehtofandM aboulcroUe ralssile" m 
. The Guardian In 1983. ; 

• ' An * on 8 htftootivcs wasBngftr about 
govern me rti policies concerning public 


tages of staff. . 

Unauthorized leaks should not be 
• £° n jf° ned * bu t continual reductions In 
; -Civil Service manpower risk tQ iindef- 
mlne staff morale. No doubt the Civil 
; Service heeds to improve its efficiency 
and effectiveness, but it has much to 
■commend it. Yet we hear few com- 
mendations. Customs and Excise offic- 
ers, for exampIeVhave obtained some 
first-class results in detecting Illegal 
entries of dings into Britain - despite 
staff shortages. _ r - 

Furthermore, satisfactory outlets 
should be established for dissatisfied 
' ^ talk about their 

difficulties. t Superiors, who control 
promotional opportunities', . are' not 
necessarily the appropriate people to 
whom staff would turn. An indepen- ' 
dent body in., say, the management, 
and personnel office, and/or in each 
department, -would be alternative 
channels to whonj dissatisfactions 
; could be voiced. ; : . 


Raymond Williams: drifted 

have been eased if additional institu- 
tional channels had existed for discus- 
sion. 

An important issue to emerge from 
the Pontine case is the individual civil 
servant s relationship with Parliament. 

In 1979 the creation of a new system 
of Commons select tiornmlttees sha- 
dowing. executive departments 
wrought a change in the British con- 
stitution which affects official informa- 
tion. Gone are the days when the 
minister was the exclusive spokesman 
in Parliament on behalf of his depart- 


ana, possiDiy, unaer lengthy question- 
ing could be at variance with their 
minister’s position. Guidelines exist 
for officials who may be called to give 


Lecturers I Triple alliance ‘fails to meet needs 


turmoil of appointing people with 
perspective who might, by their im- 
proved performance, point the finger 
at previous and parallel incompetence. 

One of the deputy directors, up for 

u: : L ■ c ■ 


Tweedledum duo which actually 
appears to run Lancashire 
Polytechnic). Robinson is meant to be 
strong on equal opportunities 
(although .judging by recent articles in 
The THES , woe betide any advan- 
taged Oxbridge graduate who comes 
knocking for work at the Preston door 
- and they tell me you must not be over 
40 either). But perhaps there needs to 
be a charter saying that candidates will 
not be debarred from entering 
polytechnics at middle and senior 
levels just because they are not ap- 
plying from within the system. 

Yours sincerely, 

OLIVER D. ANDERSON, 

9 Ingham Grove, 

Lenton Gardens, 

Nottingham. 


■ ^pendituro: on -health,, education, 
and thq ,Civjl Service. Affefhcr. trial 


Pension rates 

S| T V.- Air a : result of.nfiy 'nrticle ’A 
captive ntark?t fpr uxationV, (T//£5 l 
.Ffcpriwiry 8), J have had toveral lip 
AJDp on' the equivalence 'pf the 


jiwin mm uLoatan iisoati, He passed 
inforffitltion to an MP and had -hlmsejt 
' ,“^ {Jucted j ft : R&yner .scrutiny tome : 

: t0 departmental 

. .ebsts. He is reported- to have be6n 

demoralized by the lack of imple- 
> Hl h0n o f WsTevjew,Hlsdqmora- 
; lfaamqn and conflict of ; loyalt y might - 

. 1* 'taxable. 95 income. 

I u ^ 8 ^i^^W-tniirates 1 


Ponting case, Sir Robert Armstrong, 
issued another set of guidelines restate : 
ing the duties of civil servants in ' 
relation to ministers. These two sepa- 
rate “notes of guidance" need to be 
viewed together, While.it Js necessary 
for last week's code to. confirm that the 
'offlctalls duty is -tp his minister; this 
tradltiqjiWl: relation - may haye been 
'■ wfeoted by the recent select committee 
system and requires further; considera 
••tlon. ; •• ' ' r v • 

; ^.0? A M . ' TH OMAS , ", 

. Senior Research Fellow, : 

Wplfepn Coiiegd, Cambridge.; ' / ■; ' . 

. thc^gqnunonly considered, equivalent 
of the popular one&eth scheme. ■ *, 
♦„JiL t r lc , cv ^ I1t of fae limip sum being 


jne uispuramr evitienqy gained some : 
inSlghLjUdglrigf^tlid^blksthte-^: 
■menu afrer usng tlifcse systems. :. . - 
. Youfi Hiicerety,,j ’ ; : ■■ ■. y. , : -i. : 

v.HA^g6uRt, -f 

-yi&% i’iiV 


: 1 S ‘ har b 6 would,! rfe&We no ^ seventi?tWh^5 " ^ ' CS t0 a 0fic 
!• ■ ftoo Mmself with an effeiciive nerisiorif-- p- ft wncnj 1 .. . • • 


i dlfficuli to find a irtie and 'exact 
ilrnire: • 6Veo pittehasme ’ ah 
ty ’With the lump sum beriefirof 


. -' ; )!ear , qf servicei- ; !- ' ^ ‘ v - jr . " : 

• .i . Tbls ^cleflrly lndicatea thht if the $ 
, . ;jGovernhient Actuary's ’flgufas afa 


P.R..KOCH. • -■ ■■■■. 

. Superannuation secretary, v *• >•■■■ 

'{ of Polyt^hnie Teachers 


bytuesday^ 






atlOMhduIdarrive 1 
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Protesting 

voices 

Sir, - "Infantile Scaraillism" or hk : 
rile and ^responsible journS 
Your leader (T&£S, March fflS 
red among other things to shZ 
shouting down the Home Secnlm! 
Manchester. In fact, with iheS 
ment and cooperation of thesA 
union, Mr Brittan did speak, aE 
perhaps not surprisingly he hadiue 
reception. ^ 

what vour leader did not refna 
was the behaviour of the polto » 
ports of which have led to widest 
expressions of concern (THES, Mri 
15 among others). You are right toh 
concerned about freedom ofsDcsi 
which Manchester University^ 
dents’ Union wenr to conridenlfc 
lengths to safeguard. You apwj 
however, to be unconcerned stank 
equally important right of lart 
assembly and demonstration, 
appears prime facie to have bm 
violated by the police. 

Believing in the vital imports is 
civil liberties of both, Manclieta 
University AUT passed the folk™ 
resolution: “Manchester AUT id 
firms Its commitment both tofreeda 
of speech and to tbe right of Ink 
assembly and demonstration. Il «■ 
presses grave concern at reports d 
police behaviour outside the stoduK 
union on Friday, March 1, and nils k 
an official independent inquirylntoik 
tactics and actions of the police os tb 
occasion". 

Perhaps you should follow strii and 
express your admiration for those ■ ; 
higher education who take civil Bln- - 
ties seriously, rather than rhoughtiesr : 
ly adding your voice to those sta ' 
distort complex issues in order to gn !: 
us a bad name. l 

Yours faithfully, 

PAT DEVINE, -• 

President, Manchesler AUT. . 

Sir, - For 0 moment I thought B ! 
purchased the wrong tabtoW vtal [ 
read your “Infantile ;. 

editorial. The lrumped-up haas j. 
alludes, I suppose to Lenin’s 1^ 
Wing Communism: an lnfantHt j» , 
order. How very twee and eleven th i; 
an inept circus-cowboy attempt p 
gun-twfddling tricks, you’ve manqn , 
to blow your own feet off. . . ; 

Why do you think such acts d 
protest ns those against Joseph, tieffr > 
line and Brittan take place? Beeau*^ . 

that way the pressure-group* 
cerrtod know tnat they will aw* 
media-coverage which they wuiaw 
otherwise. You litter your owij^r 
with the “saws of Sir Keith w * 
same way that the student-Jefl 
the late 1960s adorned its PW*3“ 
bowdlerized gems front Man, 
Guevara and Mao. {PernBJ*”“} 
latter-day radicals are now empwyw 

by your paper, their presentation sljK 

is often so naively simpUstiel) ■ 

And In any case, the fas pjjjfji 
receptive, often have to P*:. ^SSi. 

in the educational process, don 

Indeed, Mr Heseltine’s 
can only have benefited froni 
egg-shampoo. Similar- watcMj .. 
Sassoon’s would have (faibtw 4 . 
him back a tenner at ,IeqstijV~ rS 
time he feels someone 
scalp in a haifdressilt^salini l , 
remembers that that peno° “ 

fully allentated one 
readership, who will (Sr 1 ! 

' next? Perhaps you tnlnk .your paper . 

getting too. good. to. read ■ .= 

Yours sincerely. : . . : ■ 

GRAHAME WHITE, . 

TJie Old Pdst . Office, 

Feock, TYuro- . ' ■' 

Aige pi reason 

sir,- How old liibc^ pJd? My exteg 

researehos among etnplo^^'-^TS 
but not exdusIvV.fii “•-SU 

further and higher edu^hon.i ^ 

that if -ybu’re pjd-dhough to 

teaching expiritece; then you re : 

o|d.. > *r\.i • .. " 

: My. research Is continuing. 




angry 
over pay 

by David Jobbins 
i There will be no renewed pay negotia-, 
dons between vice chancellors and 
; university lecturers before next week's 
special salaries council called by the 
! Association of University Teachers, 
i. Union leaders had been pressing for 
a meeting of Committee A, the first 
stage in the negotiating process, to 
argue for an Improvement on the 4 per 
ant rise they have already rejected. 
But no opportunity was found and the 
union’s executive decides today what 
recommendations to put before the 
1 council next Wednesday. 

Although union leaders are refrain- 
ing from talking publicly about In- 
: dustrial action at this stage, the mood 
ii likely to be angry. They hope, 

; however, to retain the support of the 
I vice chancellors in making a joint 
■ approach to the Government through 
Committee B on the issue of salary 
union and its effect on academic 
•' effectiveness and morale. 

; Negotiations resumed yesterday be- 
tween college lecturers and the local 
•: authority employers with no certainty 
: over the outcome but a feeling of relief 
i among the local authority associations 
6 that the two sides were still talking, 

\ The main lecturers' union, me 
: National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, said 
i; this week that its members were voting 
, overwhelmingly In favour of industrial 
: action - essentially an overtime ban 

- and refusal to cover for absent col- 
leagues - and that the first effects 

- 1 would be felt this week. 

Leaders of the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers will discuss 
whether to ballot members on their 
attitude to Industrial action in the 
absence of a "reasonable” offer or in 
the event of Natfhe mounting picket 
tines at polytechnics and colleges. 

. The Profesatonal Association of 
Teachers attacked Natfhe for taking 
industrial action and warned it woula 
make it difficult to convince the public 
^ of ihe lecturers’ case. 

Staff unite to 
save seats 

L "^ c st fff unions at Napier and Gias- 

I c olleges of technology have joined 

[ tfl nlnn nrtnneiHAn tn 


r .. . — tiavb iwiiivu 

together to plan their opposition to 
r°P°sed changes in their governing. 

The further education section of the 1 
Institute of Scotland and 
Srotlish Further and Higher Educa- 
Association have been appalled 
s * a *faty of State for Scotland’s 
PfeP°5als that when the two colleges 
pweere central Institutions thh.au- 
staff scats on the new boards of 
Btteruors should be halved, 
in l i e i Sco l tls ^ Secretary also wished 
direct appointments, 
uKludmg the chairman, to reduce 
union and regional coundl repre- 
5 £P WI » and tQ toorease the number , 
commerce and ln- 

unions have launched p 
Joint meetirign t° discuss 
and hope to enlist tbe support 
D^jfGHreat college management. 

Bnd totntoo ie- 
^ coMcfls, which run tbe colleges 
have attacked the Scotrnh 
pfoposals, particularly in 
ienrofhSl teL couxidil repre- 


I &J 1 * ^TfirfiS'SdbrtceiCqf- 1 
W won one of four Glaxo 
j WJteri j Fellowships foe 1984. 

made in conjunction 
P,^°®atl 0n i0f Britrah ; Sdi rice : 
Uf features published last 

^oLthe judges did-the mpstto 
Sp e ;^ u ?^ ,of pence jppjs 


by Peter Aspden 
The triple alliance in Britain between 
the world of employment, the Govern- 
ment and the education service is 
failing to respond to the country's most 
urgent needs, a conference in Oxford 
has been told. 

The claim came from Mr Chris- 
topher Ball, chairman of the National 
Advisory Body and warden of Keble 
College, Oxford, who said Britain was 
facing a national crisis because of the 
three sectors’ inability to agree on 
common aims and objectives. 

“The triple alliance nas failed as yet 
to regenerate the economy to enable 
us to achieve a standard of living equal 
to that of our competitors among the 
advanced nations, to offer adequate 
and rewarding employment to our 
people, and to provide them with tbe 
means to determine, to seek and to 
achieve their chosen roles, aspirations 
and ideals,” he told an Anglo-German 
conference on higher education, the 
state and the economy. 


He said it was fruitless to lay the 
blame on any one sector although the 
divided alms, incoherent systems, 
fragmented organization and contend- 
ing leadership of the education world 
had not escaped notice. 

“The triple alliance that 1 envisage, 
the threefold partnership of employ- 
ment, Government and education, 
should undertake the difficult task of 
reconciling conflicting attitudes, set- 
ting agreed objectives and providing 
the longer term planning we so badly 
need. That this needs sayine at all is 
itself a dear sign of the failure - or 
absence - of the triple alliance,’’ he 
said. 

Mr Ball said other signs of the 
system’s failure were the “undesirable 
and pernicious” opposition between 
education and training, Britain’s his- 
toric and continuing future to provide 


One of the reasons for the failure of 
the alliance, said Mr Ball, was that the 
industrial revolution in Britain and the 
achievement of commercial wealth 
pre-dated the establishment of a mod- 
em educational system. He said the 
English emphasis on “the high culture 
of the mind 1 ’ did not relate very closely 
to the world of wealth creation. 

“Our elite high status universities 
have — almost without intending it or 
noticing it — imposed on the secon- 
dary system through their admission 
requirements a philosophy which 
emphasizes research-related, theore- 
tical, specialized education for its own 
sake. 

“The idea that the education service 
might also be more directly responsi- 
ble lor wealth creation is in tHis 
country a relatively unfamiliar one. 
We must ensure that an adequate 


effectively for the retraining and up- supply of graduates Is as ready and 

dating of Its workforce, and the in- willing to serve the nation in industry 

coherence of the country's educational and commerce as they have been to 

systems and structures. pursue careers in the civil service, 


Making new models for the common good 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent ' 

This time next year, MPs who disagree 
with the Budget will be able to draw up 
rival plans with help from the Mac- 
roeconomic Modelling Bureau at War- 
wick University. 

The House of Commons has agreed 
to fend two researchers who will work 
alongside the Warwick bureau's ex- 
isting team to provide help for MPs 
and select committee. The new unit is 
the brainchild of Dr Jeremy Bray, MP 
for Motherwell South and Opposition 
spokesman on science and technology. 

Dr Bray said that in the last Parlia- 
ment, the Select Committee on the 
Treasury felt analysis of economic 
models in production of evidence was 
not up to the technical levels possible. 


Although the Economic and Social 
Research Council, the Treasury and 

the new bureau at Warwick iiTl983, 
MPs still lacked access to policy eva- 
luation using alternative models. 

The bureau at Warwick is designed, 
to give academics ready access to 
computer models of the economy, 
including the Treasure's own model. 
But it does not do policy- related work 
itself. Now, the House of Commons 
Commission, which handles West- 
minster’s finances, has agreed to pay 
£70,000 a year for the new Parliamen- 
tary unit, ft will be independent of the 
bureau, and run by a group under 
Professor Marcus Miller at Warwick. 

Dr Bray said the employment of 
researchers as specialist advisers over 




A day out at the zoo . . . Francis Evans, lecturer In ihe history of 
technology at Sheffield Polytechnic, gives a demonstration of early 
watermills to the British Association of Young Scientists at London 
last Saturday. 

Cuts planned for OU centre 


h.u, ,1 "’'P muaiumuuaiy 


Writer wins; 
: award 


The BBC's : Open Unlveisity produc- 
tion centre is reducing its undergradu- 
ate output by 25 per cent. Discussions 
art underway with tho trade unions to; 
reduce the number of production days 
from seven to five days a week. 

This would mean a 15 per cent cut jn 
staffing levels. According to the head 
of tbe centre,- Mr-: John Radchffe, • 
Government education cuts have 
forced the BBC to draw in their horns 
in all sorts of areas, 

He said there would be fcwcr itpeat , 
transmissions and the number of prog-. 


.. rammes would have to be, reduced 
• from. 250 tq 200 in 1986, : ' ! 1 . 

, Further savings wo Old be made by 
using i the centre's spare capacity .to. 
•• produce programmes for.otitslde agen- 
cies such os the Westminster arid 
Charing Cross Hospitals and Ihe En- 
gineering Industrial -Training. Board, 

In 1986 the centre would be doing 
work for over 40 outside agencies, 
saving the BBC £500 000. ‘This is 
cutting into time which the Open 
University could, use ori Us own prog-. . 
,. rammes , if It was riven adequate re*; 
sourdes," Mr. Radcline Said. 


Colleges form Anglican front 


Continued from front page 

,* » T' 

They argue this has emphasized the 
need for the Anglican sector to Have a 
clear voice through its representatives 
on the Voluntary College Consultative 

Council - the* tody w]tich acta ■*£ 

broker between the NAB and all the 
voluntary colleges; . .. 

Other developments which have 
made joiQt arrangements even more 


Education and Science on faturt stu- 
dent numbers, and the forthcoming 
' proposals on teacher training num- 
bers. If half the voluntaty sector places 
go proportionally to Anglican col- 
feges. then with joint planning they 
. coulcf seek to hnve different subjects, 
located In certain centres, rather than 

SP The oilfegfcs also believe that there 
a«: considerable educational wd 

1 Istj , f r ■ ? * i f I, *•►1 


the long term was a new departure for 
the House, and the new unit had no 
precise equivalent in other countries. 
He hoped the unit would start in 
September, doing work for the select 
committees, especially the committee 
on the Treasury, for Individual MPs, 
including Opposition spokesmen, and 
making new studies available through 
the House of Commons library. 

The two researchers recruited will 
already have experience in the field, 
and will help MPs make their own 
forecasts of movements in the eco- 
nomy nationally and internationally. 
Dr John Whitley, head of the Warwick 
bureau, said: "They’ll be able to 
produce alternative budgets before ihe 
Budget proper, using different 
models." 

Natfhe in 
clash with 
the law 

The coliegeleKJfurers* union Ml/ taker 
initial steps tomorrow to avoid- a 
Confrontation' with the courts aver its; 
rule book. - 

; The TUC-hffiliated National. Asso- 
ciation of Teachers' in Further and. 
Higher Education has beeh warned by 
lawyers that its internal election proco- . 
dures are in conflict with a section of 
the 1984 Trade. Union Act which 
comes into effect this autumn. 

Union leaders have , been warned 
that if a member were to bring an 
action under the Act U would have no 
conceivable defence. Natfhe is one of a 
handful of unions affected by • the 
section dealing with executive elec- 
tions, with the main anxieties else- 
where directed towards political funds 
and affiliation to the Labour Party. 

' Because it Is out on a limb over an ' 
issue which is likely to attract legal 
action, .union . leaders Haye decided 
their main duty .'Is to prevent Internal • 
affairs being liable to a Judge s dlrec-'. 
tip?!. ' r 

■ While maintaining Its objections to 
the act, Natfhe; |s therefore fncllped 10 
change its rules where necessary to 
reduce the chances of . a, legal action. 
Tomorrow its national Council will be 
asked to authorize the national execu- 
tive to draw up i report on new rules 
which achieve this aim while malntalii- 
,ing the greatest possible degree of 
continuity with tbe existing rule book. 

The rule changes, which already 
exist, in draft form, will then be 
reported to the union's July council, 
By then, union leaders expect that Ihq 
May annual conference wilihavc back- 
ed; proposals .to allow for ri roles 
conference to beat the autubin dead- 
, line, if this faild, no rule changes could 
.be piade until May 1986, by Which time 
■ legal action might be under way. ■ 

Natfhe believes that legal action is 
inojdle threqt, and is convinced that 
wiije elements bf its membership have 
dose links with right-wing libertarian 

S ups that would encourage It. Btit 
executive positjori faces criticism 
at; the left who believe the union is 


finance, law and accountancy and 
education.” 

Mr Ball also crltidzcd the manda- 
tory student awards system which he 
said gave students an “automatic esca- 
lator" to higher education which did 
little to encourage them to think about 
their future career structure and job 
opportunities. 

Britain faces a nightmarish future in 
which society will become increasingly 
polarized, with education acting as the 
main polarizing agent, Professor 
A. H. Halsey, director of Oxford 
University’s social and administrative 
studies department, told the confer- 
ence. 

He said the country was moving 
towards a state in which those who 
have successfully negotiated their way 
through higher learning were the only 
ones who could secure an attachment 
to the formal economy, while others 
relied increasingly on welfare hand- 
outs, social services and other agents 
of state control. 

PCL to make 
rescue bid 
for contract 

The Polytechnic of Central London is 
to send its rector or his deputy to Libya 
to try and recover a contract to teach 
Libyan students, the polytechnics 
court decided this week. 

The court discovered that If the 
contract Is not restored it will cost PCL 
£300,000 rather than £200,000 antici- 
pated. A PCL delegation was due to 
visit Tripoli this week, but it was 
postponed by the court until Dr Ter- 
ence Burlin or his deputy could get a 
visa to lead it. 

The court also agreed to set up a 
inquiry into how the deal, to run 
courses for Libyans at a technical 
institute in Malta, went wrong. The 
Libyans cancelled the contract after 
PCL had installed equipment at the 
Malta college, employed staff and 
| started the courses. 


The inquiry will include representa- 
tives of the court, the polytechnic 
management, staff and student union, 
lt wilrbe chaired by one or the Inner 
,Lpndon, Educri tio;q Authority rep re* ^ . 
sectativo ; pri'- the court, .Cqqricitidr.;! 
Simon Ttimey.. «;• 

. Its terms of reference are to look 
into the Libyan .contract and to report 
back to I he court. There was discussion . 
gt the court on extending-. these' to. a •* 
under investigation pf. PCL’s interna- . 
tional. operations and Into the 
polytechnic's financial .management 
ana control, but this vfras postponed 
until after an initial report, 

ILEA members of the court insisted 
that if the Libyan scheme was not 
saved, the shortfall must come from 
polytechnic reserves and trust funds, 
ana riot from its block grant. The court 
agreed a measure which would transfer 
the debt to a company called PCL 
International, but that the polytechnic 
would thriri make PCLI a loan suffi- 
cient to cover the Cebt until it called be 
paid back. 


PAT provides professional and 
legal services for lecturers In 
colleges of all kinds. It is a fully 
certificated trade unKm. 

PAT does not belong to the TUC. It 
la a condition of membership that 
applicants undertake never to 
participate In strikes. 

We work for a high level of 

G ofesslonat commitment among 
achers end lecturers; for the 
promotion of their interests by the 
force-of argument rather than the 
argument of force; for the 
establishment of a genuinely 
professional image , for tfre 
teaching profession. 

Membership Increased by over 
25%. In 1 984. We oontinue to grow 
In a^ Iparta of the United Kingdom Irt 
1985. We believe that the future of 
the profession Hes In the direction 
wave taking/ 1 


Professional Association of 
Teachers, FREEPOST, Depart- 
ment 98 Friar Oate, DERBY, 
DE1.9BR j.:.;-: 4 v- *.■.•>. , 
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DON'S 

DIARY 






THURSDAY 



lay have worked long 
hours to raise the money. A number 
have never been on a plane, nor in a 
lame city. I hope the jet lag diet, my 
wife found in the New York Times 
works. Temperature in Green Bay: 
5°F. 1 tel! the students how mild 
Britain is, compared to Wisconsin in 
Winter. I leave my coat at home. 


FRIDAY 

The plane leaves an hour late but the 
flight is good after a bumpy start. 
London is mild and drizzly. My 
(British) wife and our two little girls 
go off to stay with friends in Pcck- 
nam. T stay with the 24 students and a 
colleague (a theatre professor) at a 
hotel in Paddington. weget students 
settled in and I head oft to Charing 
Cross Road to sec if my just-pub- 
lished first book is in Collect's. It Is - 
I’m excited and tempted to buy a 
copy. Truly, Charing Cross Road is 
for an academic what Las Vegas must 
be like for a gambler. 


WEEKEND 

Saturday we lake students on bus 
tour of London. They love it. Our 
tour guide (what my wife would call n 
lolly hockey sticks type) is irj- 
ppropriate for a university group, 
riling us, tT 


from 


that everyone gets away 


meet a young Liverpudlian anxious 
to talk about the new teaching posi- 
tion he is about to take up in London 


MONDAY— THURSDAY 

National Museum of Labour His- 
tory; more lectures; Imperial War 
Museum, galleries, theatre and films. 
I take a few students to see the new 
Dario Fo play. It’s their first time to 
see political farce and they really 
enjoy it. Students are in love with 
Britain. Several visited Cardiff and 
attended a rugby match on Saturday, 
and now plan another trip to Celtic 
Britain - this time, Edinburgh and 
beyond. The strength of the dollar 
makes students feel rich, many of 
them buy another suitcase in which 
to put newly acquired books and 
clothes. And yet they are not obvious 
to the crisis, so many of the young 
people they meet at clubs arc unem- 
ployed. One comments that oppor- 
tunity is an American ideology. 


FRIDAY 

I go to Oxford to have lunch with 
Christopher Hill. He never lets roc 
pay - even with the dollar-pound' 
making me feel affluent. We discuss 
history and politics, and the possibil- 
ity of his coming to Green Bay to visit 
in October, Then I stop in at Black- 
well's (which I think of as the 
bookshop counterpart to Dr. Who’s 
Tare) is). Finally a visit to my pub- 
lisher out on Cowley Road. It's a 
pleasure meeting with the people 
with whom I’ve corresponded with 
and “telephoned” for so long. We 
discuss the next book project and 
polish off a bottle of red wine. 


SATURDAY- 

WEDNESDAY 

I do my laundry and go to see The 
Return of Martin Guerre up in Hamp- 
stead. Then tTavel to Birmingham to 
see Rodney and Jean Hilton. They 
surprise me and have Edward and 
Dorothy Thompson to dinner. 


lhl» time of 

t (ho* -Chau 

ff.ldea of history), the asks 
1 teach l When I' tell her 
sociology apd social history she says: 
“WhatY that?" I am fooled by the 
weather as It’s very cold on Saturday 
and snowing on Sunday. Why does 
Loqdop at Below-freezing tempera- 
tures seem colder than Wisconsin at 
sub-zero (F) temperatures?'. , 
Students discover the discos and 
clubs. J go .- to: Visit. 'Thy' family in 
Pdckham. . Sunday's snqw prevents 
them from rrieeting me as planned , so 
I tike some students to tqe Victoria 
and Albert .Thhjbt . lag difet Is wotkjng 
for aUbbtiilyfiinctlobs except sleep. 
Am I lip till 2 am from excitement or 
because of the lonely bed?: 


t via? White • • Apparently, 'they, all like my book,, 
' Bh ® we a bit -jWrprUed $y John 
SKS'lSR- ' KenWv Wri-minded” ftW In 


The THES. Rodney harasses me and 
says I’m an illiterate for not reading 
crime thrillers - deposits a Hammett 
novel on my pillow. The next day we 
drive to Warwick. 


WEDNESDAY-SUNDAY 

On to mid-Wales to catch up with ray 
family In Ffoa-y-ffip - (neat ' Aber- 
aerori). I Wonder hoty, the. students 
',#*■ getting on in Scotland 1 during 
; their ^independent study": week. 1 
visit ;the University in Aberystwyth 
and ipeet 'some of the faculty. Spend 
a good afternoon with head or de- 
partment of Economic and social 
history and sociology. We discuss the 
fellowship for which 1 have Applied 
‘ and' > the possibility of faculty ex- 
changes. Emergency phone call from 
London; - one. of thp £50 notes the 
bank ha* givqn to- us for ; our 
travellers' chequ * 


eques Is counterfeit. 
The student i$ reimbursed - but only 
after being threatened with' arrest 
and :a jail sentence by Investigating 
policewoman. 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 

TOur of Parliament; Museum /Of: 

London (surely one of the world's 
great museums); lectures; Univer- 
sity., of London; Dillpn's to get stu- 
dents equipped with reading assign- 
ments. why are they always moving 
the history section?; University Col- 
lege to show them ray alma mater (as 
we say In the States),, and Jeremy 
Bentham/ (my students thfrik -,pf; . ' 

possible, candidates - for. such treat?,'.; v 

nwnt qn bur. campus); the Natural / : 

History andScicfica and Technology MONDAY-tfiURSlDAY ; 

Americans had more interest 
part -th^n' did the English; I , . r 

£#-HP L the ' would sbend tho whole day thereif ft 
paw In Ugbt ol thm rightiysojohms *. were. hot for the attraction of an 
to discos and dubs . .i-./fhey canl upper bunk bed waiting for her atthe 
' 

remaining money on Oxford Street, 




| 5 1 


WEEKEND 

I take a ttajn to Liverpool tq vtajt jr 
brother-Mw jand. fomUy’- fn tr 
Wirr*L $ome students tdsotrayeftp 
Uv^rppol, to pay homafc. to the 
birthplace o( thi 








Patricia Santinelli on the Budget implications for youth and teachers 

Employers to share YTS costs 


For they are all jolly good fellows . . . 


The 1985 Royal Society fellowship 
election yesterday brought a third 
fellowship for the department of 
electronic and electrical engineering 
at University College, London. 

The college believes it Is unique for 
on engineering department to have 
three active professors all of whom 
are fellows or the society. 

Although only five or six of each 
year’s 40-strong band of new fellows 
are engineers rather than scientists, 
the department has gained two fel- 
lowships in successive years; Profes- 


sor David Davies (left) became a 
fellow last year and he was joined 
yesterday by Professor John Mid- 
winter (centre), who holds the British 
Telecom chair in optoelectronics. 

The trio is completed by Professor 
Eric Ash (right), head of department 
and Pender professor of electrical 
engineering, who was elected to the 
society in 1977. 

In fact, the department claims live 
active fellows, as two emeritus chairs, 
Professors Harold Bartow and Alex 
Cullen, both of whom are also fel- 


lows, are stlU working foil .fa. 
research. 

The 

this week that Sir ueorge Porter d 
be the next president of thesodro i 
succeed the biologist Sir Ab£i 
H uxley whose five-year terne 
this November. Sir Gerirge b 
erian professor or chemistry * 
director of the Royal IutiiitkaJ 
Great Britain, In kce 
tlon, he Is a Nobel prlze-whmrr.lB 
formal election will take pint he 
November. 


| Inservice training gets £5m immediately 


Warnock spells out 
teaching proposals 


by John Yates 

A general council with the power to 
strike off substandard teachers is one 
of four recommendations to be made 
by Lady Wamock in her Dimbleby 
lecture tonight. 

She says that if such a council were 
established it would have an immedi- 
ate Impact on teacher training, shifting 
the emphasis from higher education 
back to the schools. 

In a lecture entitled “Teacher Teach 
Thyself’, Lady Warnock examines the 
■state of- school, education and-tMChpr.. 
training In the 1980’s, hud- .finds that 
there is a deep dissatisfaction inside.' 
and outside the profession. 

' A general council composed of 
teachers from the maintained and 
independent sectors should be set up 
to establish criteria for good practice, 
to monitor performance and to strike 
off those Who fall below the required \ 
standards. •••-.■ 

According to Lady Warnock, Mis- 
tress of Girton College, Cambridge, 
the council should have members from 
both' primary and .secondary schools. ‘ 
and a small number of lay people and 
representatives from higher educa- 
tion., \ \v' 

■I The council would act with the DES 


in accrediting teachers who have com- 
pleted their training. It would also be 
authorized to investigate complaints 
against teachers whether brought by 
parents, school governors, or other 
teachers. 

Lady Wamock proposes replacing 
the current higher education system 
with a nationwide network of 
“teaching schools" based on an analo- 
gy with teaching hospitals, Teachcrr 
tutors would spend up to half their 
time with trainee-teachers. 

Such a change would mean that 
teachers at last became responsible for 
the (raining of their own professionals, 
and the system of teacher-tutors could 
be used to extend the career prospects 
for teaches. 

This leads Lady Warnock to her 
third proposal; assessment. She rejects 
Sir Keith Joseph's plan to give local 
authorities the power to root out 
’.ineffective teachers. Such a scheme 
would be unnecessary if teachers had 
their owii teaching council, which 
would set and monitor national stan- 
dards of competence. 

Her final suggestion is that a new 
' career structure yrith big pay dlffercn- 
acc the exist! n 


tlals should replace the i 
of union negotiated 
awards. 


lUng system 
blanket pay 


periods of up to 21 weeks, . 

The survey shows too, (hat nearly 40 
per cent^of apprentice.YTS trainees 
me In skilled occupations lq construc- 
tion and engineering, with one In six in 
service occupations such ai hairdres- • 
iWgi holeL. and catering and office 
wdrfc. ' 



and. at D0lon ? * (l buy ScoUection ofr 
Hammett stories) - • >• *.■ 

Student* qll warn toextebdstayfh 
BruaJA -^oue'fcctifally dots, flight 
fo bleafcant -j RHUit*: 


MSC claims YTS success 

A . substantial proportion of young 
people on. the Youth Training Scheme 
are receiving nearly twice the weekly 
- .training allowance and getting thrtc 
.■ ■ fones - as much off-thc-job-, training 
than other trainees, according to ' a 
Manpower . Services !' Commission 
■ survey. . 

. The survey also clairqs.that YTS has 
become a major channel for recruiting 
: young people to tbe^ permanent work-. 

■ force and that the careers service- Is 
regarded os. the most successful 
method b(:racnUtn^nt;by (lie major:: 

■;./ The: UrtpublfsI^d ' ^rViy of YTS/ 

• ’ providers, which ha^been presented to ' 
the MSC - Y outh' Train jag Board, In-' 
volvod a study of some 450 m*m * 


practs providing Work experience. It : is , 
regarded as a key eiefoent in Uie’YTS 
evaluation strategy approved: by the 
' .board last year.-/'/ r „- r 
, v n» survey shows that all young 

•SBftrtP « ar< L the first. 

some- 10 per cent/ under Mode A 
• .employer 'Khernes^,^ , are receiving 
.between;£41 topO a week aftowanc? 


' vo Tj c > . personal , sendees and • sales 
..Workj. followed by installation, malnte- 
‘ nance and tfcpajis. .;. . ( - 
■/ A* hr as remiltmeht and selection is 


" NTT "- ode Beponsora, 
with one in TO agents . requiring 

, {prospective, tr^eesVfo: have^l least 
- three O levels.. Moreover in-just over a 
°£ c ^ ses they also use tests for 
riumefacy, literacy qnd 

n6m;a^-^' nliop ' rma ' 


‘jrXT 

enm'-'mmwrn.m 

vcmMfrmme!' 


The Youth Training Scheme is to be 
expanded to two yeare from 1986 at a 
milllon and 000 million 
tram 1987 provided that employers 
a B«e to pay a fair share of the costs. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said in his Budget speech that the 
expenditure would be partly offset by 
sayings in social security payments - 
this makes the real costs £65 million in 
1986 and £150 million in 1987- and the 
ending of the Young Workers' Scheme 
in March next year. 

The chancellor did not however 
mention the £200 million savings 
achieved through underspending on 
YTS this year. The cost was only £800 
million as opposed to the anticipated 
£1 billion. 


Consultations with employers on the 
share of the cost to be borne by them, 
the quality of the scheme, and the level 
of trainee allowances are to be held by 
the Department of Employment 
through the Manpower Services Com- 
mission. These are due to end by June 
so that a second year is available to as 
many as possible of the 16-year-olds 
leaving senool this year. 

If employers do agree, and there is 
considerable doubt about this because 
earlier discussions resulted in negative 
reactions from the Confederation of 
British Industry, YTS would offer 

16- year-olds two years training and 

17- year-olds one year. This would 
have the effect of removing all under 

18- year-olds from the labour market 




Plan to take 
politics to 
the people 


Local forums to develop pokri 
education for adults were piopoadi 
last week's Politics Association k» 
nar in London. 

A national steering conmlttK t 
coordinate and promote poMuri 
education in the regions was atom 
up, but there was disagree mert ata i 
the content of nolitical eduofci 
courses 

at. ... 

Professor Frederick RWIeVi * l • 
Liverpool Universal opened ■ r ■ 
seminar by advocating uj} !.• • 
strumentalist approach wtoojww . 
the teaching of useful skills nefl&s k - • 
the great Issues of politics. ■ 1 
He said such courses sbocH « ' 

aimed at underprivileged 

needed to develop pracdral 
Skills before playing their full p»* | s 
democratic politics. • l 
Mr Linden West, ol 
Workers' Educational Assocm» 


New legislation to make radical 
fhon gw fo the funding of inrervlce 
teacher training is to be introduced In 
1987, the Secretary of State for 
Education announced this week. 

Pending this introduction the 
Manpower Services Commission is 
being Invited to administer an Inser- 
vice teacher training scheme at a cost 
of £20 million to promote curriculum 
developments related to the Technic- 
al Vocation Education Initiative. The 
scheme will start this year at cost of 
£5 million pnovlded by the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Keith Joseph’s decision to 


introduce new legislation comes In 
response to the recommendations 
made by the Advisory Committee for 
the Supply and Education of 
Teachers. 

Sir Keith said that the Government 
had concluded that the most effective 
way to secure these Improvements 
would be through the Introduction of 
a new specific grant to support local 
authority expenditure on most 
aspects of Inservice training 

“Resources devoted to Inservice 
training are not always being used to 
the best advantage. Therefore we 
propose at an early date to Introduce 


rant 


legislation to extend powers to 
In aid Inservlce training. The scheme 
for TVE1 related training will moke a 
valuable contribution to Inservice 
training In the Interim period and 
will be a bridging operation until the 
Introduction of the new arrange- 
mentSi” Sir Keith said. 

There are five national inservlce 
training priority areas which the 
Government is funding at an extra 
cost of £7 million. They are manage- 
ment of schools, craft design and 
technology, mathematics, special 
educational needs and multicultural 
education. 


and the unemployment statistics. 

In 1984, 350,000 young people were 
on YTS, 420,000 in lobs, 220 were 
unemployed and 65,000 were in a 
category described as economically 
inactive. 

The chancellor also announced the 
expansion of the Community Prog- 
ramme, the MSC scheme aimed at the 
long-term unemployed. The program- 
me is now to offer an extra 100,000 
places, bringing the total to 230,000, at 
an additional cost of £140 million in 
1985 and £460 million in 1986. The real 
costs after savings on supplemental 
benefits are roughly £70 million ana 
£230 million. 

The extra places will be offered from 
June 1986 to 18 to 24-year-olds who 
have been unemployed Tor six months 
or more and otner adults who have 
been unemployed for over a year. No 
mention is made of increasing the 
programme's training element further. 
Mr Nigel Lawson said that the existing 
YTS provides foundation training and 
preparation for work. The expanded 
scheme would also involve occupation- 
al training for both the employed and 
unemployed, 

"In the long run wc would expect 
employers to meet the full- cost, as 
those in other countries do, but I 
recognize that such a major change in 
attitudes may take some time. I am 
therefore prepared to set aside a fixed 
sum in public funds to launch this new 
initiative and get it moving in the right 
direction." 



Labour greets Lawson proposals with scepticism 


ntent of political eductor 
i and who they should bcaiua f 


by David Jobbins 

A sceptical reaction to the announce- 
ment ql the two-year Youth Training 
Scheme came from Labour politicians 
and trade unions. 

A welcome for the announcement 
came bom foe director general of the 
Confederation of British Industries, 
,Sh Tertfoce Beckett, but he added: 
"We need to' know the financial 
arrangements and want time to discuss 
tfa4 duality of the training but we will 
do all we can to make it succeod." 

. Mr Derek Betts assistant secretary 
of the .-Natipnfei Association of 


Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, said the three-month con- 
sultation period announced by Mr 
Nigel Lawson, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was too short to ensure the 
union’s aim of a high quality two year 
scheme. “I would question whether 
the timetable is going to allow us to 
have a suitable scheme in place for this 
year’s 16-year-old school-leavers," he 
said. ■ ■ • 

Youthaid, which also favours a 
“high quality" two year scheme said 
the immediate proposals did not have 
this potential, and it feared the Gov- 
ernment was gill thinking of withdraw- 
ing supplementary benefits from 


school-leavers who refused places. 

Allegations that the Government 
had coercion in mind, raised by 
Labour leader Mr Neil Kinnock, were 
denied by the Chancellor. “Had I any 
new proposals to make on that front 
they would have been contained in my 
speech.” 

The expansion of the YTS was 
described py Mr Lawson as a major 
step towards the objective of ensuring 
that every youngster under the age of 
18 will either be in full-time education , 
or in a job, or receiving training, with 
unemployment no longer an option. 

There was relief (hat he did not 
announce imposition of Value Added 


Tax on books and periodicals, while 
industrialists welcomed the continuing 
incentives for scientific research. 
“Given the particular importance of 
expenditure on research and develop- 
ment, if British industry is to hold its 
own in a competitive world, 1 have 
decided, exceptionally, not to reduce 
the scientific research allowance in line 
with the changes in other capital 
allowances," Mr Lawson said. 

But M.s Diana Warwick, general 
secretary of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, expressed concern 
that ministers were prepared to protect 
private industry while leaving universi- 
ty research exposed; : ; ; 

' '. i . IrtteTl, i • |. ... . 


Cavourting 
with history 

All Souls historian Denis Mack 
Smith has a biography of Cavour out 
next week, 40 years after the Italian 

S wernment refused to let him see 
avour's papers. They were lost, he 
was told by academics and cabinet 
ministers. Then they were found 
again but unavailable. 

When he finally saw them in 1954 
he discovered that generations of 
Italian historians had doctored them 
to preserve the reputation of their 
greatest politician. 

The man who unified Italy could 
not be found writing that the king 
was intolerable, the Eiruscans were 
bastard decadents. Garibaldi and his 
volunteers deserved extermination, 
and Italian unification 
possible. 
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Portsmouth 
may face 45 
redundancies 

by Karen Gold 

Portsmouth Polytechnic governors 
™ this week considering plans for 
.up to 45 voluntary redundancies In 

Si!!.'# I? a projected financial 
shortfall of £750, (WO L 1985/86. 

? National Association . of 
w. f*. ? Farther and Higher 
education has been having consulta- 
nt I/??.: Hampshire,- the 
local authority, over the 
S‘? an i ei . ahd as many as 65 
a/ 5-- r g been mentOned in order to 
hSi for structuring. A Natfhe 
Prareh mcetjng his voted to oppose 
-iff?*/; 1 9 8s . e ?i and to consider what 
might be- 

r-i,j ® Problem arises partly because of 
at Portsmouth and 
- J~S,^0URh riyessure from the local 
1 r polytechnic to move 

SfS* ti 16 nationally-prompted stu- 
Qf ^12:l.;PortsknoutK 
“fljikc bther pplytechttics, has had no 
° o®nt Iqss pfatafHrtrpcent years, 1 
^“•iK^rntitiagement. opposes moving 





Hands off: contestants In the first British Polytechnic Sports 
Association Jujitsu championships in Weston-super-Mare where the 
Individual championships were won by John Boyse from Piympiitn, 
and Sally Kingscott from Leeds. 


Plagiarism 
claim I 
deadline 

A research assistant at UMIST who 
has made allegations of plagiarism has 
been given a deadline for making a 
formal statement of complaint to a 
grievance committee.’ 

Unless Mr Tony Coyle provides bis 
statement by March 27, (be grievance 
committee .wlir be disbanded and a 
formal committee of inquiry will be 
established to. cover the substance arid 
procedures of the dispute. • 

Mr Coyle has so far refused to 
provide a statement because he ob- 
jected to the grievance procedure 
being used.. , 1 . ■■ 

This week the council qF the Urtif 
verslty of Manchester Institute- of Sri- 
ehce and Technology’ unanimously 
' endorsed (he new arrangements. 

The committee of Inquiry would 
have the -same membership as the 
grievance committee with the addition 
thfct a separate dean's inquiry, already 
.looking at allegations, will provide 
1 evidence. . There will also be an obser- 
ver. foam the Association of University 
Teachers. ’ 

■ Two senior academics from. oufoido 
UMJST will also assist the dean’s : 
I? inquiry. Mr Coyle has been told by Mr - 
I Tony. Russell, UMIST council' chair- 
mflti: "It has always b^en the institute's 
wish that anegattons as, obviously se- 
rious as those which; you hOvp made 
should be thoroughly Investigated, 1 
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allegations appeared in tho press, i 
riot as stated in The THES Inst wo 


any 
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. 1( .says -local educatlqn aumpnucs 
Should promote better primary toence 
teaching through programmesof inser^ 
Vice' training, psfog 
advisory teachers, aqd the advisory, 
service. 


• — r . , Deparrmeni pi 




Graduate guide 

A guide to over 2,500 taught graduate 
courses in British. uni versitieshhs betn 
| published fay the Committee of Vice 
[p Chancellors aftdf>Brindppls/.<-*>'V,S'k 


was im- 


A change of 
environment 

Most organizations asking em- 
ployees to move offer incentives. 
Not so the National Environment 
Research Council, which is Inviting 
oceanographers 1 at Its Taunton 
laboratory to move to Merseyside 
when the Devon lab doses later this 
year. 

Tannton researchers asked coun- 
cil secretary Dr John Bowman If he 
could guarantee the MerseyBlde lab 
would still be a NERC establish- 
ment In five years time. Dr Bow- 
man: “No.” Cynics say this Is the 
council's way of ensuring plenty of 
volunteers to leave the 900 jobs It 
plans to lose. 

Chastisted social scientists peeking 
over the parapet towards the end of 
their three year funding freeze should 
lower their heads again. Al a recent 
ministerial meeting to discuss Bri 
tain's contribution to the European . 
space project, Sir Keith Joseph argued 
for extra-terrestrial money from out- 
side his department’s research budget . s 
BurWefth " i remonstrated the Pnme 
Minister, "you rr jtiH'spentUng £20m 
on iodal science 


- 


Gremlins busg 
dial-a-comet 

The Halley Hotline, now starring 
Kent University’s Achievements at 
the frontiers of space science. Is a 
telephone rccordlngnm by British 
Aerospace and the Halley’s Comet 
Society* Dial 01-790-3400 and with 
electronic music and mld*atlantfc 
accent Lt gives yon the latest news on 
Halley’s comet. - 

But these gian< leaps forward for 
irianldnd can let you down: 
accounts of Kent's infrared sighting 
and cosmic dust experiments are 
preceded by, a recorded apology 
that until the installation of new 
Equipment the recording’s weekly 
update will only happen qnce .a 
fortnight. 


Seven steps 
to loyalty 

Rather more rigorous than the sub- 
scription. required by their parent 
party, a pledge of loyalty is to be 
extracted from supporters of the 
Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents. Indus! oh of this clause in their 
constitution is to be debated at the 
annual, conference) beginning on 
(.April .Fool's Day, In . Loi 
borough. 

. Seven principles towards which 
FCS members will be expected to 
Work lire: the monarchy and Par- 
liamentary institutions; individual 
freedom, tree market capitalism; the 
defence of the realm; territorial In- 
tegrity of tty: United Kingdom; the 
abolition of the closed shop' in stu- 
dent and. trade unions; and ... wait 
for It “the rolling back of the 
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Right-wing students plan revenge 


What price 

youth 

training? 

In the absence of the normal plethora 
of leaks, predicting the outcome of 
the budget poses a more difficult task 
than usual. If we assume that , at least 
nominally, we have a "budget for 
Jobs" then (he Youth Training 
Scheme must figure highly, if only 
because youth unemployment Is the 
most difficult and apparently insur- 
mountable product of Mrs Thatch- 
er's economic policy. 

Despite monumental criticisms the 
Government still clings to the YTS as 
Its panacea. Incre ilngly those of us 
who make these criticisms and are 
accused of being simply "YTS knock- 
ers" are In danger of falling to knock 
the most fundamental (law In the 
Government's thinking. 

That is, of course, that regardless 
of the quality of the scheme, the 
health aud safety standards, the 
‘'tuitions and their relevance or the 
cursory level of the allowance, the 
scheme does not guarantee jobs for 

S people, ft Is self-delusion to 
i that marching young people 
on to the scheme cures youth uncm- 

a ient, It simply removes Itsllght- 
m the public eye. 

If (he training scheme Is to con- 
tinue to exist , for my part, I am quite 
prepared to continue to strive far the 
Improvement in quality and provi- 
sion that Is vital for it. For any such 
improvement to take place it is 
essential that a number of relatively 
painless, yet , so far, strongly re- 
sisted,, changes are made. There Is- 
the quality 

futurTen^Jy^ vdU. 
w«^W«MflSt|^a.rd8 for Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate perhaps? A 
much needed change In direction for 
the area manpower boards is also 
long overdue so (hat they can have a 
genuine monitoring role to ensure 
quality and 'adequate standards of 
health and. safety rather than being - 
rendered totally Ineffective by the 
mountain of papenyork wf (h which 
they are presently burdened. , . 

The suggestion put forward by ;the 
youth lobby of bringing geographical 
qreas Iplloe with the local authorities 
• may it* comihonscnse If * the part- , 


by David Jobbins 
! Right-wing students aim to take re- 
venge on Mieir more moderate critics 
within the Federation of Conservative 
Students. 

A constitutional change is likely to 
end minority representation on its 
national committee. At present, while 
the committee is dominated by the 
libertarian right, the single transfer- 
able voting systems virtually guaran- 
tees places for three minority repre- 
sentatives. 

But vice chairman D. J. Saunders 
and chairman Marc Henri Giendening 
are proposing that the federation^ 
annual conference jn Loughborough 
next month should abandon this for 
another system which will effectively 
give nil seats to the majority. 


The conference is also expected to 
take a tough line with Conservative 
Student Unionists, the group formed 
last year to combat the anti-National 
Union of Students excesses of the FCS. 
The CSU this week published its 
alternative plan for the NUS, whose 
conference begins next Monday in 
Blackpool. 

The NUS conference is likely to be 
dominated by the row among Con- 
servative srudems over whether they 
should work within the NUS for its 
reform or use every means to attack it 
politically from the outside. 

Chaos is threatened by the FCS 
tactic of standing up to 10 candidates in 
each of the elections for the NUS 
national executive, but steps are being 



Battersea Sirens fight their way to eventually defeat the Wolverhamp- 
ton Skidmarks in the women’s final of the British National Indoor 
Ultimate Frisbee Championships held at Warwick University. 


Cuts decision 
postpone^- 

Strathclyde University has postponed 
until December at least a decision on 
controversial proposals which could 
resuh in the loss of 150 posts and 500 
student places. 

The university court this .week 
approved a recommeadation from the 
senate to send the proposals back to 
thi five-person working grqup re- 
sponsible. Th$t group is to be ex- 
tended by two - one a professor- from- . 


iLRi-’kiiAi l -fr Ifl M-l ’\i] I: W -in i 


Olt parties. Most Important, ihere is a 
deed for statutory youth representa- 
tion, with (he legitimacy and profes- 
sionalism provided by (He National 
Union of .Students and the British 
Youth Council. Representation b a i 
prerequisite to confidence and con- 
structive development. Also, ‘ of 
course,'^ area boards must be 
given greater autonomy if the Man- 

K iwer Services Commission expects 
am to deliver -, without ft how can 


rn(4'l^| \ 1 1:; y iM il [I V I \ 1*1 


As regards the contents of (hi 
scheme, - so mV of. the recommends- 1 


Green Pacer on universities and the 




CotipciL report, which is expected to go 
W the. Secretary of State tor Scotland 
by late summer. ' ■ . ' '■ 

.The. senate has .suggested 'the Work- 
ing party ,r give particular attention to 
the need to safeguard the various 
academic strengths of the university 
and avoid as Ear as possible the damag- 
ing consequences set out In the 
strategy .plan. 


Pay reforms 

drawn up 

College lecturers have drawn up a set 
of medium to long-term reforms in 
their salary structure despite the 
doubts hanging over the ability of the 
local authority employers to finance 
short-term changes. . - • ■ 

Biit the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education says in a memorandum to 
be discussed by its national council 
tomorrow: .’The.need for equality of 
unit cost between advanced further 
education and the universities would 
fund, most or all of the changes envis- 
aged in advanced further education." 

These include, an upward extension 

foe senior and principal lecturer 
scales by two points to produce parity 
with the universities, and an increase 
■ In the rather between senior lecturers 
and postt In'seitipt 1 grades to at least %\ 1 
against to mirror the .senlor/junior ■ 
ratio in the universities. . ■ ... ' ‘ 

.. ?* er demands include merging' pf 
£ h5 ghe$t c a fogories or work, . 
introduction of a research staffing 


taken to minimize provocation and the 
expected reaction from the extreme 

The CSU, which is standing its own 
candidates for the executive, including 
Mr Chris Davies for president, believe 
that the NUS should concentrate more 
on educational issues, end support for 
“trendy-lefty" campaigns, offer belter 
value for less money, and continue the 
democratic reforms that led to the 
introduction of cross-campus ballots. 

In particular it wants to see an end to 
the way delegations are mandated so 
that delegates are obliged to vote 
against their consciences or face the 
consequences. Coupled with CSU's 
support for individual membership, 
the CSU believes its proposals offer a 
real “new deal" for the NUS which will 


carry a more cost-effective, com** 

;s«d e s cd -»?Bi 

NUS president Mr Phil WqoUi 
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and back the CSU. 6 
There are indications that 
Conservatives are fast losing nfi 
with the current FCS leadercR 
Mr Gummer may well be critical^ 
breaks ,n LoughboJ^ 

Mr Woolas believes there h t* 
dcncc that MPs such as Mr 
Carlisle and Mr Harvey Pm**® 
being used by right-wing CodmJ 
associations lo provoke the left 


Universities may block ‘too 
vague’ social work change 


by Felicity Jones 
The universities look set to resist plans 
to change to a single qualifying award 
in social work. 

Their dissatisfaction was made clear 
at a consultation exercise held by the 
Central Council for Education and 
Training in Social Work over the 
Councils proposals to merge the Cer- 
tificate in Social Service and Certifi- 
cate of Qualification in Social Work 
into one award with one employment- 
based and one college-based route. 

The council says it is trying to reduce 
the frustrations which arise from the 
existing awards which make it hard for 
etiroloyers to use staff flexibly. 

Professor Robert Pinker of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, represent- 
ing the joint universities committee, 
said the council’s proposals were vague 
on issues and resources. 

Social work courses were expensive 
for the institutions which provide them 
and since there would be no extra 
money forthcoming, the change would 
mean a reduction in student numbers. 

“If you look across the board at 


other professions there is no oSb 
which makes such demands On u> 
dents and colleges and still c#m 
make up its mind about what It mm.* 
said Professor Pinker. 

He said the probation service n 
most specific about what it wand 
from the colleges and “doesnot dune 
its mind every minute". 

“A great deal of college time to 
been spent on abortive efforts in scat 
work. In my institution the garni 
slaff/student ratio is 14:1 and itzt&J 
for social work." He did notseenork 
could go and tell them about Ux 
currrent plans. 

Various reports over the past decade 
have come out against such a roovenl 
the universities are wary tint 
CCETSW’s pfons would lead la (be 
employers having too grealasaylnihr 
education and training. 

The Council for National Academe 
Awards also expressed concern to 
the proposals were “emplowr-lti! 
rather than profession-led" and cditd 
not identify the educational level a 
which the new award would He placed. 


Partnership ‘needs practice' 


tknia of the Swann report ’ tiro vide * 
Ufefal - tridlcqtfon$ arid pnnejpte* 
£hlcb coald'ipi of value to the YTS r : 


Regional consultative committees on 
social work education should be estab- 
lished to advise on courses and link 
practising soda! workers with 
academic staff, heads of social work 
certificate courses have recom- 
mended. 

The standing conference of heads of 
Certificate of Qualification: in Sodal 
Work courses has published a paper on 
education and training for social work 
in which it calls for a network of 
regional committees to advise on 
education, necessary resources and 
professional/ncademic partnership. 

Members of the committees would 
include social workers, social work 
teachers, local authorities, unions and inicneciua 
professional associations and con- 
sumers. 

The paper poses a set of policy 
questions for those In social work 
education. Who is to be eligible for 
social ' work education and on what 
criteria should, they be chosen? What 
selection procedures Should be used 
ind how should they be controlled? 

What would happen to social services 
.workers falling to gain a social work 
course place. ; •. " 

It can? for many more preparatory 
sonai work courses 1 for those with 


non-traditional academic tad- 

grounds, extended access and an 

opportunities policy tor entry, »» , 
mandatory awards for all social «« t 
students. , . . , 

Social work education must be* 
partnership between educators j® 
service providers, the report sp 
Educators must be more Beslbtti® 


oiinic mm nwnuwiiuv « 

used to justify an bnperviou®*®: 
the legitimate expectations 800 
cerns of social work service BgMW £i) 
the report snys. ... ..J 

The agencies must avoid befog ag 


provide ndequate staff anfl re»u 
it continues. “If the provision « ii®” 
resources does not commano 
cient priority within a gen &“'***! 
work education of the gua^^^ 
quantity required by a ^ 

- and by a profession - simply && 
be provided.” 

Pressure is Increasing w 
workers to save money, 
sponslbility from ihe. state to 
careers, achieve more 
clients, ar)d be more acco uBf ^v 


There are also major' opportunities, 
now sadly neglpcted.frora promoting 
■exual. eqiianfy, -i'T ;-; s V v r, 

? Perhope . the ■ mopt' 
volret 1 feftrfrdm (he ^dueajloo world 
Is the sudden Involvement hi bon- : 
advanced further education of those 
‘Roon^nt ,or ' educational, policies. 
What I shrink from, hotreverl le' Ac 

acceptance of such changed as bdlng 
anything mote than a step down the 
road- '• i i. 

Noi litijirovemeritig nq( (ho whole 


derating philosophy for the risk business 




uarenfeeo 


'by'JOh ■■turney-r; i' ,, • 

Science. Qbrrespondeiit ; : . 

- D j 1 L 5^ l 1 s ? obe ^» viioMU fak* upthe 
new chair In environmental risk assess-. 

, mertt at the Univtjreity of Enst Anglia 

ripxt year, has spen t bis working life at 
then cart of Britain’s nucldpf industry.: - 
’ 18 currpmly dUecfot oflthfcAio- 

be st resses i hat his work at Easl Anglia • 
'rijl not justbC oh nucWat J issues, 

; vjbe chair,' fonaed h^:a ; £250,qOi) 
WolfsonFoDOdationendowmentfor 
^o first flve yearn (8 Intended to bo a ' 
.ukus^ fpr-flsSerablfng, infbrination on 
qucstiOns ; ai Varied >a$! add jairi, the 
effect of carboh dlo^doon the^otlHf ' 


J •«■ • v i , . 1 'I-WMTVI Iiinm 

don 1 ” ' n^'huclear- power genera- . 

, ; in addition , he will draw pn the tfork ‘ 

V m the rest of the Schdpl. He finds the . 

■ spread of issues tackled at East Anglia " 
: very, attractive,, and. the chair' vrilt . 
\ S n ft l l 5 ’ to : develop ah Intertst-, 

. ‘which has come to mean more land 
. . ipore to be ln rdcent years?. C '•••! r 

; own blstoryr stretches bafck to nhe 
» Project for a'. 

British bqmb.in 1943,-anahebas been : : 




ajgjyse tlie quantification of the re- 
?°urcis we as a;socIctV devqte to 

: = W»}yg out priorities^ he said. . ; ’ 
himself harrowly eluded 
y l^jWsir, before”he 
. wenf to University.’ J , My borne in 
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PC AS launch is 
fixed for May 


by Karen Gold 

The polytechnics’ Central Admis- 
sions Scheme is likely to process 50 
per cent more students than first 
expected, use a national information 
network and eventually include 
teacher training students. 

The scheme will be launched offi- 
cially in May for all polytechnic de- 
gree applicants for autumn 1986. Mr 
Tony Higgins, its chief executive, 
said that Ihe number of predicted 
applicants to polytechnics had in- 
creased from an initial 115,000 to 
almost 170,000. 

Tbe PCAS had decided to print 
300,000 copies of its guide to appli- 
cants and 400,000 application forms - 
the same number as the Universities’ 
Central Council on Admissions, 
which also has around 170,000 appli- 
cants. 

The polytechnic guide and forms 
will be available in May and the 
scheme will follow the same time- 
table as' the UCCA one, with an 
applications deadline of December 15 
and an extra application and clearing 
house running later in that academic 
year. 

There are plans to update the 
clearing procedure from the UCCA 
model with new technology - Mr 
Higgins is already having discussions 
about putting all data on remaining 
available polytechnic places in Au- 
gust 1986 on to a national network 
such as Prestel or Oracle. 

Applicants who had failed to find a 
place until the “clearing" stage would 
then be able to see immediately on 
their school, local education author- 
ity or home network what places 
were available in their subjects. 

Mr Higgins hopes to complete 
negotiations for this by the summer, 
but in any case the PCAS would have 
telephone tines working 17 lo 18 
hours a day for clearing in order to 
speed up the process, be said. 
Pmytechnlc, admissions tutors,, 
schools or careers officers would also 
have to be available for long periods 
to make the system work, he said, 
it is understood that teacher educa- 


tion s Central Register and Clearing 
House will also become computerized 
and compatible with the PCAS and 
UCCA systems. Mr Higgins said that 
he would expect the system to in- 
clude the voluntary colleges within 
five years. 

The first handbook will allow ap- 
plicants to apply for sub-degree 
courses only at polytechnics to which 
they are also applying for degree 
courses. It will also list all other 
public sector institutions where de- 
gree courses are available, and all 
other courses at the 30 polytechnics. 

The PCAS is committed to examin- 
ing this summer whether larger col- 
leges of higher education can be' 
included in the system, as part of its 
agreement with the Department of 
Education and Science which sup- 
plied one third of the setting up costs 
- £210,000 out of £625.000. Running 
costs, which the polytechnics must 
meet themselves, will be around 
£1,100,000 a year, though using a 
national network would increase the 
price. 

Another DES condition was that 
the system should be entirely com- 
patible with UCCA. There are minor 
differences: PCAS applicants will 
have four choices instead of five, and 
will order them alphabetically rather 
than by choice, as UCCA applicants. 
There is also an emphasis on mature 
applicants in the guide and the applica- 
tion form. 

Applicants will be able to go through 
both systems to the end, so there will 
be a possibility of candidates accepting 
one place in each system and only 
appearing at one. The guide will 
discourage this, and it will prevent 
multiple acceptances at polytechnics. 

A video of how the PCAS system 
works has been made by Leeds 
Polytechnic and is to be distributed to 
local authorities who may copy it for 
schools' use. Polytechnic prospec- 
tuses are also.to be published earlier, 
before the end of the summer term, 
so that they are available to appli- 
cants simultaneously with the PCAS 
form and guide. . 


employers have poor record 
on training, says survey 

say one thing and do Research looked at business perfor 
“jojher when it comes to training for ance to see how many of tne cq 


"KHrer when it comes to training for 
°f research sponsored 
Manpower Services Commis- 
has revealed. ' 

ihii of 500 companies showed 
ar . t J°J? er “r 1 ! of private employers 
are Involved in some sort of training- 
8 ' en ph of that training is 

S« rompare<1 10 0ther Eur °P can 

a ' f efoge off-the-job training is 
^ compared to 40 hours 
mimmnm with some of West Ger-. 

8 '“^employer*, 
oer ™ s ! ne ss -spent a mere 0.15 
• . °! it* . annual turnover on 
wluch ft under £4 a week on 
employee. - 

raal?i«(!) ,a J n , Kicholson > MSC cha,r " 

16a enSf! de e ^! es to an open iearn- 
wfpir? I i$. rence to Birmingham last 
iW'iJ— man y employers look 
B fi r 8 t ? a ** t0 ^ minl- 

to^ptffl.- 811 an >nvestment to 
survey carried, out by IFF 


Research looked at business perform- 
ance to see how many of tne com- 
panies which scored as higher perfor- 
mers when it came to output, staff 
increase and new products, nad done 
adult training. 

It found that 9 out of 10 of those ■ 
top performers did some training in- ' 
volvlng half of their employees while 
■ among the low performers little over 
half hod been involved in any training 
and less than one in five of the 
workforce had been involved. 

llie unsuccessful businesses de- 
creased their training over the past 
five years by 20 per cent while the 
hig h performers inprea&d theirs by 


25j>er,cent. 

• Despite this poor record, em- 
ployers' say that adult training is 
essential investment, and^ ^ two .out of 
three have updating training: con- 
tained In their corporate plait- 
' The MSC will.be using the message 
that training excellence is associated 
positively with business performance 
as .part of its national campaign. 


David Jobbins reports from the TUC women’s conference 

Loans ‘would damage chances 9 


Student loans would he just one more 
barrier to post-school education and 
belter career prospects, the TUC 
women’s conference has warned. 

Delegates to the conference in 
Southport last week declared their 
opposition to loans either in plnce of 
the present mandatory awards or in 
adult training. 

Ms Mary Tylee (Engineers and 
Managers Association) said a neces- 
sary pre-condition of equal participa- 
tion in hieher education was a lair 
system of financial support. 

“The main effect of a loans scheme 
would be that young people from 
working class homes would not be 
able to go into higher education be- 
cause of the prospect of having to pay 
the money back, she said. 

“Women would be particularly 
affected because they tend to join the 
labour market - even after higher 
education - in lower paid work or in 
caring industries such as nursing and 
teaching.” 

Ms Susannah Lash, proposing the 
motion for the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, said that financial and 
moral pressures, especially on mar- 

Role of MRC 
centre 

under review 

• by Jon Turney I 

Science Correspondent 
The Medical Research Council is re- 
viewing the role of its largest research 
establishment, the £10 million-a-year 
Clinical Research Centre in Harrow. 

The centre, set up in 1970, adjoins 
Northwick Park Hospital in Harrow 
and accounts for the bulk of the 
MRC's clinical research - working 
directly with patients. It accounts for 
nearly 10 per cent of tbe council’s 
£120 million annual budget. Like all 
MRC units, it is suffering cuts in 
funds for laboratory equipment and 
supplies, and is awaiting news of its 
full allocation for the coming year, 
Tne council ft looking at the cen- 


ried women seemed to be conveying 
the message that they had no right to 
be in the job market at all, but 
“should really be at home washing 
someone else s socks". 

She complained that the trend or 

f iolicies in employment was away 
ram positive discrimination and to- 
wards equal access. The unions must 
not only demand that education and 
training was available but should in- 
fluence its character. 

A sustained assault on the “moun- 
tain of discrimination'’ facing women 
was demanded by Ms Joanna de 
Groot (Association of University 
Teachers) when she called on dele- 
gates to develop the initiative taken 
in Women into Science and En- 
gineering year through the education 
system. 

Women were underrepresented at 
all levels in the engineering and sci- 
entific professions. E We do Know our 
place - our place is at n lathe, in the 
work place, on an oil rig. If the 
Norwegians can employ 500 women 
in their part of the North Sea, there 
is no reason the British cannot do the 
same." 

A second motion on WISE year 


years. It has set up a committee to 
review the- CRC's original concepts 
and objectives, and see what changes 
need to be made. 

Although it dwarfs all other-council 
establishments except the National 
Institute for Medical Research in Mill 
Hill, North London, the CRC is still 
barely large enough to ward off crl- . 
tics' charges that clinical research is a 
poor relation within the conncU. 
They say work with ordinary patients' 
everyday- diseases lacks the glamour 
of research in other council establish- 
ments like the Laboratory for 
Molecular Biology in Cambridge. 

The review group, chaired by Sir 
Michael Stoker, president of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, will report to coun- 
cil within a year. Other members 
include Sir Brian Mailer, n lay mem- 
ber, of council. Professor June Lloyd, 
chairman, of the MRC's systems 
board. Dr Malcolm Godfrey* MRC 
'second 'sceretajy, and. Professors Ian 
Bpuchier of Dundee University, Pej 
, ter Morris oF Hamrherslnith Hospital 
and Keith Peters of the Royal Post- 
graduate Medical School. 



College crosses county boundary 


fccussions have been federation had been agreed in princl- 
. „ wtoid-briiik together pie and the administrative details 
pics and .coirage^ into' the with Doncaster, Rotherham, Barri- 
ng: Open College" so ‘ 'sley and Sheffield colleges and adult 
. • . v .. . education institutes would be worked 

liege of the North of out in the next few weeks. r ! 

ng .alternative access : “ A preliminary meeting has been 

. Jcjft for people .withotii , held with the north-west federahOn 
Wuldfovolve both Sheffield to. explore ways in which we .might 
J Polytechnic* and . wprk together;" he said. 
arh^ UC8 J ,on colleges' ; 1 across Mr David Mopre, tbe founder of 
^i^unfy. borders, • the North WeBt Open CoHeaepnd Mr 

HPjMendithechbice bfnon- ■ Eric Robinson,- Uncashrre. Pofy- ' 
aM *toitenfs. from Lancashire technic director addressed a meeting m 

of f be. Open - Sheffield about the plan? but Lantas- 
8 ■ bp.with the Sow - . ter University, the o«* e r partner in the 

,Xpti«hlre open college which. ' mirth-west, has still to become in- 
ember.. - • volved officially. , ■■■ ■. : • . 

dekn of the faculty : . . llie advantage to tne northern 
Sheffield - /City * open college is that it, will be able to 


development- wprk Already. , do * ,e . 
the north-west. V 1 ' 

: Course materials cap be produced 
more cheaply on a mpre economical 
scale and the reach of the undfthodox 
qualifications will be Wider for. the, 

students. ! ' . ; ’ . : ,r il- 

; The north-west' open college takes 
In 2.Q00 stildents a year 1 mostly on the 
equivalent to Onnd' A levels and 
about 60, fontiriue Into frignor educa- 

lt? One of the stumbling „ flocks to 
plans might be the varying «re8S 
Sven to the need fdr 'accreditation 
and any expansion .would- need, to- 
remain fairly 1 oo$e : to ; tak* Accodhf of 
tbe differences. ’ " ‘ .; 

Liverpool has qlsd agreed In princi- 
ple to set up an open college as part 


was also adopted by delegates - call- 
ing for positive action in training to 
be maintained and extended. 

Ms Patricia Leman (Natfhe and the 
TUC women’s advisory committee) 
warned that the current climate in the 
industry was such that the possibili- 
ties of protecting existing initiatives 
for women, let alone extending them, 
was very small “unless we can con- 
vince this and subsequent govern- 
ments that support is absolutely 
essential” for training and retraining. 

• Trade union support for peace stu- 
dies in colleges and schools was de- 
manded by conference delegates. 

They backed n move from Natfhe 
calling for the introduction by the 
TUC general council of a six-point 
programme directed at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, local 
authorities and trade unions and de- 
signed to raise the profile of peace 
studies. 

Ms Dallnh Hoffman (Natfhe) said 
peace education was an essential part 
of the process of securing world 
peace, bath in colleges and schools, 
and in trade union education. 


tre’s. work Well jn advance of the 
retirement of its present director. Sir ,- 
Christopher Bootn, who goes in four 
years. It has set 





cerite at the university. The appeal has already raised £280,000. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

M Phi I/PhD in ECONOMICS 

Applications -are invited from graduates and final year undergraduates 
rhleresled In undertaking full-lime or part-time research leading to the award of 
a MPhil or PhD degree of the Counoll for National Academic Awards. 

Research areas for which supervision Is currently available include 
Labour Economics ' 

T Industrial & Financial Economics 

* Economics of (he Firm ; . 

•■Public Economics 

* Macmeconometric Modelling 
f Forecasting - 

^.French Social S. Political Theory . . . •- • 

1 * The Politics and Economics of Eastern Europe 
; " Political Economy qf Socialism and Capitalism, 

* Socialist & Liberal Potllfcal Theory 

Training In the use Of computer facilities, the sendees of a computing assistant 
and a specialist project librarian are available. 

Application forms can be obtained from Mr J Davidson, Administrative 
Officer, School of Economics and Politics, Kingston Polytechnic. 
Pemtiyn Road, Kingston upon Thames KT1 SEE. Tel 01-549 1 366, 

(1381 
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Poly costs rise and fall dramatically 


by Karen Gold 

The cost of educating a student in a 
polytechnic changed enormously in 
I9&V84, with some institutions cutting 
their cost per student by up to 8 per 
cent -nearer 13 percent in real terms - 
and others increasing their costs by 
more than a quarter. 

The latest Polytechnic Finance 
Officers’ figures for 1983/84 show 
Brighton Polytechnic making the big- 
gest cut in unit cost - down 8.39 per 
cent. Wolverhampton's cut was nearly 
as large - down 7.04 per cent - 
followed by Wales, down S.07 per 
cent. 

The Polytechnic of Central London 
increased Its costs the most - in 1983/84 
its students cost 37.91 per cent more 
than in 1982/83 - followed by City of 
London, up 27.87 per cent. These 
outsize increases nrc partly a result of 
the Inner London Education Author- 
ity's generous topping-up, bur also 
because of higher costs in London. 

The scale of the changes also mean 
large jumps up and down the league 
table of polytechnic unit costs. North 
East London keeps Its place at the top. 
The gap between it and Its nearest 
neighbour has widened, but its percen- 
tage increase is smflll - 1.46 per cent, 
an actual decrease when in nation is 
taken into account. 

South Bank has moved up front 
third to second place, replacing Urichl- 
on which fell to fifth. Tccsside nas 
fallen from fourth to eighth, Coventry 
from fifth to twelfth and Wales and 
Birmingham from twentieth and twen- 
' ty- first In 1982/83 down to the bottom 
of the table. All those polytechnics 
have cut tbeir unit costs not only in 
percentage but in actual figures, some 


Durham 
teacher 
training drop 

by John Yates 

Poor career prospects and bad morale 
in the teaching profession are blamed 
for a :t)ig drop ip ,.Lhe numbers of 


by over £HK1 per student. 

In the orher direction the most 
dramatic leaps come from Central and 
City of London again: up from the two 
bottom (cheapest) places in 1982/83 to 
fourth and thirteenth respectively. 
North London has gone up from ninth 
to third; Portsmouth is up from twelfth 
to sixth and Liverpool up from twenty- 
eighth to eleventh. The big city 
polytechnics - Leeds, Leicester, Shef- 
field, Trent, Newcastle - remain in the 
lowest cost group, as do Plymouth and 
Bristol. 

The finance officers point out in the 
introduction to thoir survey of 
polytechnic expenditure that the unit 
cost figures will be different from those 
of the National Advisory Body, be- 
cause the latter's programme weight- 
ing are different. 

They also say that comparisons of 
institutional efficiency must take into 
account the size, age' and number of 
sites, the academic and staff profile, 
and the balance of work between 
advanced and non-advanced courses. 
Staff numbers used in calculations 
were based on those in post in March 
1984. 

The breakdown of costs into sub- 
jects show that vast differences still 
exist. Engineering at City of London 
costs almost twice as much as else- 
where, and three times as much as at 
Manchester (the lowest ). Architecture 
at Leicester costs three times as much 
ns it does at Sheffield; teacher educa- 
tion at North Staffordshire costs 
almost twice as much as everywhere 
else, where costs are relatively stan- 
dard. Visual arts students cost most at 
Leeds - almost twice as much as at 
Kingston. 


The research income also varies: 
Central London, with £1,230.000, 
earns the most from externally funded 
research; next comes Newcastle with 
£978,000 and Brighton with £914,000. 
Spending on capita] work shows that 
Birmingham diu best with £3,486,000, 
followed a long way behind by Oxford 


£2,167,0110 and NE 


£1,709.000. The polytechnics with 
least capital spending in 1983/84 were 
Thames (£91,000), City of London 
(181,000) and Leicester (£185,000). 
Polytechnic Finance Officers' Group 
Polytechnic Expenditure 1983/84, £11, 
is available from the Bursar, Brighton 
Polytechnic, Mithras House, Lewes 
Road, Brighton BN2 4AT. 




1983/84 


Percentage 



unit cost 

1982/83 

Increase/ 

Rank 

Polytechnic 

In £s 

unit cost 

decrease 

t 

North Eaat London 

3,784 

3,710 

+ 1-46 

2 

South Bank 

3,526 

3,367 

+ 4-72 

3 

North London 

3,362 

3,098 

-l- 8-52 

4 

Central London 

3,287 

2.369 

+37-91 

5 

Brighten 

3,263 

3,551 

- 8-39 

6 

Portsmouth 

3,180 

3,028 

+ 502 

7 

Thames 

3,136 

3,123 

+ 0-42 

a 

Teesslde 

3,129 

3,261 

- 4-05 

9 

Hatfield 

3,126 

2,867 

+ 9.10 

10 

Sunderland 

3,102 

3,119 

- 0-55 

ii 

Liverpool 

3,020 

2,572 

+17-42 

12 

Coventry 

Clly oi London 

OxTord 

3,018 

3,132 

- 3-64 

13 

3,005 

2,350 

+27-87 

14 

2,970 

2,871 

+ 3-45 

16 

Kingston 

Middlesex \ 

North Staffordshire/ 

2,954 

3,013 

- 1-96 

18 

2,916 

/ 3,063 
13,045 

- 4-80 

- 4-24 

IB 

Wolverhampton 

2,904 

3,124 

- 7 04 

19 

Huddersfield 

2,875 

2,665 

- 3-04 

20 

Leicester 

2,863 

2,805 

+ 2-07 

21 

Lancashire 

2,866 

2,802 

+ 1-93 

22 

Newcastle 

2,840 

2,871 

- 1-08 

23 

Trent 

2,829 

2,705 

+ 4-58 

24 

Sheffield 

2,810 

2,702 

+ 4-00 

26 

Plymouth 

2,780 

2,698 

+ 3-04 

26 

Leeds 

2,748 

2,674 

+ 2.69 

27 

Manchester 

2,735 

2,883 

+ 1.94 

28 

Bristol 

2,667 

2,490 

+ 8-71 

29 

Wales \ 

Birmingham/ 

2,619 

/ 2,759 

1 2,736 

- 5-07 

- 4-28 


courses In 

1 -. 

University's careers advis- 
ory service’s annual report says the 
total number of Durham graduates 
takfnc a PGCE course in the United 
Wnjdora fell from 133 in 1983 to 82 in 

Ten years ago 21 per cent of Durham 
graduates. Went oh. to PGCE courses. 
The percentage has now fallen to 7.5 
pier cent, but Durham's own PGCE 
course had a record year with 15 L 
students completing the course, up 
from. 139 in 1983. 

.' The report notes tifet due;, id tire' 

: reduced student int&|ce of 1981' the. 
fofol uuinber of students: graduating In 
J984 fell by 7.4 per cent from 1,33Q in 
1983 to 1,231 in 1984: . , ; 

. The report says there was a marked 
increase in the number of science, 
graduates . joining • industrial . cotn- 
pamesj reflecting the greater fivaHabil- 
ttyhf jobs »r physical sciefitislsi . 

A ; quarter . or Durham’s' graduates 
starticd thelr Careers in the public 
sector. But commerce remained the 
most important sector of employment, 
altrMtlng 46 per, cent.Of those entering 
employment. 

Fewer graduates ffifroin 1983 went 
into banking, Insurance, enlcrtaln- 
menl and leisure but the biggest 
change was in chartered accountancy, 
ydowp.frofl IQS.in 1983 to 96 lb 1984, . 
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Sheep may safely graze on Scholars Piece on the west side of Cambridge University King’s College “Backs” 
Thls is pne of the 600 photographs token by Tim Rawlewho wrote and designed an Illustrated guide 
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Dislike of 
loans 

Universal 1 

by Olga Wojtas : 

Scottish Correspondent 

Research by the National UqIbm I 
Students into countries whH 1 ' 
student loans systems shows thww i 
one thing in common: they sEI ? 
end loans. ' ■ 

This claim was made by 
Morgan, an NUS vice president 
union’s Scottish conference la dJ* 
last weekend. Mr Marian 
that NUS research SfeS 
travelled round Europe and Ncrt . 
America investigating loans systta 
and are now compiling a report tok 
presented at the NUS national cafe 
ence. 

The Tories had cited loans seta 
in Sweden, Denmark and thelta 
States as potential models torBM 
said Mr Morgan. But NUS rtu« 
had shown that Swedish loam tat 
grossly inadequate, with lane m 
Bers of students taking part-time wt 
“It is accepted by the Swedish gon» 
ment that it has restricted access 
working class people, to women*!* 
mature students, he said. . 

Loans had created chaos fa D» 


cans 
Freddie Three v 

■. ,i 

American money will bocist work ati 
the Turing Institute ia Glasgow, set up 
last year by artificial mtellittence 


ttle room at the top for women, says survey 

hold ^ top ■ At the lecturer Grade Tl/Senior lec- The largest concentration 
ipr educational posts or. are repre- tUrer level, women still represent less henris nfTfonartments is Inengfr™ 


Fewer ftraduates than in lQM U . st ^ artificial Intelligence 

a-tlwSSSSS, swsraastf 

, uSr ! tyoV U S?Jhdyd=^«?b^ld!lg 

NUScIampsdowh 8?# 

on anti-Semitism Scpch hj through a single ipulUdisci- 


' • Uaderidf ihe .MUittr 

Students have actwl Oec^vely tajsfem £350 -wSSS^SSS^S SSr i^ 

i- : : computer research. WchVmSl dis-.. 

Ap emergency executive motion parsed . , ■ ■ «iyre;v»»- 

Ubled for next week’s NUS eonferr^ Professor Michie^venh.r«H(ncr, m< . 
mco in Blackpool reaffirms ' fhat^the Alv^y fends, ^ntt hSs now attracted I 
^ nh J2f 1 Je Jsb *(ude t , t I sodefie?. $300;00G grupt from US WestinSsc 


. Only a handful, of women hold top 
senior educational posts qf. are reipre- 
rented on internal college committees 
Compared to men In the London and 
So fl ih East Region, according to a 
survey completedby the area’s region- 
al advisory bpdy.. . 

. The.' survey, as ..yet unpublished,: 
tvh(ch Is bared on. near 70 per . cent 
response by 130 polytechnic and cpl- 
leges i shows there are tWo, women 
prindpali/directjora to 64 him; nine 
wotoenylce principals to 75 men . and 
I only 43 female heads of departments tp 


.'At the lecturer Grade Il/Senlor lec- 
turer level, women still represent less 
than a! third, with 388 to 1,121 males. 
At lecturer grade II, females represent 
iust under half, or 768 to 1,758 males. 
But at lecturer Grade I. there are some 


i.w'S^M-S' re “ roe 

As far as Internal college commit- !l* he t ^ ? • hnaneh .r 


The largest concentfajion ojjjj- 
heads of departments is in enpwL 
(80), business (71) and gencm^ 
education (58). . _ . -.-v 

In the categories ranging 
cipal lecturers to lecturer Gwoo*’t.^ 


„ The picturehardly improves at lec^ . feg. heads <jf dep 
hirer level. . There are (or: example;, tmicentrated ‘ In ' 
S pr!nci P a!, . tb J51 male, (njne)"?ebretarial 

ahd. 435 female senior Jectufers to . : and business (gfe) 
1,621 males, . j . .‘of there sections th’i 


dees ate concerned, the survey found 
1 tq&t on college governing bodies there 
were 117. women and 471 males, on 
academic boards 319 womeft to 1,288 
males and on. faculty boards 330 
Woraeii to 1,136 males; 

The largest number of women hold- 
ing heads <jf department prists are 
concentrated . In. hrirpe. economics 
UPeJl secretarial/languages (eight) 
.auWdness (six), but agatn for eacc 
or there sections the majority are raeii. 


the social . sciences, ^"SrinS 
generai/adMlt education, gSga 

principal lecturer and sejdor 
fever, there are still inora J 
of these categories thah v.^ak" 1 

' The position improyes # 1 }^ 
lecturer Grade II In J« m 
category taking sbcftl 
ness and ^general adult ^ 
therd are definitely I h9 ra , 

;dally in business 

women is roughly double ihat^ 


fovoiir : 

8 t^y will ^ 5 ?* 


1 1 


o take a lough lino with the priion toward immediate 
; tcafershipai SunderiondPolytechaic, beuredto.deve!op 
.which has banned Iw Jewjsji society. In • robot system, Fre 
• the hope that tma wlU prevent a- Edlnburuh Urilve 
•handfuiW; similar ;hioves elsewhere 1970s, but' friotf 
’ : ; tbnjugh-ihoriake 

The NyS execulivewill, recommend . ; The Westfughot 

J.^Sf n u5 ,n * % ^, h,s corporation's Sire 

sa&ff! 

7 : : ' 1 ' v c l dance,"'; L-. '• 





Xandidates wiU; take the STEP ex- 


Miy TVTIU , . K|I |1 I 

.- The lattft.reform agj 1 " 
;bridge Dujirif phase WOWJJ 
versfty, whlcn-.has^alw > 
seventh term entrance ■ ° 

•. Unurid It i fourth term 
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default rate on the average HSU I 
debt which was a national soak SI, 
“Loans without a doubt areapaF. 
everything that NUS has ever mol fc 
for, said Mr Morgan. I; 

The conference unanimoustypari r 
a motion opposing any attempt * t. . 
introduce loans, and calling kx i F 
“nationwide shutdown of loe pot r 
school education system in theewaul j] 
any loan scheme beina announcer 9 
Delegates also callea foracoocetri | 
fight against continuing cuts in.«d» § 
tion expenditure and instructed ik £ - 
executive to organize a series of at | 
lege occupations throughout tk 
country. f , 

The executive was also Insiructedi 
seek support for student attwws hi i 
the. general cdufiptiorucommuwj/ ' 

the trade union movement. Diftw . 
Woods of the Scottish Assore»<l N. 
University Teachers told the tosw 1 ; s 
encc that lecturers were vetj t» V 
cerned about loans proposals. p 

were “pnthetically inodeaiiate . jj l . 
said, but it would be quite j 

worsen students' financial poatwoq 
replacing grants with loans. 

The conference also attBckw* 
Youth Training Scheme, vWu ® 
delegate described « ,, ‘ n 
reintroduction of National 5ejw- 
YTS was forcing young p»j» 
jobs they didn't want and woulow 
accept in any other circumsuiw* 

The conference voted ovcjjj 
rningly to campaign for tra de 
withdraw from area mnnp°wcru» 
and nil other commiuecs relating 
the Youth Training Scheme. , 

. However, Mr Alex MacMI 
Aberdeen University condefflfl»» 
move as “sheer pique 


overseas news 


Access at 
all costs 
criticized 

from Christine Tausig 

OTTAWA 

Accessibility at all costs has eroded 
undergraduate university education in 
Canada, Douglas Wright, president of 
the University of Waterloo, told a 
recent conference on financing Cana- 
dian higher education and university 
research. 

Class sizes had become "out- 
rageous", Dr Wright told the confer- 
ence, which was organized by the 
financial Post and Air Canada. 

Students should bear more responsi- 
bility for the cost of their education, Dr 
Wright told about 200 delegates. Tui- 
tion fees could be doubled or even 
tripled with little impact on accessibil- 
ity, he stated. He added that a stu- 
dent’s decision to attend university had 
more to do with cultural and social 
attitudes that developed in early teen- 
age years than with tuition costs. 

Conference participants - mostly 
academics, business leaders and gov- 
ernment officials - offered a range of 
practirel solutions to a difficult ques- 
tion: who should pay for Canada's 
universities: Like Dr Wright's answer, 
most were controversial. 

In the end, there was only once 
consensus: Canadian universities face 
a desperate need for more money and 
the government is unlikely to be the 
source. 

Canada's problems were similar to 
those experienced throughout the 
coramon wealth, noted James Dow- 
ney, president of the University of 
New Btunswick. Governments every- 
where' were attempting to decrease 
funding commitments to universities in 
order to save money. The pressure was 
on all universities to "get out and 
hustle more money", Dr Downey 
remarked. 

Many participants at the conference 
colled on the Corporate sector to 
provide more funds, particularly for 
research. 

Before business leaders invested in 
• higher education, they must be told 
more about the value of universities’ 
activities, Mr Adam Zimmerman, 
president of Noranda Inc, told the 
inference. “Industry Is most likely to 
increase support where it sees a direct 
benefit for Itself," he said. “If the 
Deneats are obvious, the question of 
who pays will not be terribly difficult." 

u Canadian buslneases Invested in 
the country’s universities, they should 
target their donations to a small group 
or potentially top quality international 
universities, advised John Evans, for- 
ffr president of the .University of 
loronto and now a corporate chair- 
man. Corporate support could make 
“. l retncndous Impact if used selec- 
bvehr, be argued, “But It will not have 
any impaot lilt is given to universities 
across the board." 

u Dr Erena termed such donations as 
strategic giving", pointing put that . 

J? )u !£:F^ eve a “pace-setter 
■wrcctj similar to the impact that- 
Rr e *?PP u * private universities have in 
: the United States; / 

Concentrating research efforts in a 
group pf universities 
would help Canada built the research - 
^f n J uaeded for international effect, ■ 
Eraser Mustard, president of 
jw Canadian Institute for Advanced 
{jorearch apd a member of the recent 
“orey Commission, which reported 
°o the feturp of Ontario University. . 


West Germans face reality 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Far from turning into "no future” 
pessimists or political rebels. West 
German stiSdents are facing up to their 
rapidly worsening job chances with 
remarkable realism and flexibility. 

• A series of official studies on student 
behaviour in face of the deteriorating 
employment situation reveal that West 
German youth is increasingly willing to 
compromise on career expectations - 
although -few are turning away from 
higher education. 

Job prospects for graduates have 
deteriorated sharply over the past 
decade. Already, an average of 10 
graduates is pushing into each job 
available. Political scientists and arts 
graduates, where the ratio is 350:1 and 
68:1 respectively, bear the brunt of the 
problem, and federal education minis- 
ter Dorothee Wilms has said the 
situation will continue to worsen “for 
some time". 

. This is a long way from the early 
1970s when only 4 per cent of all 
people employed in Germany held 
academic degrees. Yet while at the 
time the civil service took on some 54 
per cent and industry 21 per cent of all 
graduates, neither of these sectors has 

S own sufficiently to absorb West 
ermanv's swelling "student moun- 
tain" which has since grown fivefold to 
reach 1.3 million students this term. 

The third field - the so-called “free 
professions" which have been taking 
on the bulk of this massive increase are 
by now also hopelessly overcrowded. 
Lawyers are in the worst position, their 
□umbers having doubled to over 
47,000 over the past decade. The 
federal Chamber of Law. pointing to 
what it calls a “pathological process” , 
has warned students against taking up 
law courses. 

Prospects are hardly rosier for the 


medical profession, until recently' con- 
sidered among the most secure and 
lucrative in Germany. However, a 
leading medical journal has forecast 
that by the mid-1990s some 40,000 of 
an expected 190,000 doctors will not be 
able to find jobs. Furthermore average 
incomes of doctors, which dropped by 
four per cent last year. Is expected to 
fall further. 

Yet all this bad news so far Hbs not - 
relieved pressure on West Germany's 
beleagured lecture halls. Instead stu- 
dent numbers soared by another 5.8 
per cent last winter term; however in 
an interesting development only the 
number of male first-year students 
grew (2.4 per cent) while that for 
women dropped by 3.9 per cent. The 
rectors' conference expects the rise to 
continue with overall numbers to reach 
1.5 million students at the end of the 
decade. 

However, one indication that the 
worsening iob prospects are affecting 
student behaviour is the rise in the 
number of school-leavers with the 
ablnir who opt against enrolling in 
university. Last year a record 15.9 per 
cent of abitur holders (23.8 per cent 
women) decided against a degree 
course, with another 23 per cent saying 
they were undecided. In 1971, the 
figures were six per cent and seven per 
cent respectively. 

More and more school-leavers are 
opting for vocational training, 
although openings are increasingly 
scarce there too. Indeed a special 
government commission has called on 
German trade and industry to use the 
.“immense potential" of abitur holders 
'and expand training facilities. 

Last year a record 80,000 or 28 per 
cent of all applicants for vocational 
training facilities, mainly in the bank- 
ing ana industrial trade sectors, were 
gyranasium-frained, and the govern- 
■ ment expects the figure to rise to over a 


third in 1985. However, over a fifth 
break off their training in mid term and 
over 40 percent still goon to university 
after their training which is evidently 
still viewed as an interim solution. 

Generally, it seems that the worsen- 
ing prospects have not destroyed the 
idealism of German students. Accord- ‘ 
ing to a study commissioned by the 
government, almost half the students 
polled in 1982/83 had followed their 
personal talents and interests in choos- 
ing their subjects. One third consid- 
ered personal interests and profes- 
sional choices equally important while 
only nine per cent had selected their 
course solely because of secure iob : 
prospects. ,r Geenerally, the mod is 
one of idealism, orientated towards 
autonomy and self-fulfilment,’’ the 
study, conducted at the University of 
Konstanz, concluded. 

Similarly, German students are in- 
creasingly willing to make comprom- 
ises in tneir career plans. -Most of the 
students questioned were prepared to 
make financial concessions (86 per 
cent); to accept long commuting hours 
or moving to another city (72 per cent); 
or to spend some time working in 
another area before finding a suitable 
job (60 per cent). 

The sombre-minded assessment was 
accompanied by surprising political 
moderation, with 56 per cent of the 
students describing themselves 
“middle of the road" In their political I 
views, with 31 per cent saying they 
were “left wing” and only five percent 
“on the right 1 '. Some B5 per cent 
rejected any use of violence, while 
only nine per cent expressed an in- 
terest inactive university politics. 

Meanwhile, another study by the 
University Information System (HIS) 
revealed that 34 per cent of German 
graduates now spent over a year 
looking for a job. 



Student demo 
goes ahead 

Security police cordons around the 
main campUB of Warsaw University 
failed to prevent a demonstration to 1 
'commemorate the purges ln the uni- 
: versity during, 1968. . : • - 

. Flowers were laid at the site where 
the main dashes occurred between 

police and demortstrators. According 

to one student activist, the d cm oust ra- 
tion was deliberately kept low key - 
nevertheless out the 150 partidpants a 
considerable number were arrested. 

The events of March 1968 have a 
considerable symbolic significance for 
Polish universities. Any attempts to 
mark the anniversary were prohibited 


A series of international symposia 
has been planned, at the University of 
Copenhagen’s Institute of Theoreti- 
cal Physics of the birth of Niels Bohr 
(above), ' 

Niels Bohr was one . of Ihe 
architects of modern physics and he 
won the Nobel physics prize in .1922. 
After work with Rutherford at Man- 
chester, be founded the Copenhagen 
Institute, which U today known os 

the Niels Bohr Institute. He fled from 
the Nazis and took part In work on 
the atom brimb In the Uplted States. 

After Hiroshima he; became a 
fervent advocate of nuclear disarma- 
ment and the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. _ 


memorations several of the purged 
scholars who were driven Ihto exile. 

This year, the March events ac- 
quired a special importance, as a result 
of the attempt by the state and Cotn- 
munifit Party to destroy the academic 
autonomy won under Solidarity, 

A statement last month from under- 
ground Solidarity organizations with 
ui Warsaw’s -elgnt umveraity-leyei'ln 
stitutiortS condemned the proposer 
reform of the Higher Eduction Act bj 
even more rcprejslve thau^hd 
'■ /twn-type" Icrislation'lnfroauced after 
1968. The Main Council for Higher 
Education marked the anniversary by 
declaring unequivocally that It saw.no 
need for the tefonh.' ■ 


ri^h discuss cross-border cooperation 

from John WaUhe , • cent in the demand for Kigher-educa- 

DUBLIN, tion in the 1 republic and: a decline In . *°uld be fBtaWishei 


from John WaUhe , Cent in the demand for higher-educa- 

- nimin-i 1 tion in the republic and & decline In 

-Northern Ireland. More studenti from. 

An important conference will be held the republio will tend to go north and. 
«n Dublin, probably in mid-May, to • Professor William* suggests measures 
9h?uss cooperation : in higher educa- " to facilitate this cross-border ^ flow, 
fll'i bOth pam ohreland.J: ' ■ He also suggests that: ; ; 

ren?rt . publication. bf a • '• the Open University be allowed to 

Ju^ r V'Vhich examines tbC existing 1 mJD.ii* «t.«Ws directly in the re-. 


link* .7u ." lc V l r recruit stuaerps .airecny m ,».« 

; EWf 


He also .uggcjts th..i : ; 

• the Open University be al|oWed'to jjgjjl! tho republic and Northern 
recruit students directly In the re-. . j re | ant j; ij should maka reepmmenda- 
P ubllc{ : .. .u.:- tion* aboil t; what should 


• an Irish academic foundation 
should be established with the alms of 
stimulating . rcseanib, pMtgraduate 
Study and cross border academic ,coih 
tflcta ' • * . 

Urging the bolding ; of .am eaHy 
conference, the two councils said t 
should Involve all relevant educational 
interests in the republic and Northern 


• a distance learalhg Authority In Jhe -foe effect to the ideas and suggestions 
republic should cooperate with the OU . ^feined in the study. ■ . 
in adapting course materials where :*rhe Dublid government Avelcorncd 
necessary ; ' v . the report.' ft said tjiat wilting links 

iM.^ n5houW,M ^“- 




US to set up 

computer 

centres 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Four supercomputer centres are to be 
set up in the United States over the 
next live years at a cost of more than 
S200 million. 

The supercomputers will be housed 
at Cornell University, The University 
■of Illinois, the University of California 
[at San Diego, and the Consortium for 
Scientific Computing - a nonprofit 
^corporation of 12 big research institu- 
itlons near Princeton, New Jersey., 
They were chosen after a nationwide' 
■competition among 22 institutions and- 
Iwill form the nucleus of a national 
academic network for use by scientists 
and engineers throughout the US. 

Funalng for the centres will como 
from the National Science Founda- 
tion, which is giving annual grants to 
ech ranging from $7 million to $13 
jtnilllon. Supplementary funding is cx- 
Ipected to come from states ana indus- 
try under a cost-sharing programme. 

The supercomputers, defined as the 
largest and fastest computers commer- 
cially available at any given time, are 
.expected to be available for scientific 
.research late this year or early 1986. 
They represent a radical new depar- 

1 ‘ture for the National Science Founda- 
tion, which has never before estab- 
lished a national facility purely for 
computer science. 


Chinese date 


The Chinese o 
the United 


committee for 
International 


Youth Year is sponsoring a gathering 
of youth from all over Asia and the 
Pacific region in Peking from May 
10-24. 
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overseas news 


France pushes elitist policy 


v,U SC-.'^.l 



from David Dickson 

PARIS 

The French government is stepping up 
pressure on its universities to publicly 
acknowledge that they do not form a 
single, homogenized system, but differ 
significantly in the quality 0 / the 
education that they offer. 

This is a central clement in the 
strategy that is being adopted by the 
minister of national education, M 
Jean-Plerre Che vend meat, to encour- 
age a new tradition of what he calls 
republican elitism" in the nation's 
schools and universities. According to 
M Cheven&ment, this is necessary to 
ensure that, while equality of educa- 
tional opportunity remains the essen- 
tial principle, equal emphasis is given 
to academic ability as the key to 
professional success and social 
achievement. 

Two recent moves announced by the 
minister arc planned to address this 
goal by stimulating universities into an 
increased effort to raise their standards 
of tenchi ligand research. The first has 
been the creation of a new national 
committee charged with evaluating the 
performance ofindividunl universities 
- and in some coses separate depart- 
ments - und publishing an annual 
report of its findings. 

the second has been (lie announce- 
ment of a new undergraduate degree, 
known as a magistire. This will be 
awarded to selected students, who, 
after achieving high marks in the 
examinations taken at the end of their 


first two years of university study, 
successfully complete a further three 
years of a special high-powered course 
which has been approved by the 
ministry. 

The government's intention is to use 
the new degree as a way of identifying 
departments which it considers to offer 
exceptionally high standards of 
teaching - and, by implication, of 
research - in subject areas considered 
important for the future of the nation. 

Last week, the minister of state 
responsible for universities in the 
ministry of national education, M 
Roger-Gcrard Schwartzenbcrg, de- 
fended the new elitism being encour- 
aged in universities as a way of meeting 
each of three objectives (hat have been 
placed before higher education: quali- 
ty, equity and modernity. 

Writing in the daily newspaper Le 
Monde, M Schwartzenberg said that 
quality in particular had become one of 
tnc great imperatives of the university 
system. "It is important that effort ana 
rigour, success and competence, 
should be recognized,” he said, since 
these characteristics were the key to 
success in global, scientific and tech- 
nological competition, which de- 
pended heavily on the work of uni- 
versity teachers and research workers. 

Both the national evaluation com- 
mittee, which will be made up of 15 
members appointed by the council of 
ministers on the recommendation of 
various existing university advisory 


bodies, and the new examination, 
were, he said, intended to help achieve 
this goal. 

In the latter case, for example, the 
government’s intention was to exploit 
its specific characteristics of the high- 
est performing universities in certain 
disciplines, such as management, com- 
puter sciences, social sciences, physics 
and biology. 

The need to raise academic stan- 
dards on postgraduate (or thud cycle) 
training courses has also led the gov- 
ernment to set up 1 1 new committees, 
each chaired by prominent members of 
the academic community, to take a 
close look at the courses in separate 
areas currently being offered by uni- 
versities. 

The government move has met with 
a hostile reaction from parts of the 
academic community. Jean-Francois 
Toumadre, for example, the general 
secretary of the national union for 
higher education, has attacked both 
the new degrees and the evaluation 
committee, whose activities, he 
claimed, would inevitably lead to an 
increasing hierarchization among uni- 
versities. 

His union has also registered its 
opposition to the government's prop- 
osal that universities be given extra 
resources for the new nigh level 
courses leading to the maglstire de- 
gree, claiming that this will “only 
increase still further unequal distribu- 
tion of available resources.” 


‘Super-race’ 
to be reviewed 

The Singapore government has 
announced that it is going to review 
some of US controversial education 
policies, including a scheme which 
involves selection procedures for top 
schools which gives preference to chil- 
dren with mothers who are university 
graduates. 

Education minister Tony Tan, 
laktbg tb u mooting of school pHn- 
>aYt, paid Abe ha&tovwid 

R%vtoview unavoidable because of 
towards 

‘ the scheme.!;. 

•: The scheme is part of a broader 

K amme, introduced last June, 

_ conducted by the government’s 
Social Development Unit, which also 
. indudes giving financial incentives to 
; university graduates to many and have 
.children, the assumption being that 
• they, will tend to produce more ablet r 
. and intelligent children.. A; special 
:> matchmaking unit has been set-up to 
: help single graduates find suitable 
partners. But the' idea Has; attracted' 
very few graduates; ‘ 

Another scheme tavblving.a £4 £00 
..incentive to encourage married ebu- 
pleswilh low educational performance 
to be sterilized after their second or 
. third child has also faired poorly. Only 
57 couples have come forward in the 
10 ri\qn.ths that the scheme has been 
.running. . t ' - 

- The government : Opposition, the 
: Roman Catholic : Church and many 
other pscssplre groups within the coun-. 
■ try have Utterly Opposed the whbje 
"super-race" programme since its con- 
ception, and it has received worldwide 
; criticism since its introduction in June 
I9S4. 



Bfr Zeit University, ;on Israel’s West Bank, is Uirgely shut for the 
eighth rime th five yeatsfotla wing araldby the Israeli army earlier this 
, nipntn, A; two-month closure ofthe New Carapus, which houses the 
. unWersity administration, computing department, engineering facul- 
ty science blocks, library, canteen and social facilities, was ordered a 
.' fortnight: ago. The action renders three 'quarters Of the university 
inoperative.,’ .• •' . : ;i : • 

The other followed a midnight raid by! the Irfaell army on a book 
. exhibition. Illegal literature, including manuals on the preparation of 
home-made bombs, was said to have been seized and SS students 
detained, AH but nine were released shortly afterwards. 


University 
ordered to 
stop inquiry 

from Geoff Maslen, 

MELBOURNE 

The governor of Victoria, Sir Brian 
Murray, has ordered Dcakin Universi- 
ty near Melbourne not to hold an 
inquiry into claims that 011 c of its 
senior academics falsified research re- 
sults. 

Acting in the traditional role of 
university visitor. Sir Brian upheld a 
petition from Professor Michael Briggs 
which argued that the vice chancellor 
of Deakin, Professor Fred Jevons, had 
erred in his handling of the case. 

For the past 14 months. Professor 
Briggs, a Deakin University biochem- 
ist. Ties been attempting to protect 
himself against suggestions that he 
falsified some of his research into oral 
contraceptives. 

Under university regulations such 
carges, if proved, amount to gross 
misconduct. They are among the most 
serious claims that can be made against 
a scientist or academic and couidhave 
led to Professor Briggs’s dismissal 
from the university. Professor Briggs 
said he was relieved by the outcome 
but concerned by the worldwide dam- 
age done to his reputation. 

An English-born biochemist. Pro- 
fessor Briggs has been a controversial 
figure in world medical circles. A 
consultant with the World Health 
Organization, he is best known for his 
work on contraceptives and for de- 
velojDm^a male contraceptive pill in 

A confidential report from the gov- 
ernor to the university says Professor 
Jevons erred three times in his hand- 
ling of the original complaint. 

According to the report, Professor 
Briggs and his wife, DrMaxine Briggs, 
published two research papers on oral 
contraceptives in 1979 and 1980 involv- 
ing studies of women in Zambia and 
Melbourne. 

In Novctnbef 1983 the chairman of 
Deakin University’s Ethics Commit- 
tee, Dr R. J. Rossiter, wrote to 
Professor Briggs about this research. 
After receiving a reply from Professor 
Briggs, Dr Rossiter wrote to the vice 
chancellor and said he had received 
allegations about the research work of 
Professor Briggs which he had investi- 
gated and, as a result, had decided to 
make a formal complaint. Dr Rossiter 
suggested an Inqulty be set up to look 
ihto the complaint; 

‘ Professor Jevons wrote to Professor 
Briggs in April l984, informing him of 
the Complaint and stating that this 
would necessitate a preliminary com- 
mittee holding an Inquiry unacr tho 
university regulations. ' 

Professor Briggs refused to attend a 
meeting with the committee and in- 
stead sought on injunction from the 
Supreme Court to stop the university 
holding the inquiry.. In response, tho 
university claimed the governor, as 
visitor, and exclusive jurisdiction over 
•. internal univenity matters. The Sup- 
reme, Court agreed; so Professor 
Briggs then rpetitloned the governor. 

Sir Brian appointed Mr Justice 
' ' Starke of the Supreme Court to act as 
“assessor” , to assist him and mDecem- 
ber- tho judge held a hearing In 
chambers. ’ 


Survey finds 
reforms 
‘a disaster’ 


11 w 


Jon Turney visits Geneva before the Kendrew report on Brit ish participation in nuclear research 

A cause for conCERN — 


from Donald Fields 


HELSINKI 


Judging by academic reaction, as*, 
ernment-iniposed reform of few 
courses in Finnish univenitioj L 
been a barely qualified disaster. 

This conclusion is based onapolh 
the Foundation for Research in H® 
Education and Science Policy of nw 
other of the 1,544 professon Mi 
assistant professors employed In tk 
country’s 17 sents of higher leann 
In an 84 per cent response, only 17* 
cent believed the reform, which pasd 
through 0 bureaucratic pipetioeb 
four years before implementatix fe 
1980, should be retained unamesded 

All of 25 per cent wanted a return 
the old system, and 17 percental 
“fundamental" changes in the pmn 
one. The balance - 41 per cent-n 
made up of those advocating s£jk 
adjustments. 

Disenchantment, was most mated 
in the humanities and pore sriasa 
such as physics and chemistry; nmU 
and technological professors wttfli 
least dissatisned. 

Dr Juha Vuorinen, director oftte 
lobby-like foundation, said the M- 
ings indicated that the reform tri 
fallen down in its two main objeedra 
of making degrees more co» 
orientated and shortening the t * 
spent on studies, though It old (osar 
extent succeeded in hamtonizingiui- 
dards in different subjects. 

The survey is part of a larger projtd 
the foundation is undertaking to bool 
efficiency in the universities. It cow 
at a critical juncture, when the cwtifr 
left government coalition is ignorag 
academic scepticism and prepuuf 
new all-embracing legislation to com 
the universities, replacing a 20-yea 
Act that expires in I9tt. 

"If the bill wore to provide mr i 
money for thP'UflfWWtiBS wfjW* 
come it, but the Ministry of fa® V- 
would disapprove. Dr Vuobk* 
observed. . 1 - - 

Despite this prospect, the \ 
ment dods not ap£ ear “ , 1 0 ^^ * 
the autonomy orrinnfah urivenjg 1 
which is more extensive than iff MP 
hnurina Sweden but lew Due . 


A*v a particle physicist where the 
action is today and the answer has to be 
Geneva. You can scribble theories to 
account for the behaviour of the basic 
building blocks of matter anywhere, 
but you can only test them in a few 
daces because of the massive appar- 
atus needed. Just now, the best place is 
the European Centre for Nuclear Re- 
search, spanning the Franco-Swiss 

b °CERN has developed since its foun- 
dation in the early 1950s into perhaps 
the best assembly of talent and expertise 
In designing the ever-more powerful 
particle accelerators needed to keep 
up with the theorists' predictions, and 
setting them built on time and to cost, 
foal technological and engineering 
brilliance enabled a team-led by last 
year’s Nobel Prizewinner, Carlo Rub- 
foa to modify the existing large 
accelerator at CERN, the seven- 
kilometre round Super Proton Syn- 
chrotron, to reach energies high 
enough to flush out the elusive W and 
Z particles in 1983. They did it by 
turning the machine into a collider - 
■ smashing two particles together at high 
speed instead of firing a single stream 
at a fixed target. 

That achievement put CERN in the 
forefront of collider technology, as 
well as In the lead in keeping up with 
the theorists. The history of the big 
accelerators is in part a story of the 
theorists, the accelerator designers 



bouring Sweden but less so 1 ^“ . 
Britain! The foundation 
slon-maklng power should be 
to professors in such 
courses, which greater autonomy*^ 

to boost Inter-unlversitycoof^j 

Following a common contwwj. 
pattern, the concepts ofJJJg 
studies and degrees Is ^ 
Despite overall unemployuwiJ. 
of 6-7 per cent, (lie Finnish Fg 
ment has made Insuf flcjwt 
for university places ineommerew 
agricultural sciences, ,0 JJ5.fr 
pfoyers are nnpphu 
donts before they finish thw 

Since students must sttojgg 
loans only 18 months after 


many of them are Wj&g* 
studies but absenting themgjnj- 
degree ceremonies. However^ 
most criticlnl factor in 
average study time since 
was introduced is p r °tejjj 1 2f£. 
•lag practice of doing jobs m 


the collider expertise l 
being applied to a much larger accelera- 
tor, the Lareo Electron Positron Col- 
lider, or LEP. This will be no less than 
27 kilometres round, buried in a tunnel 
beneath the fields of the French and 
Swiss fafmen and the rock of the Jura. 

- But just when this new construction 
project ii well under way, along come 
the British and threaten to abandon 
the enterprise. A review group 
appointed by the Advisory Board for 
trie Rcieucn Councils ana the Science 
and Engineering Research Council, 
chaired By tbe aotiomlshed biologist 
Sir John Kendrew, will report in May 
on the future British role in high 

- energy particle physics research, and 
SePS?” to “tare participation in 
CERN. The British physicists working 
fo Geneva, and their colleagues devis- 
, B^P^ments for LEP are trying not 1 
0 shout the outcome. 

And when you are in Geneva, it is 
now British withdrawal 
bom CERN it almost literally unthink- 
h 001 i°»t the size of the 
^“Nbhment, although the urbane 
2*™° director Professor Herwig 
jrJ°PPCT admits it looks more like a 
•: T^nrihan a laboratory. It is riot Just 
Z* ewjement of the exquisitely fee 
“pouring needed to biitld modem 
•weralon 1 ,, or; tho everyday intema- 
of tho; place - you can find 
S “otkr ventures Like the Euro- 
■R?,™ Power project, JET, In 
The force behind loyalty 
V^^ ^oms from the creation and 
St JKfof a QOmmunity of 6,000 
K C i# devo f? d t0 a *HW° scientific 

SfflBaaaxaaa- 


Professor Schopper: more 
factory than laboratory 

inquiry seems based on a failure to 
grasp the true virtues of CERN. 

But it looks different at home, 
where researchers in other fields wait 
in ever growing lines for grants, or face 
losing their Jobs while the pounds 
continue to flow across tbe Channel, 
Tbe top managers at CERN naturally 
see the political problem, and deploy a 
host of arguments unrelated to ilie 
science. Particle physics stretches a 
country's technologists, they say, Just 
look at the computer control systems 
needed to keep particles on target over 
such long distances, and read the 
tracks recorded when they collide. 

Accelerator design has driven spin- 
offs in radiotherapy, superconducting 
magnets and scientific instrumenta- 
tion, as well asprovidingresearchersin 
other fields with new probes for 
processes nearer the everyday level 
than the world of quarks and gluons 
explored at CERN. 

And Professor Schopper and his 
colleagues point to the unique assets 
the laboratory offers for training 
young scientists and engineers, who 
may spend two or three years working 
on state of the art development, with 
international collaborators under tight 
time and cash limits. Just what British 
industry needs. And while it is true our 
home companies have a relatively poor 
record in winning lucrative contracts 
from GERN, there is scope for increas- 
ing the direct economic return from 
die laboratory’s capital programme. 

But as thefe arguments are painsta- 
kingly repeated, one senses the CERN 
managers’ hearts are not really in 
them. A man like Carlo Rubbla didn’t 
fight to convince sceptical colleagues 
his rejigging of the Super Proton 
Synchrotron would work because he 
hoped it would help train a few project 
managers for European Industry. He 
did It because he wanted to prove he 
could make the machine operate, and 
move into the energy region where the 
W ana Z particles awaited discovery, 
And the hordes, of physicists now 
working on instruments for LEP, over 
300 on one detector alone, did not sign 
up for a nine-year slog to enhance 
International understanding. They 
want to do the next experiment, and 
this is the only way. 

. But for nil that, the deliberations of 
tbe Kendrew group will turn-on more 
prosaic matters. Of course they wlU 
stress this is splendid sciencfc. But that 
'doesn’t- mean we cannot cut costs. At 
least, tinder the current British admi- 


Sir John Kendrew: report 
in May 

nistration, the burden of proof rests 
with those who claim no savings ate 
possible in science, as it does else- 
where. 

Britain currently contributes 16 per 
cent of the annual CERN budget of 
700 million Swiss Francs, although our 
cash contribution has been rising 
steadily as the laboratory’s spending 
has been held constant. Our payments 
have risen from £22.4 million in 1980 to 
£35.5 million in 1984, from a combina- 
tion of shifts in exchange rates and 
relative economic performance. This 
now means over lz.5 per cent of the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council’s budget goes on the CERN 
payment, not counting cash for the 
domestic experimental support. 

The temptation to free such a large 
sum from the SERC’s earmarked com- 
mitments is clear. But what would it 
mean for CERN? Professor Schopper 
is adamant British withdrawal would 
be a disaster. "It would create a 
terrible mess", in his view, not just 
because of the money, but because the 
British physicists are needed for pro- 
jects already underway. Professor Ian 
Butterworth, the research director 
coordinating development of LEP says 
there are no contingency plans for a 
British pull-out. It Is easy to see why, 
with the experimental teams for three 
of the four detectors planned for LEP 
relying heavily on British expertise. 

. So an abrupt turnabout by the 
British would be very damaging for the 
noxt phase of CERN’s. wbrk, :iand 
. would caute great bann to our reputa- 
tion as reliable scientific partners when 
international collaboration is growing 
more important in many other fields. 
In any case It would bp perverse to pull 
out before LEP phase 1 Is running. In 
theory wo coula withdraw after one 
calendar year's notice, at the start of 
1989. But the unanimous agreement to- 
build the new accelerator implies a 
strong moral commitment to stay until 
1989. Going then would mean paying 
for a promising machine but cutting 
ourselves off from exploiting the re- 
suits. . . , • 

All this is likely to point the Ken- 
drew group toward the longer terra. 
And that » a different matter. Tho 
CERN managers insist they are 
already stretching their budget to the 
limit building LEP within tbe existing 
ceiling. After 1989, the plan is to 
Increase the energy of LEFby install- 
ing extra magnets, to reach its design 
potential of 100 GoV. Kendrew will 



Nobel prizewinner Carlo Rubbla wlth.the computer display of a Z 
particle event superimposed over his bead 

the super-conducting super collider , to 
be built somewhere In the desert - 
hence its nickname, the Desertron. If 


have too look closely at the consequ- 
ences of persuading everyone to cut 
the overall budget m the early 1990s. 

This could well be on the cards, a** 
the CERN council Is generally unwill- 
ing to override the wishes of a major 
contributor. If the laboratory wanted 
to maintain its budget in the face of a 
cut from the big four, Britain, Ger- 
many, France and Italy* it would still 


this is approved, it makes the new 
proton ring for CERN look less useful, 
in the meantime, as the table shows, 
accelerators already being buQt in the 
US at Fcrmilab and Stanford may rub 
the gloss off the CERN colliders. 
Suddenly tbe need |o build quickly 


Mrional^^. andinScSsingtlS* ac^idfle drives, and mare ^e good 


money expected from scientists in, 
non-member, states taking' ptfrt In 
CERN experiments; • 

If that didn’t fill the goffers, it would 
mean, rescheduling the LEP power 
boost. Complaints on that score are 
unlikely to cut much Ice with the 
SERC, which is faced with large 
facilities like the Spallation Neutron 
Source . at Rutherford Laboratory 
which ' were delayed to spread out 
capita] spending and. still problems 
-with running costs. 

Further ahead, towards the end of 
the cehtury , there are sqhe mes afoot to ' 
build a second ring in the LEP tunnel, 
for accelerating protons. But that 
would almost certainly mean new 
■ international negotiations, which will 
depend heavily on the attitude of the 
Americans, 

• US physicists are touting a plan for a 
new three billion ' dollar accelerator, 


old * fash toned competition* As 
Robert Klapisch, one of thd leading : 
vLBP physjcists put it, "if you come 
second you lose your whole invest- 
ment”.. : ; 1( 

Perhaps the British inquiry vYiU help 
' put wider intemationaf .cooperation 
more firmly on the agenda. There is 
already much talk of developing coni-' ’ 
plementary rather than competing - 
facilities, through such groups as the 
Internationa] Committee on Future 
Accelerators and a working group set 
•up under 'the auspices of the seven 
national annual economic summit 
meetings. But the spirit of cimant 
developments still looks more Uke a 
race than a joint expedition. If Ken- 
drew could find a 1 way of uniting 
Europe, the US, and the developing 
interest in Russia and Japaii, the 
British inquiry might help save money 
in the global science budg 


pur' own. 


The fact of the matter is a political as well as 
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'j.^nt^nd Ihebfairtries'afa having to rtthfak ; «ceoces. : Last autumn There were none, and 

... a * ■« They are still on the dampiis . 

year was apopuljirbrandorbeer: Itwasatimeof polling.* lot of beer. But thebeer-bashes and 


coming, arid tihrt was when on campuses across 
America tbe hiott widely-seen bud at this time of 


P h ^* fca b® K* w* 

Nst d£S» undoubtedly .offers a mod- 

re t urn > some; longer-term 
. . . -«JS*to!hu ^ *^ ai n* n B benefits, and the 
- at an- emblem' international 

auiumn .mere were none, and because Students knoiv they But these are not what it is for, 

andstiil fthevsavV ••fiS tSJSH banned from fraternity : : there, be with friends, arid 


William Norris, on. the damp blanket of sobriety 
that has coveted the US universities ’ 


exists to support scientists who 
>blqc the fundamental laws of 
in it8dtMijrepresnite research as : 



a. ; .: ; 
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. Almost unnoticed, jo dame blanket of sobriety 
; has (alien *crqss the universities of the United 


to 


the), hope that tho students will remain loyal when 
•they finally Intake it. Into tho legally drink-sodden 
: wbrld outside:- ” ’» - -i - 

.Some blowers art oycri thinking of giving up *. student w 
States. According toh spokesman for ^ACCfiuS 1 rtgrior with 

(Boost Alcohol COrisdousnet '**■'"** 

Health of Univertity Students) .. 

• avfay from thinking of drunkenhess 
- The rea(rtflrtri is agood deal more 
Under mmsiure ' from Congress. 1 

threatened to remoVe federal road . , . 

tboy totnply^an mcrflasirtg number of sujes have 
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dimcultiesfo presenting 
a* the nearest we And today 


are 
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fiicoM related. Qr,«Jpj 
airtpler age, the plaw 115 ^ ■ « 

A^mVrican University^. 


Theory’ 

toayer go on nwihg hoikmd, pf: 


■21^ ■ W* tor research only a few 
"J??- really understand? In a 
^ the latest physical theories 
as much a political as a 

^ into, two - the theories 
support, and the direct 

^ rt (feJKSu^!iia some vws> 

^ looks' prmnWrig, Bio 
jJ^Jrirt* model” has brought order 


model provided by discovery of the W and Z 
particles at CERN In 1983 abpears to .confirm 
unification of two of the four fundamental 
physical forces - the electromagnetic force and 
the weakTiudear foie*. 

So far, so pleasing. It b easy to appreciate the 

neat tables of particles now drawn up^by the to higher-level 

pSS’i i'SE 

the strong nuclear force uodv^Utuall^Jo ■ , experiertce^and^seven more, imposri- 


tures of their theories, they refer to a game few 
can play. Most of us have to 1 . toke n on trust that 
the extremely Complex maths. they manipulate 
has the properties advertised. -J , 

In addition, theeiperlmental sign* now being 
sought may make It harder to griiSp the true 
beauty of the rdatious uncovered. Ope current 
act i»f itheprtes oR jbe road \. to higher-level 
of ferees, theories or "super- 
operate In more than four dimen- 


rtl^djte tnlmmupa legal drinking age to 21. . ' Itraffio/acddent aj fcw ycaral'a^Bi Mary smT' • di^ k - to broken upby drunks. . ofl 985ll«thezoo^miul! ^ hasbroqght order varnwes. . 


Yet this b.only half the story, JteSt.^The 
essential level rf^descriptHm is mathematical, 
S it is here the tiw aMthetk 
theoretical physics operates. The pre-eminence 
of tbe ma thSjs ^wn.fr^tewuaUyro^^ 

called' wef tori dryor hota^cJ? - 
the words a^ simply labejs for pathem^tiert 

variables. . : • _ . ^ ^ elegance, 


ble to viiuali fa everyday term* 

On the other hand, some physicists believe 
the next generation of experiments at CERN 
and eisewbert will show:.|he ‘Tundftmental” 
. particles now recognized are composites of even 
more elementary entities. If protons and neut- 
rons harbour quark* and quarks are made 
from combinations of new particles , the evolu- 
tion of the subject begins to look much more like 
opretng a succession of. Chinese boxes* And 
Mther way, H h likely to get border to explain to 
outsiders in g satirising. way.- 


iget, not just 


to be any public outcry If Britain abandons the 
'field. The great Intellectual adventure draws 
audiences for Horizon programmes, but does 
not touch our everyday concerns. Some suggest 
the long-standing British doubts about support 
for high-energy physics arc the product of a 
national distaste for abstraction, or a comment 
on tfre antiquated outlook of our school science 
education. If sp, the only answer probably lies 
to the hands of the physicist*. 

1 Evidence for this comes from recent events In 
Italy, where the Government has agreed to 
1 double -spending In this area jtast wheh the 
British are contemplating giving It up. Obser- 
vers ascribe this In large part to the influence of 
one. man, Professor Antontoo Zlchichl, the 
, ex-presklenl, of the Italian Institute for Nudear 
Research. 

. Zlchichl conducted a campaign to put across 
the excitement of the new physic*, in print, on 
. television, and in theatres ttil over -Italy. His 
recipe for financial security may come too late 
for his British counterparts; (but persuade the 
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TUs^aparitoftbereasoqjaby.theaJsunllkely..,* public, .then. go io^he pfliUklans. 
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Our Class of 83 
students, whose 
progress through 
higher education we 
have been monitoring, 
are now well into their 
second year. This week 
we give a progress 
report on five of them. 




Outgoing 

outlook 


Second year is proving more enjoy- 
able, nnd a marked contrast to first 
year, for Kirsten Taylor-Duncnn, tak- 
ing a four-year BA in landscape 
architecture at Edinburgh College of 
Art. 

She fell considerably under stress in 
the first year, since she had already 
given up n BSc course at Napier 
College after a month. She was deter- 
mined not to give up again, and 
virtually never took nn evening off 
work, going home almost every 
weekend to Lurbcrt, a 40 minute train 
journey away. 

This year, she has realized that 
everyone is finding the course tough, 
and she is beginning to relax more. 
“The work’s getting harder all the 
time, and that's worrying. But at least 
we can all worry together." 

However, 4hc is concerned that she 
has still not developed a balanced 
working and social life. 

“In first year l was always working - 
well, 1 felt I was because I didn’t go 
out, but maybe I wasn’t working os 
much as I thought. This year I’ve been 
going out a lot, and the danger is that 
the more you go out, the more you 
want to go out?’ 

Kirsten herself fives in a flat with two 
final-year language students and a- 
final-year accountancy student, /‘I 
< codltjp’ t teda^aU’ef ro8td|ejice. This 
it js hide being hi homo; you Sari ttrWSfltftt' , 
for Yauttelf."-, ;• r ■ 


when you arc working late at night, 
rather than going to the studio in 
college. I work there sometimes, but if 
it's crowded, there are too many 
distractions with radios going and 
people talking." 

The drawing table cost £115, and 
Kirsten admits to having acquired an 
overdraft. The students have a £75 
equipment grant, but she had already 
spent this on a camera which she uses 
constantly in her course. 

She intends to stay in her Edinburgh 
flat during the summer vacation rather 
than going home, and is already ap- 
plying for jobs in shops, hospitals and 
landscape offices. 

She is also now concentrating on a 
major project: there is one of these 
each term. 

The college is understood to place 
great importance on the students* 


Getting back 
on course 

For Sarah Dudley, 27, disillusion with her original course 
has not resulted in a lasting disaffection with higher 

education. . , _ . 

After leaving school at 16 and working for 10 years, she 
was well aware of the difficulties of returning to full-time 
education - “I know after such a long gap it will be very 
difficult to concentrate and write essays,’ 1 she said, back 
in October 1983 when she was about to start a Russian 
degree at the School of Eastern European and Slavonic 
Studies at London University. 

Perhaps it was the fact that she was doing a language 
course, which involves a tremendous amount of rote- 
learning when starting from scratch, but she soon found 
she felt she was being treated like a child and that people 
were breathing down her neck all the time. 

“We had to do a lot of vocabulary - about ISO words a 
week. I didn’t mind the work, but if you missed one class, 
people would ask where you were. All the other students 
were much younger than me and although they moaned 
about it as well, they were there to gel a degree. I wanted 
to eqjoy what I was studying as well.” 

She gave up the Russian course during the second term 
of her first year and for two months felt “incredibly 
depressed”. But she was determined to change course 
and set about applying to the other London colleges. The 
response was not encouraging. 

Sarah found that not having a maths O level was an 
Insurmountable obstacle when It came to her new choice, 
psychology, and she did not get an offer of an interview, 
let alone a place. 

Undeterred, she decided to change tack and go 
part-time, She was offered a place at Goldsmiths’ to read 
psychology, and Is now in the middle of the first year of 
the four-year part-time course. Sarah Is enjoying the 


m 
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Unoriginal sins . . . 


Inside Stoke-on-Trent City General Hospital kitchen In the 1920s 


course a lot, even statistics - an Integral pari 
psychology degree - where she admits she had j 
worries because of the lack of maths, *But 
straightforward and logical and I find that by warth 
through the books I can keep up.’’ 

Doing a part-time degree has meant that Sarah mi 
back to work full-time bb a temp - and also UinishekM 
pay her own fees. But she does not mind, “Ifedik 
happier than when 1 was on a grant, not becauttik 
money, but because I feel that I’m paying for all Obi 
it is up to me to do well.” 

Sarah grimaces at the idea of a career as a dkti 
psychologist and says ahe does not really know fffafc 
wants to do at the end of the course. “Perhaps I'llpri 
do Russian,” she says with a grin. 


History in the making 


'On Sunday Channel 4 screens the last 
part of City General , a six-part series 
baring the history of a hospital in 
, stoke on Trent from its workhouse 
' origins, through the setting up of the 


Faced with economic realities 


tnguage students and a- great importance on the students* 
ccGuntancy student, /‘I handling of 

roaldebpo. ThU • .project*: "One; ffnd®'jrtMa'^bat' T ! 
athbrno; you «Snri . tfould happfch tt iheji failed*- the class .. • 

r rojueteK’**. , • joke 1* that there to Hidden -significance • 

irr^Sfflr has bought bn In the instruction for their designs: 


' archltectYdrtwliig tabic which she has 
installed in her bedroom. “It’s good 


“Hanging arrangements 
announced.” 


Paul Smolinski is learning economics 
the hard wayin his second year at York 
University. The academic side is going 
well but the practical (learning to live 
on a student grant) is proving much 
more difficult than expected. 

He has moved from a self-catering 
hall of residence into a university- 
owned house in the city. Five students 
on a variety of courses share the house, 
which Is in an area of York witfya large 
student population. It is more expen- 
sive than hall but worth it, says Paul. 

"I*Ji go back into college for the final 

mm •tfupfoy.a 

.yeari” he explains; 

“A house is much better because 
although the campus Is very active, 
during the week, it is really dead at the 
weekend, It Is not exactly quiet but I'm 


enjoying it at the moment." 

Communal living is not an entirely 
new experience, since accommodation 
in hail was arranged in small units 
ah Bring coo king facilities. Cleaning has 
come as more of a shock and has been 
organized on a rota to ensure that it 
gets done. 

Since the house is a 20-minute 
journey from the university, Paul de- 
cided to spend some of the money he 
earned over the summer vacation on a 
car. And there lies the root of his 
difficulties with the grant. The car was 
n dbt Expensive; although tax and MoT 
certificate made a dent in his earnings, 
and Paul’s father has worked on it to 
keep down garage bills. But he still 
cannot afford to run it. 

“I didn’t think it would be quite as 


teas a temp - and also Uioi&htkai f National Health Service to the present 
lut she does not mind. “I (Mik day- The series was made by the 
I waa on a grant, not becatutcffc Television History Workshop, a group 
I feel lhat Pin paying for all lUiti of programme makers and historians 
i well.” l concerned to explore the ways televi- 

tt the idea of a career as s cM# can be used in the collection and 

E ^r i °pa“ m eT 1 .h« 0 ^ompanl« 

!s-s to-sa*gs- 

— ; . _ , — ; “You don't have to be famous to Gave 

.mfiSuMK a- 11 1 1 history of your own.” In various 
. a ? projects over the last three years 

(including an award-winning series 
„ about Cowley called Making Cars) the 
TVHW has insisted on the value of the 
; f L ‘ testimony of ordinary people both as 

an input Into “history’’ and as a subject 
■} for (eleridon. challenging the role of 
the expert which has tended to pre- 
dominate In both. The most character- 
% bile feature of the TVHW’s program- 

'5 ■W-v ■ mea is tint a wide range of interview 

I K&m: Mli material ii presented in a very straight- 

\\ V forward way, with minimal editing and 
$ MPP/ J > i( wuwut.ih# recurrent presence of an 

1 . . expert to cwftfcxtuallze it. This is 

Y history from below - j -and in the case 

u the perspective it 

expensive as it has turned oeW' Pv. ““ pwn has been an interesting one. 
says Paul. "It’s going to w*®* As one - of the three co-producers, 
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1985 may. well be the year that 
Rosalind Thomson, studying for an. 
honouhs BEd In mentally handicap- 
ped . teaching at Manchester 
Polytechnic, remembers most vividly 
as. Ute period when she beca nfa 
personally -broiled id the Unphct of 
c«tH‘ rindchangea on Institutional 
teacher trying policy, . 

For Rosalind’s course is being 
Closed down. She herself and the 
1983/1984. Intakes are being allowed 
to continue until 1 they finish blit she 
says there is already pressure to 
transfer on to another course, *bich 
Is compounded by growing tincer-r 


on 


■ falnty about future job prospects. 

' . Her course, like a number of 
others fa several institutions, is being 
closed as aresultof recotnmenda- ■ 

, tee for the Supply and Eifti^atton of 
Thacbers which prtjposed that train* 
log courses In special needs and 
mentally handicapped teaching' 
. apbuld.be offered purely at in-service 
level. , Ironjcally the Secretary of 
State has yet to pronounce oii these 
recommendations. 

, i '!! don’t really disagree with the 
Mea thfa It fa better to gain experience 
a more general school ffraf and 


Sharon Gould#, explains administra- 
rive change* fa fte NHS look different 
w VM , w ]P d the sharp end. 
ui«. JHte.’riewed a maintenance 
KftJK. 1 ’wwpte. and he told us that 


then specialize, but the trouble Is that 
I don’t know where I ptand,” Rosa- 
lind says. “I shall have lb discuss it 
with a tutor on the course. Ifl have to 
give up K shall specialize In Infant 
leaching, then teach for a few yean in 
-b School, and do an in-service qual- 
ification in mentally handicapped 
teaching.?’ . - 

■. Rosalind will no doubt also re- 
member her second yefcr for hll the 
hard work involved, far In excess she 
says of anything she expected. : 

..! Currently she fa on a .five-week 
■ leaching .practice hi ab infant school 


near the college. Rosalind finds the 
work enjoyable because the staff arc 
good add the children enthusiastic, 
but she admits that It Ib quite gruell- 
ing. 1 It Involves 50 per cent teaching 
and 50 per cent preparation for Items 
such as displays, portfolios, Identify- 
ing and resolving problems. Moro 
often than not, propnrnUon has to bo 
done In the evenings, so It can turn 
out to be a 24-hour day, 

Rosalind says that sharing a house 
has worked out, because (hey all have 
the same mentality and tike the same 
-things, although there have been 
some dashes. 


Paul had hoped to Gnd In degree® ,, structures - had 

There are no second-year ow# f; : sheeted his Job too, because 

tions but there is wpo cootJJ i; hi J 1 ,“ a “ w, “yer of management for 

EBWSiS 1,6 “ uld d0 

project, which will count fot* Ate” - ?! , llon 

eighth of his degree, on « " Sft 00 ' and 1 invited people to 

ooinetrlc determination of tbecw - eta and record their version of 

bunks' nrofitubility. .'j, > ’ P 16 resultant tapes - which 

He lias kept in close tw^ ,< for broadcast but 
mimlMr of friends from.hjs Ne<2 ■ ^^odcal record - were an experi- 


htghcr education, on 
Paul any cause to regret gpnigw. 
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The student who made legal history 


i ! As the first pupjl from her secondary 
; modem school in Northern Ireland to 
go to Oxford; University, Kate . 
Upnard ;has jed the way for others to 
i! : follow,. 

• •' Not 1 that - jibe would btirig a druA 
: ihertelfi. about it, but when , she was 
: : offered: the i. blade at Bpol: College to 
read-IawTt did cause a hi her aria, . 

' .. which is l Ceu*tic;iuid got a*foty Jri the 
l. : -.Belfast press. : . ” . • 


cause it!. did not involve trhvoL acro^ 
s •• town and through pomCatholfc areas 
[ \yithits potential hazards. Thej.schdbL 
uniform wqiujd hhvb been moi? experif 
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;awl if; Was a bit .fimharraisifig reaijyi 
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much in law apart from 
that I have enjoyt- . M 
. land law this term and tn» 
pretty horrible. 

• “But I do my four q 

next term, includf 


next term, includf 
.am hoping it shoi 

■Op the whole she 
choosing laiy instead o( 

-was her, original cbww 
persuaded by G® r !r°2,uld N 
thattheiob prospwtswt> u 
better r with a’ iaw degre 


• oener wun a in 
. , in . the first year she w»? * 
in the ipodernbloc 
moyed into the .* 

‘ enjoyed it greatly 

• She Is findirig it 

survive on her loc 
■ prithp maximum 8 

• is. unemployed. ; 

: heavier triyer e 
Other students,- al 
.turns home but o 
Over tjifc 0*n 
‘worked for the 
deliver letters’ to.h 
; tolbe dueTor ret 
. comb down hecai 
the addressed didi 


says Paul, u s aouig ™ "x* ir in "i ,arce co-proaucers, 
again at Easter. Money 2 - r ? n G° uW 4 explains administra- 

bad this term and l just could jrtw# rive dwigoifa ithe NHS look different 
managed on the grant, --‘i J 0 ® the sharp end. 

The economics course i rt i„..°J nlc . rv,e ' vcd a maintenance 

lot more domnnding, isltlux# JrJ’J^wainpIe.andhetoIdusthat 

increnscd specialization is W** ” L ™ , Sa “ n ?n report - which was 
Paul had hoped to findindegwjjt- "^8 structures - had 

There are no second-year o^K* ; «Wy affected his Job too, because 
tions but there is some a “ w ^yer of management for 

sswsiS 1,6 could d0 

project, which will count ti video stvSto in Raflton 

eighth of his degree, on JJJJ Y •ndlnwllted people to 

aoinetrlc determination of tbecw - eta ^and record their version of 

bunks’ nrofitubility. ‘j, ; ffBra ^S. , T her ® su Hant tapes -which 
He has kept in close tw^ .■ J^jSJj^ded for broadcast but . 

number of friends from menff SS e ^° rd _ ^ erc an e *P° ri - 

comprolionsive school desj gj \ J, ^^B^eMible" television 
home only once 1 1 terffl Ijp-J htoff JffiLp h A ^\ 4 w “ 

singly, all either have Join Greg Unning’a idea 

higher education, but amgjjff ft SSmiS n ™ with Cnannel 
Paul any cause to regret gpfo8 to ' ■ aw%S!!’. w Mflrl iyn Wheatcroft 

%ti2£ U i eveD8eeln 8 *e tapes’ 
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their assessment of what the series has 
achieved. By being so “open" the 
project nicely exposes the ethical 
minefield at tne heart of documeutaty 
television (and of journalism general- 
ly) concerning the impossibility oF 
being "objective" either In the collec- 
tion or presentation of evidence, and 
the necessity to make compromises in 
the cause of interesting the public. The 
project was aimed not only at compil- 
ing an historical resource, but also at 
malting programmes that people must 
be persuaded to watch. So on a very 
minor matter, it might be more honest 
hot to edit out people's hesitancies (the 
urns and ers) but on the other hand, as 
Marilyn Wheatcroft says, "if the audi- 
ence gets impatient, it they're think- 
ing, T)h come on, get it out' then 
they're going to switch off.” 

The larger issue the project high- 
lightsis the selection of material to give 
a programme a "point of view”. Some 
people involved in the City General 
project have criticized the finished 
programmes for not saying enough 
about medical history, for concentrat- 
ing too much on the ancillary workers. 
“Point of view” is a subject which 
Sharon Goulds and Marilyn Wheat- 
croft have given a lot of thought. “We 
never say, 'This is an authorized 
version’ in the way most television 
unwittingly does”, says Marilyn 
Wheatcroft. "When they say they are 
presenting all sides arid going down the 
middle the result is to imply that going 
down the middle is the consensus view 
that the programme endorses. We 
don't do that: In fact, we often put 
contradictions against each other de- 
liberately. But of course we do have a 
‘point of view'. Frankly, if you’re 
doing 'history from the bottom’ there’s 
no question that you're aligning your- 
self with 'the bottom'. 1 ' 

"You cannot ever totally exclude 
your own point of view , Sharon 
Goulds adds. “And not only your 
political point of view but also your 
emotional reaction to something. We 
keep in stories wo personally find 
interesting, for . example, and I 
wouldn't dream of keeping in ahy 
sexist remarks. But over all, the point 
of View is dear: that people should 
have a say in their lives which is why we 
make the programmes.” . . 

i The fact that a political standpoint 
was fundamental to the project has 
caused a few problems. Interviewees 
’• have objected that ''history” and "poli- 
tics" ought to be kept separate. ‘When 
we say, ‘Yesterday was history' they 
think we’re cheating", says Shafon 
Goulds. "We’ve hacTto explain that 
(what we see as 'history' isn’t textbpok 
(history.” As Marilyn Wheatcroft ex- 
plains; “People can look back at 1948 
and see the setting up of the NHS as 


'history' even though we all know 
there were incredible political press- 
ures involved in that. But if you ask 
about recent industrial action, that's 
regarded as 'politics'." 

what arc the advantage of doing 
oral history this way? One might be 
that the presence of a high-profile 
television research team must draw 
more interest from a community than a 
more sober, clipboard-ond-tape-recor- 
der project. Also, broadcasting this 
material on television as “history" 
must make more people aware of the 
wider oral history movement. Indeed, 
the TVHW is very keen to contribute 
to the growth of tne movement, and in 
the four pamphlets it has produced its 
purpose is not to blow its own trumpet 
but to give practical information about 
how oral history is done, encouraging 
people to do tneir own projects. In 
fact, the statement 1 quoted earlier - 
“You don't need to be famous to have 
a history of your own” - is completed 
with “and you don't need to be a 


professional historian to record it”. 

The other great advantage of a 
television programme as an end result 
is thdrlt makes a useful educational 
resource. So far the video cassettes of 
the TVHW's programmes (the Brlxton 
tapes, Making Cars, and single studies 
of a mining community, women cam- 
paigners and school rebellions) have 
proved popular with colleges and lib- 
raries; “We were conscious of the need 
to ‘ ensure that. ■ the ‘programmes . on 
cassette are orilji 30 ttumites, 1 ' 1 says ; 
Marilyn Wheatcroft,- "because It’s the 
experience of most people in adult 
education or trade union education 
thiit people .will, only keep quiet and 
watch the programme for that Iona 
before they want to get jgoing on it." 

“This is an expensive way of doing 
oral history", says Sharon Gould. “So 
unless it Is broadcast there's no real ' 
reason for doing it in this form." But 


"Giie of the things people have said 
about both Making Can and City 
General is that they are surprised that 

S ’ a in those Industries know so 
about what's going on. They are 
surprised by the level of comment. 
That’s a very patronizing view in ray 
opinion,” To enlighten such pre- 
judices is a very good reason for 
maldng this sort of television. 

; : ! Lynne Truss 

1 For, mqre. details about hiring of pur ■ 
phasing video cosset teSi write tq Fast 
and Future trading, 42 Owen Square, 
London WC1N 3AJ. The Television 
History Workshop is based at the. same 
address. 


A Greek student at a prestigious plagiarism occurred at the end of then 
British university was reading an 1970s In the United States when Elias I 
article In a well-known social science Alsabtl, an Iraqi scientist, plagla- V 
journal. He was surprised, even rised about 60 papers. ^ 

horrified to realize that the piece, In 1980, commenting on ti." ?’ . . 
written by one of his lecturers, was the British Medical Journal relei ed 
remarkably similar to something he to the difficulty of verifying the 
himself hnd written. credentials of people submitting art!-. 

The student complained to the cles for publication, 
journal, which accepted the resembl- There were 8,000 medical Journals 
ance. The Journal editor did nothing In the world, It said, which received 
In print but “put the word about” In thousands of papers a year. Th eBMJ 
publishing circles nnd in the small received more than 5.000. . 
academic world of the particular And of course, checking unpub- 
disctpllne, as to what had happened, llshcd work, such as student disserts- ' 
There was thus no public repara- tions lodged in university libraries 
tion for the student or Ignominy or (and read by how many?) really 
worse for the lecturer, but the career stretches credibility, 
of the latter may have been stymied. Which leads one to the other aspect 

In another case one chapter of a of this question, the relationship 
well-received book published earlier between the lecturer and the student 
this year leans extensively on the or the research assistant, 
unpublished thesis of a polytechnic It is acceptable practice for heads 
lecturer. A footnote in the book of research projects to put their name 
makes an acknowledgement but gives- on the research paper even if they 
no Idea of the extent of the *%or- have not contributed. They may have 
rowing”. won the grant, steered the researcher 

Ana in May last year the Quarterly and will give the paper credibility. 
Journal of Economics , an American Science, unlike the arts, Is usually 
journal, In a notice to Its renders, said a collaborative venture and many 
that an article published by them In papers will have three or four names 
1981, purporting to be the original on. Au academic supervising a stu- 
work of n named profrssor, was In dent's work may claim that the 
fact a Xeroxed copy of an article Interpretation Is Ids or hcra, though 
written by another professor. the raw datn fa the work of the 

The Journal's apology, and Its student. What price, then, the rules 
description of how professional docu- of originality for research theses? 
raent examiners had proved the dc- In some university departments 
ception, showing how the by-line and the supervisor is also the internal 
the name of the university has been examiner. A PhD mny largely be the 
added to the first work, was longer product of the interaction between a 
than the article. supervisor and student, so the super- 

At Kecle University, in the 1970s, a visors end up examining themselves, 
lecturer In the American studies The vulnerability of the research 
department resigned after allega- ' worker is almost part of the structure 


tions of plagiarism. A reader at 
Bristol University resigned In 1981 
after an Internal inquiry, when some 
of his junior colleagues found some 
Irreproduclble features of a pub- 
lished paper In physiological sci- 
ences. He admitted that the data 
were false. ' 

Call It plagiarism, breach of copy- 
right, research, academic collabora- 
tion or at the extreme end of the 
spectrunf,: falsification of data, It Is a 
rare and, , unexplored area , of 
acacjentjk: Ufa-, Ask an academic bow 
rare la plagiarism and there art two 
common replies r It hardily ever hap- 
pens, or Il ls an Inbuilt paH of lbe 
system. 

Both answers ; are “correct* .Re- 
search Is about building on and from 
other people's Ideas, but stealing all 
of their words Is takhig the apprecia- 
tion too far. 

One of the moat famous cases of 


of the relationship. The researcher is 
unknown, dependent for degree and 
progress on the supervisor , a tenured 
member of staff who knows (usually) 
w here the Investiga tion should go. 

Some of the Issues raised Here are 
of course pelng examined by the 
Reynolds group on academic stan- 
dards set up by the Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals. 

The question of plagiarism Is also 
topical because two separate allega- 

at. Manchester University and ft the 
:fJnl versffy df Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology! i 

■At feast as Interesting as plligfar- 
Um or academic collaboration Is now 
an institution reacts publicly and 
privately to an sO^ation of such a . 
charge. Manchester : - • is / being 

watched.,^ , ■’ 


Ngaio CrequeT 


Paying the pass masters 



Piaglarfaim has a long, If not exactly 
distinguished history fa American 
academic Ufa. Traditionally, college 
fraternities have kept “libraries” of 
successful examination papers, 
enabling students whose wealth ex- 
ceed their desire to study to get their , 
degrees with minimum effort, .< . 

This practice is now btelfavtul to be 
qn the, wsne, .kept . fa check- by 
increased fatiglldtlqn, but a new and 
worrying fartrir .luw ndw appeared dn 
tittfccen*. Commercial firms art how 
advertising widely, especially in Stu- 
dent newspapers, offering tri prepare 
term papers.,' Thh Student merely 
writes to the -organization, telling 
them his subjkt and how many pages 
he needs, , and the work- is then 
farmed oufto freelance graduates,. 
The student pays by. the page. . 

Most of the professional plagiarists 
operate arpund the major, acadehitc 




mu,-;- saw 


Prbfess 



Zimmerman said, “so I reminded 
him gently that plagiarism was not 
approved of. It turned out that he did 
not even know what the word 
meant."; 

. The problem is particularly acute 
lri such fields as economics, where 
'students are dealing with theories 
ratbet than facts and there are a 
; large number of publications with 
...very small circulations. One associ- 
r.ate professor at Princeton was recent- 
ly caught out when he submitted a 
paper to the prestigious Journal of 
Post-Keynesian Economics. The edi- 
tor thought it had promise, but sent it 
ont for a second opinion before 
reaching a decision. By chance, the 
professor to whom he sent it was the 
original author of the article - who 
had never managed to get it pub- 
lished himself. , 

said the Journal’s edi- 


statistlcs on a thing like, this." -! 

Occasionally the plagiarists over- 
step the' marie. One of Professor 
Zimmerman’s awn PhD studenta 
submitted a dissertation which 
seemed to have a familiar ring. '.On 
Investigation, the professor disco- 
vered that he , was being asked to 
accept ax original research something 
that he had written himself. don't 
think it was intentional,” Professor 




vwe would have 

— guy may not have 

done; the work, but. he was better at 
selling ft, 

It pas fallen to California to come 
up with (he latest Innovation in the 
field. The. Los Angeles district 
attorney’s office Is currently Investi- 
gating charges that complete falsified 
transcripts have been inserted Into 
the computer system of the Uplversl- 
ty or Southern California, leading to 
the granting of phoney degrees. 
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Where in the world do we go from here? 


Adam Ferguson, professor of moral 
nhiltuouhv in the University of Edin- 


e ophy in the University < 
from 1764 to 1785, 


of Edin- 
was a 


character. When appointed deputy 
chaplain to the Black Watch in 1745, 
h* is said to have joined in the fit 


J. D. Fage on the future of 
area studies, now the subject 
ofaUGC inquiry 


Sir James Craig is now engaged on the inquiry 
into Oriental and African Studies which was 
commissioned last October by the University 
Grants Committee. It is apparent that the 
primary issue on which he has been asked to 
advise is. the extent of the provision for the 
teaching of Asian and African languages that is 
needed to meet Britain’s com mcrcfaE, industrial 
and diplomatic needs. 

It follows that this is a narrower inquiry than 


- * 




that undertaken in 1947 by the Interdepartmental 
Commission on Oriental, Slavonic, East Euro- 


pean and African studies presided over by the 
Earl of Scarbrough, or those made in 1961 and 

I rtM L.. . l r 


— ““ Ml ■ MUM 

J 965 by two complementary subcommittees of 
the University Grants Committee, the one on 
Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African 

l.. d:. ttr:ii:» u * j *1 


Studies chaired by Sir William Hay ter. and the 
oilier on Latin American Studies chaired by the 

i.i. n_— > u n I 


late Professor J. H. Parry. 


Since the first call for the new inquiry was made 
in 1981 by the vice chancellor oF the University of 


London, with support from the vice chancellors of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and since nt the same time 
the present chairman of the UGC, Sir Peter 

ri. .... .i t !_i 


Swinnerton-Dyer, was chairing tho University of 
London's Committee on Academic Organization, 
it may indeed by speculated whether i ts genesis may 
not lie in a particular awareness of the situation in 
that university of Its School of Oriental and African 
Studies. 

The narrowness certainly has nothing to do 
with the fact that the new inquiry is entrusted to a 
single individual rather than to a committee. All 
this means is that, in the Britain of the 1980s, the 
powcrs'that-be look for quick answers and would 
rather not spend much money on getting them. 

Sir James Craig in fact brings much relevant 
experience to Ills task. He has a first class honours 
degree in Arabic and Persian from Oxford: he 
was for some seven yeara a lecturer in Arabic at 


ft 


Ip fi&l with Uftte&fandixig 
i£ tffc it f it J X^Z 


and Snudi Arabia; and he has been a visiting 
fellow at St Antony's College, Oxford, a college 
which has unusual expertise In relation to the 
non-western world, including the Soviet Union. 

1IMJU C.M I-JI. I r T . 


people would agree that much greater effort is 
needed to begin to understand societies and their 
spri ngs of action in what it is convenient to call the 
1 non-westem’’ world. The questions then arises 
os to how much of such understanding we actually 
need in this country, and whether enough is being 


winning his orders or his friendship - and also that 
the insular British are still rather reluctant to 


appreciate this. 

However, in the Asian field, even in the 
present reduced circumstances of our universi- 
ties. provision is still made for the teaching and 


j J ,1 * itMVfcUM* vuyu^u SO WIUK 

□one in our educational system to help provide it. 
It is of course true that the core of the greater 


brief. requires him to concentrate on theptevl- 
^o^fetjahguage teaching, and because of its 
gfeographical scope. 'Whatever may 
be the outcome or hfs Inquiry, it does not seem 
that its iiunatqrs see the need for a full-scale 
reexamination of the provision made In this 
counlry-at least In Its universities- for what since 
Hayter s time have been known as Area Studies. 
By this is , meant systematic and interrelated 
studies not only of the languages and literatures, 
““ also of -the histones and geographies, 
societies, politics and economies of the fends and 
the peoples of the second and third worlds oi 
eastern Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


a is or coarse true that the core of the greater 
effort that is required for a better understanding 
of non-western societies does very often begin 

rhinHanrVnnike . tk. 


u^a. jJiuYiBiuu ib buu wauc lur me icac 

study of something like 30 major la 
including rech as Tibetan, Thai and Tam 


; Chineae or \oruba - what the linguists sometimes 
call the hard languages” - involves the learning 
of quite difierentlinguistic structures and sound 
fwstems from those used in western Europe. The 
degree of difficulty is appreciably greater than 
that found, say, in learning Russian - and many 
people find that hard enough. 

The particular issue pn which Sir Jamcs.bas 
been asked to concentrate is in effect whether our 
nation provides enough resources to enable 
enough of its citizens to acquire enough of these 
languages to meet its practical needs- for com- 
munication and understanding. It is not an easy 

nn* lA OI-.ll/a anfl A.. it 1 • - .. . r. 


With African languages, the situation is diffe- 
rent. Whereas the United Kingdom, SO AS in 
particular, was once a prime centre for their 


study, now there is teaching and research in 
hardly more than a dozen of the 1,200 or more 
languages spoken in Africa. For all West Africa, 
with its 150 million inhabitants, there is study and 
teaching of only one language, namely Hausa. 

■ How much does this matter? It is probably true 
that if one wants to sell information technology to 
West Africans, this can be done as well or better 
m English pr. French' than In -Yoruba or Woiof. 
But this is not the whole point, Successful and 
continuing penetration of the market in Nigeria 
or Senegal requires some knowledge of the way 
society In that. country is organized and operates, 
. of the traditions, tastes and conventions of its 
people. 


: .* M the need for (these Area Studies was first 
agnifirantly appreciated as a resuLt of the Second : 
. World War, which Scarbrough saw had extended 
; range of contacts between Britain and the 
world beyond western Europe, the subsequent 

. flMfl’Innm/nt nt tk. .L J!. .. 


. maqe.U BOundanUy dear that what happens In 
a " d Lebanon, Korea and Vietnam*-' 
Ethiopia and Namibia, the Argentine and Nicar- 
agua must be of concern to us in our little islands- 
and not only morally, but sometimes also in very 
matenal Ways.- . -, , . • . 


seem certain; the provision fa our universities for 
decllnfng 11 ^ ^ S * an an ^ ^ r ^ can languages is 

' A 9 n ® n ,® ed “ *9 lop*? no further than thei School of 
Oriental and African Studies, in London for the 
• .evidence. SOAS-' Is a primo centre for Asian 
language teaching and research in this counfry, 
Mid almost Its only resource for work with African 
; °* <r ^verslty institutions, 
bOAS has had no alternative but to cut back in 
recent years. 1 V . . ■ r . 
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ill! i* a Wbfo;-:indeed, that thfe days wheh 
Brium could simply take the outside world -for 
named disappeared for over .when. she lost the' 
Empire which once controlled so large a part of i t,- 

“ »T«PlSal 


' 2 According to Pr David Djilby, until recently 
.West African'. Languages at SOAa ' • 
; JWting m AjYican Research & Documentation, 35 
?K4W I * 1970 SOAS had an academic 


several other disciplines, such as history, geogra- 
phy. politics, sociology and^ economics. And this 
trujh is not linptcd to Africa: even a perfect 

cnrfrmnnH. thn UnmiaAA «_ 


fopfey 

■ irfsp m^ny other lands, Now that Britain is rib 


rv ■<>«, « uw *n «. , pun., tutu now mar 

Ithqfhcrpompicree and industry^arid even 
curr W 1 " J ?If *P jnwb dependent on what 
• ^her people* andllhelrgovemmenteare doina,- a 
. gtoter arid nbta Vefeer effint needsto be mhde to' 


J^^V^reBS in l^O SOAS had an academic 
staff of 234, by 1984 this was dawn to 166, a 
decline of 29 per cent. - More significantly, 
however, whereas in 1970 57 per cent of the staff 
°P lahgUHges or ? on assodated, 

' W 6 ?! 8 PUf'h M phonetics and linjmirtics.'bv 1984 ; 
; ; ohly 47 per cent of the significantly ^trailer sthff 
; : were working in such. fields. 

' i ’Sl® Primo reason for this 'dithack Wai the' 
^staff/student .ratio;; the numbers of studehtt ' 
V TOming fotward , to study Asjan and African ' 
j Wftgu^es meqnt that the 1970 staffing levels were 

tint tnAiinhl ** ‘ 


command ^ of the language ip, say, Russia or 
Mima, may be inadequate - Qr even dangerous - 
ft there is not also adequate understanding of the 
society, and its modes of operation. J?: • • • 
brings us to foe; full conception of Area 
Studiesas they were find Perceived in thia'country. 

H »yj« 


to Britain. | 

our universities in respect of *re* SfX“ 
they recommended programmes of S 

saw that the Scarbrough momentum ffl 
lost, and the question now is whether suffiSj 
the achievement initiated by the Hayter 
programmes will survive the cuts irrillcted ^ 

universities in the last 10 years. 

There is no doubt that this achlevemea- 
substantial. Specialized, multidisclplinan & 
tres of Area Studies were Instituted asnntfa! 
■enlarge upon work which had been done Hfe! 
mainly in older and larger universities 
Oxford, Cambridge and London - for eua* 
Centres of African Studies at Binning 
Edinburgh, of Chinese Studies atLeak, 
Japanese Studies at Sheffield, of Latin Amb 
Studies at Glasgow and Liverpool, of Rusfe B 
East European Studies at .Blrmingimi a 
Swansea, 

Funds were provided to enable Area Safe 
teachers to travel to and research in their a 
and graduate and research students wtrts 
ported with earmarked awards, initially ra fe 
Department of Education and Science udfa 
through the Social Science Research CM 
Such students had to satisfy the normal res 
ments of academic ability, and in additou 
almost by definition, they were unusuallytfe 
prising. As a result, by the mid-1970s ka 
unusual to find a straightforward unhtnb 


ChaplaUl lO me Dint* ttou.ii m iitj, 

he is said to have joined in the fighting 
st the battle of Fontenoy, despite 
81 • ■ - r the geld by his 


being ordered off the field by his 
colonel . According to Sir Walter Scott , 
the colonel told Ferguson that he was 
breaching the terms of his commission 
as a chaplain, to which Ferguson 
replied: "Damn my commissionl" 
Even ff the story is apocryphal, it 


reflects his reputation. Fourteen years 
ifltpr. in 1759. when he was seeking a 


later, in 1759, when he was seeking a 
university post, he was ready to take 
on any subject, whether or not he had 
studied it before: he was mentioned as 
a candidate for the chair of church 
history at Glasgow, was a serious 
contender for the chair of the law of 
nature and nations at Edinburgh, and 
was then appointed to the chair of 


natural philosophy (physics) there. 

David Hume, who supported all 
these moves, greeted their final suc- 


cess with a quip about Ferguson’s 
genius in mastering so difficult a 
science in three months. The more 


congenial chair of moral philosophy 
became available for him after five 


tutor to a young nobleman. He 
thought he was entitled to take leave of 
absence If he arranged for a substitute 
to give his lectures. The Edinburgh 
Town Council thought otherwise and 
dismissed him from the chair, but were 
then induced to reinstate him. Fergu- 
son had been promised an annuity Tor 
life to follow the end of his tutorship 
(not an unusual arrangement at the 
time), but suggestions were then made 
that the promise was to be effective 
only if he lost university appointment. 

The outline of this affair, though not 
the difficulty about the pension, has 
been known to scholars from a biogra- 
phy of Adam Ferguson published in 
l8o4 and from supplementary in- 
formation in the records of Edinburgh 
UnWemty and the Edinburgh Town 
COhndL A recent discovery, however, 
hu brought to light a mess of detail 
about the history of the tutorship and 
the pension. The information comes 
nwn a file qf letters and other docu- 
ments preserved _amang the papers of 
(be second Ball of Stanhope, now In 
tile Kent county archives. 


nobleman. 


without one or more teachers specially eq^plg; 
to teach and research their discipline in rope if.' 
second or third world areas. I 

How much of this has survived? Most, m 
not all, of the specific Area Studies Centra s|< 


still active. On the average, they may not ta 
suffered more than their "fair share" of the «*i§' 
their universities. However it is arguable lias,* §■-. 
new plantations outside or on the fringe* dis- 
established faculty structures, they needmt 
particular protection against the appuu^.' 
ceaseless frosts present and to ope. An” 
specialists in the disciplinary departments nafk^ ' 
even more at risk. If a departmentofhlstoTy.il! ' 

Is required to cut back, obviously It will teed*' 
prune at the margin rather than at the bert ' 

Most of those engaged In Area Studies, a v ■ 
people in the universities, ortude them is ' 
convinced of their ImgQrtgncp,. are alreaJ/tw 1 
that we do less in this flelcrman otkr"*? . 
countries that are our competitors. p 
there are six United Kingdom unjven^^ f 
programmes of Chinese Studies* the tw» - 
German Republic hasmore thanffl(andJKwf fc- 
more than 100). On a more domestic im ( . 
Caribbean Studies - despite their 
vance to our own society - are still in iheirmwjf;. 
in our universities. 

There is a very real fear that, ifnotmngp^^ « , 
is done to protect Area Studies in lhfej»«“J. jt. : 
and in present circumstances this miutw" t ... 
the last resort that there is adequate ftoUL |f.. 
them - they could fade away quite qufcaT- r ; 
critical factor is recruitment. A substanWiW 
ortion of the present university ; 

researchers in Area Studies were recruiwJ ■: 
1960s. Many of them were not thenyoun^ 
brought to tfieir university posts much •. ■ 
of non-western societies, for etamp® i 
experience in the colonial or dlploma^^ a, 
or In the young universities of the third ;* 
notable, for instance, that in theearlytg^ 
less than five UK universities | 

modern history with African j; 

deen, Bristol, Kent, Liverpool aud MJ®^ 

Such people are now retiring, andUr^i \ 
them are being replaced. Even if tMQ“ ^ « \ 


including f«ch as Tibetan, Thai and Tamil as well 
as Arabic, Bengali and Chinese. Sir James may 
well conclude that our problem here is not that 
Jberespitfcc is jp adequate for out national need, 
out that not enough \At Cg Made of It. 


The discovery of the papers was i 
to initiative of Dr David Rayno 


.u-,,. anve 01 Ur David Rayno: 

Ottawa. Tney 


elude a miinber of letters from and to 
Snuft, who played an important 
■ r » There and some of 
iht’ t r .£ a P^ ra , with an account of 
uw significance, are to be published 
m a learned journal by Professor Ian 
*t«s, co-editor of AdBm Smith’s cor- 


^ODdence, David Raynor, and my- 


^ tcslgned his commis- 
“flwth the Black Watch in 1754 to 
kwim the tutor or "aovernor” of 


R* 1 ” or governor" ot 
S?!? 80 l* 0 wa8 ™i3nE the tradl- 
iSr^° utR ^ ro ed for his education. In 


1 ^ 7 - fc Bbroa , for hia education. In 
he sTOtoeded David Hume as 


replace them^(rather 


liigvfe^anMra S' 


. uonsi uyetr. taeas and activities. • . , 

" C4 f5f n iMP *Pf the concept 1 of: Arfea 
V. ^*^J[ot“gl6phoneNorth 

Australasia andfo western, Europe? 
question, espoctftlly lri View ;bf ;the 
^^bleecopo^a^’paljilcal sttengtfe. tb. 
pe found fn sach arfcaa* But many P&oiiiewould 


■ tei’^df.tenghagesyllabu? offeredaf SOAS 
^ . Vjfert insufflcifcnily attractive jo Vrould-be lan- 
A^dOraraduates, arid thfere may be truth ih 


j. . ■•{' V-Ji ' 

Mm ' 


thffr-***. w\ra?ti5irSrid 

. behavtaui: patterns riiifeb.mort akin tp.our own 
■. thaq those of most parti.of Asia and Africa of 
Indeed, of Latin America, it can aiso be arhueJ 


. wpiabations, for example: that this 

British secondary school system ten* nbWadays 1 
. 5 attention to.the teaching of ribv ftfrelati 


•■■m Oi M»un /vmenca. u canaiso be argued 

: % tbar what i» raught jn our Schpola, colleg*s B and 

fa'Bai? Hi ^undemaiidlng of society. inhere mpro 

it IH E U ! ] feuda as it.ls jo diet of .our-burtf sqdety.' 


::: 1 - pojttlbjmis with adequate ^ UhderaianihgbFiteS : 

^ Peoples for; tbelr/pqrricitlaj 

• Heport,lUB : : 

-there, riiould bb adequate -' 
’ | students . fcfib coin* into Contact 

- SilS tbo hJstofy, 

^untriejj to ' the' east 
and south. Of .western Riimna*i >6n«. 


- taught course or research studentship 
Area Studies, the Economic and 
Coundl has no specific mechanirth a 
training in Area Studies, hidew Jgsj 
believe that its training and resefl^Fu^ 
. must relate tp the purely domestic p^ 0 ; 

disunited Kingdom. ‘ ^ 

; Furthermore, would-be gradua^S^^^ 
tee the way the wind is blowing- m 
1960s or 1970s pome of them femU? ril 

• keen towbrkon subjects 
: fowl production in ,tne southern Sjj 
they think that their chwices of 
mfent will ffe much, better Iftheycm^jJi* 
Oii subjects nearer homp. ftisnOtlceaW > ^ 
tally',' that t to judge from their n am 
■- half -the graduate students who** 

■ repbrted hi the lateSt A/ihiw/ ^P ort °L # 


can oi wnesrerueiQ, 

8011 of the celebrated fourth 




D. D. Raphael uncovers a salutary incident in British 

academic history 



pupil were back in London when the 
affair of the town council was settled at 
the end of April. Whether the two 
were still on good terms at that time is 
not clear; but in the following weeks 
Chesterfield must have been a trial to 
all and sundry. 

He evidently told his guardians that 
he wanted a different tutor. They 
looked around and found one, but 
then decided, at the begin rung of June, 
that they had had enough of guar- 
dianship of this wayward young man. 
So they told him tney were resigning 
and asked him to find replacements. 

One of the first acts of the new 
guardians was to confirm the appoint- 
ment of the new tutor and to inform 
Ferguson that his services were no 
longer required. Perhaps he was not 
sorry. According to Chesterfield, Fer- 


ili 

.• -■!. * .ii 


guson had said that he would prefer 
net tine his annuity to going abroad 


getting his annuity to going ab 
ngain with the young lord; and he may 
have thought it prudent to return to his 


have thought it prudent to return to his 
university teaching duties in the com- 
ing autumn. 

But what about the payment of the 
annuity? Who was liable for it until 
Chesterfield attained his majority in 
1776, and what was to happen after 
that? Stanhope again used Adam 
Smith as an intermediary, asking him 
to tell Ferguson that he would stand by 
his undertaking. Smith, however, was 
anxious that Stanhope too should not 
suffer injustice and Ferguson shared 
his feelings. They went along to the 
Solicitor-General, Alexander Wed- 
derburn, an old friend of both. He 
gave them an oral opinion that Ches- 
terfield would be legally required, as a 
matter of equity, to indemnify 
Stanhope for outlays undertaken as a 
guardian. 

Yet when Chesterfield eame of age 
he refused to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion, contending that the promiseofan 
annuity was conditional upon Fergu- 
son's losing his professorship and also 
upon his continuing as tutor until 
Chesterfield's majority. In March 1777 
Ferguson felt constrained to approach 
Stanhope. 

There followed a flurry of letters 


liji/l 

an 


|;iij ; 
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s pension 


Chesterfield. The main point of these 
letters and meetings wgs to establish 
that the actual terms of the undertak- 


ing given to Ferguson made no refer- 
ence to his professorship or to the 


length of his tutorship. 

Curiously Stanhope had not kept a 
copy of his letter containing the formal 
undertaking. Ferguson sent a copy. He 
. was asked th read the original ■ but. 
/^ jibbed; if the original letter should be 
lost in transit; ft might be alleged that 
r " his copy wasriot accurate, so lie would 

- bring it In person. Adam Smith ex- 
plained this tq Stanhope with the joke 

- and Ferguson perhaps feardd he might . 

: suffer the fete of an earlier tutor of - 
' Chesterfield’s who had been contacted 

of forging a bend In the name of hu 


Pay bargaining, fixed pensions, court actions for unfair disiptagk you 
might think that these features of modern. life ^ were^ anknowfi tb the, 
world of higher education 200 yean ago. But you would be wrong; 
Here is a tale of an 18th-century Scottish professor who Was dismissed 
from his post and then reinstated after initiating legal action, who. 
bargained with a noble lord over the terms, of a tutorship, and who '■ 
then had to pester, pull strings, and begin another legal action in order 
to be paid the pension which he had been promised tor that tutorship. 




■I#; 


Wealth of Nations. He was also 
attracted by the prospect of foreign 
travel. 

Ferguson was tempted by Lord 
Stanhope's offer for the same reasons. 
He enjoyed foreign travel and was 
concerned lest the basic salary of his 
Edinburgh professorship, £100 a year, 
might not be enough to keep him and 
his family if old age or Illness should 
deprive him of the additional income, 
about £200, of students' fees. 

Stanhope's, offer, made through • 
Adam Smith, was a salary bf-£40(ra 
year to be .followed by an annuity of 
£200 a year for life. Fergpton thought 
the proposed annuity was Ihadoquqlfiy 
and asked Smith if it could be raided to . 
£300, roughly equal tq his total jncomb 
at Edinburgh.. ' 

Meanwhile a difficulty had arisen. 
Stanhope was advised that the guar- 
dians did not have the legal power to 
make a financial settlement, which 
would bind Chesterfield after he had 
come of age. In giving this Information 
to Adam Smith, Stanhope said that; if . 
necessary, he wotild accept for himself • 
and his heirs the obligation to pay the 
proposed annuity.. In the -dtcuitut* . 

knees Ferguson felt that he should not 
press his request, for an ; increase,.’ 
though he hoped, that Chesterfield • 
would think fit to grant ir vyhen .he • 
nachcU Uim.iority. ___ _ 


IBira-. . .. 6 “ cu ^ovia nume as 
tjjo Faculty of Advocates in , 
£ 40 ^^' The stipend was slender, 
,/*“• Md when Ferguson was 
fL °JJ]? opportunity of a more lucra- 
interesting post as a 
t0 the 80ns of the 

Lifira^u le & the Advocates’ • 

UDrary abnlptlv without olvlm. nntieA. 


icrifices for the greater good qfl 1 ^?°o re offered an appointment as Ada* 
whole}, it is not alwayseasy todoao-UgSu f ■ fth Eari of Chesterfield, year 

Ld SSRC, which 15 years ago Soil ' of . the celebrated fourth .£20Q 


DffiBnih.iL “ ,,l v ua y« more rona or 
nil tW - afody and Judged by ' 

*8“hS aar ’ S, “ n “ Ja ‘ tr0n *" 


*ohd Eari of Stanhope, a mail of . 

^ a mpthe- 
dfrtinctlon, In looking' • 


“governor" j for ; 
Wonrf ^P^U^ope consulted his 
reMm - 


TV* owp-feo teachers at a varieiv nf 


thpt. for 1983/84, seem, to^haW’^^ 1 

vnianulix Iaii.1 ffirelBTiarS “frVu 


ilil iii 
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M ^ JW* teachers at a, variety of 



■overseas: at this , level, f° I ^ 1 8 n ^ ir 
appreciate what the school has to oftw 
native Britons. . : if V. 

■It would sedm that both Britain 8 ^ 


. vtwuiu ogcui vua i yyui — , , i,- rnp 

ing of; the non-wertem world, ana 
- with the peoples of Itj arej lilcelytCM dimJ 
. action is taken at leart to preserve wnat ^ 


' : Vtnihs’ * lT • acted as tutor to a 

&aobW., having, previously ; 

«: QltagSw for 13: 
Post hSiSS pven fJP 1 hi? university ■ 

enough- iq those.- .• 
a salary that Was ■ 


Smith communicated this request to 
Staiihope but was unhappy about the 


Stanhope but was unhappy about the 
turn of events. While Ferguson's re- 
quest was perfectly reasonable, Smith 
felt considerable unease that his own 
recommendation for a tutor had led to 
the posribillty of an unfair burdeh for 
Stanhope and his family. . 

It then turned out that some mem- 
bers of the Edinburgh Town Council; 
the patron for appointments- at the 
university, were likely to object to 
Fergusoh's application in February 
. 1774 for leave, of absence during the 
’iremaipder of the teaching session, 
employing . a local . minister: as his 
Substitute,: THs Wend : Hume- Mkisd 
Adam Smith in confidence if he wdiiid. 
act as the substitute instead, or else 6s 
the substantive professpr, resigning? 
the post when Ferguson retumedT 
Smith declined. 

There were different opinions about 


field's guardians, before proceeding to 


Geneva to join the young man himself. 
At Geneva he thoroughly enjoyed 
mself and cot on well, for the time 


Stanhope had no doubt that Fergu- 
son was entitled to his annuity and was 


himself and got on well, for the time 
being at least, with his pupil, despite 
reports of a difficult personality. He 
sent his friends amusing accounts of a ' 


a red to pay it hllnself, as he had 
taken. Smith again approached 
his Mind Wedderburn, the Solicitor- 
General, and obtained from him an 
explicit: written- Opinion that the 
courts would regard a ward as bound 
by reasonable acts of a guardian, 
especially If done for the sake of 

eoucatibn. 

Wedderburn also advised that if 
1 . Chesterfield did not accept the obliga- 
tion of his own accora, Ferguson 
' should Initiate a lawsuit against both 
- Chesterfield and Stanhope. This 
' doiirse of action was distasteful to' 
Stanhope, since he had admitted his 


tion and composition, .... . 

When the new Session at'Ediburgh 


When the new Session at'Eiiiburgn 
■ University began in October 1774, tap . 
town council aid not take kindly to the 


Ferguson also felt, however, thatjie 

should be given some written security 
that Stanhope's undertaking would be 
honoured by' his- heirs if Stafthope 
himself were todie-He hoped to.retaln 


mat the same. m 


i.' •i V. ■ 'sfe ft i ! ; 
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A ^ issues : 

Bea^faTrs that are of realfon6enj 
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.-action is taken pt feast to preserve ^ 
achieved in pur universities inrecemr^. 


antpblqt 
pf *“® tutqt?hip 


Tfie author Is . chairman <?f tye 


were. IF** P 1 , 10 ® tutors tup 
S&fe^i^tyasi what enabled. . 

without dia- 


himself were to die . He hoped to retaio 
- his professorhip, employing a substi- 
tute while he was away* but there was 
.no guarantee that he would be allowed , 
to do so, and he Wanted jo besurethrt . 
he would not be left destitute when the • 
tiitprship.end^d. . ^ 


ino propneiy oi «« 

leave or absence for long periods anti- 
Smith was one of those who dis- 
approved of the practice, as-hp.had : 
made dear when voting in the Glasgow 
■ University senate on such a case In 
1759. He would not have expected. 

. eVeryonC ,to follow his view but he was 
not prepared to act against. It himself. 
In ihe event the town coundl refused - 
Ferguson’s application and required 
him to .'.leash la person dunng the 
feniaiadef Of the sessjon - ,. 

Conscientious professor and ewumed , 
that leave Of absence for the folloftlng , 
session wdiiid not be qilestioned. smce 
if had been allowed^. to- two other, 
professort in' ^nt yeart. Haymg 
ended his lectures for the' sexton in 
March, he setoff for London and. Paris 
to, 


news; that -Professor Ferguson had 
: gone off 0s a tutor .add had nominated; 
* John Bruce, the profwsor of loglc, as ; 
, bis . substitute.: They: endorsed Ihe 
' appointment of Bruce but resolved to 
consider further the paction of Fergus 
son himself. At a'shbsequent meeting 
lb April 1775 they adopted a resolution 
- . moved by the loro provost “concerning 
the impropriety of professors strolling 
' through the country as governors’ 1 ana 
- . declared that Ferguson's office was 
■ ''vacant. 

' His friends at once rallied to his 
. cause with two persuasive arguments, 
-.First, ft professor could be dismissed 
, only for culpable conduct, and it was a 
denial of natural justice- to assume 
culpa without making proper inquiry 
: and hearing any defence, .Second,, 
there were two, if not. three, prece-. 
dents for Ferguson’s, action. 1 A state- 
ment ofrthB case In these, terms wns, 
sept to the Court of Session by Fergti| : 

: son with an application that ihe conn-, 
dl'a resolution be suspended. . Ack-. 

, Dowledging the weakness of their posi- 
tion; the council immediately cancel-i 
■ led their resolution and reinstated 


liability all along,' 1 but he was per- 
suaded to agree to It as a method of 


suadea to agree to It as a method of 
putting pressure on Chesterfield. 

It was necessary and it worked. 
Chesterfield blew hot ahd cold, at 
times appearing to accept his obliga- 
tion, then repudiating It. He asked 
Smith to come and sec Wm, but would 
. not appear when Smith called. 

The havering dragged on until the 
autuntn, when a BiiTfor the Court of 
Chancery was prepared. Late in Octo- 
ber, Chesterfield visited Ferguson 1st 

- Edinburg and acknowledged that he 

- had acted improperly. Even so, the 
flrtt payment of the annuity was de- 
layed until January 1778 and the 

' formalities of a' legal deed were not 
completed until June. 

It remains to be said that Ferguson, 
aged 55 at this time, lived for 38 more 


years, so that in the end be did pretty 
well Out of his annuity for a tuforsnlpof 
15 months* 


Ferguson In his post. 

., That trouble .over, .Ferguson' was 
, sqfih^c^d^flJi^nptbW* He^d hiS, 


• The author is emeHtus professor of 
philosophy: at Imperial College, 
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Harry J. Lipkin assesses the contribution of Paul Dirac to twentieth century physics 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 22.3.85 
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Last year saw the death of Professor Paul Dirac, one of the giants of 
twentieth century physics. In the 1920s, Dirac had played a crucial 
role in the development of a revolutionary quantum theory of the 
atom. The quantum theory explained many of the puzzling features 
of atomic physics, which could not be understood with the 
nineteenth century mechanics of Mew- a 

ton. But the other great revolution of A. — ^ 

the beginning of this century, Albert ABA ■ ■ VI A 

Einstein's theory of relativity, was not JL BA M. 

incorporated into the new theory. ■■ ■■ JL" ■■■"■■■■ ■■ 

The quantum theory dealt with Inc 

failure of Newtonian mechanics to £ £ 

describe the motion of very tiny ob- "M 

jeets the size of atoms, and provided a W I III 

dramatic new approach to atomic A-fim -AAAI, 

phenomena. Einstein dealt with the ■ ■ > 

failure of Newtonian mechanics to 
describe the motion of objects at very same as Newton's, 
high speed, like the motion of the earth Dirac felt it must be possible to 
around the sun and the passage of light obtain a new theory which would 

rays re nr the sun's surface. Einstein describe the motion of very rapidly 
provided a new approach to motion at moving electrons. He developed an 
nigh speeds. All attempts to put the equation which described all known 
two great revolutions together encoun- properties of (he electron and incorpo- 

tered formidable difficulties. Dime rated the principles of both the quan- 
was disturbed because the quantum turn theory and Einstein's relativity. It 
theory, on which he had worked so described all the electron orbits 
hard, was not consistent with relativ- observed experimentally in the hyd- 
ity. He set himself the task of finding a rogen atom very precisely and in 

woy to combine the two and of using excellent agreement with the results of 
his new approach to describe one of experiments, including very fine 
the basic particles c .* nature, the dec- effects not previously described with 
tran. the old non-relativistic theory. 

Today we arc all familiar with the But Dirac's relativistic quantum 
picture of the atom, with the electron theory of the electron had a very 

moving in an orbit round the nucleus peculiar side effect. It also desapbeda 

like the planets round the sun. Elec- new family of crazy electron orbits 
irons also move freely from one atom which seemed to make no sense at all. 

to another in materials called electrical Furthermore, it implied that an elec- 

conductors. This motion produces the Iron moving in one of its regular orbits 

cunents that bring us light, telephone in an atom could suddenly jump into 
messages, heat from electric healers one of these new crazy orbits an dfat the 

and power from electric motors. The same time release an enormous 
electrons moving in individual atoms amount of energy, 
and moving from one atom to another Several years later, Dirac himself 
in radio antennae and microwave proposed the answer to the puzzle of 

cookers radiate the electromagnetic the crazy orbits. Hi postulated the 
waves which appear to us in many existence of a new particle, the posit- 

different phenomena like light, radio ran, which was the anti-particle of the 

and television signals, heat and laser electron. It had all the same pro- 
beams. The new quantum theory of perties, except that it had the opposite 

the 1920s explained all these pro- sign of elect ncal charge. The charge of 

perties of the electron, but completely the electron is negative; the positron’s 

Ignored Einstein’s relativity. This is positive. Dirac's equation described ■ 

seemed very reasonable at the time, the orbits of both the electron and of its 

because ail the phenomena involved anil -particle, the positron. The per- 

only slowly moving electrons and rhe pfexing orbits suddenly became 

nw effects of relativity. only appeared reasonable. 

‘“~ J ' -The etmtatiut energy -released 

Whep ' an eieettort; jumped from ; a > 
• regular Orbit Iq.acrafcy orbit al to had a 
- simple' and revolutionary interprets- 
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All teachers must submit to assessment of their compe- 
tence - there Is Increasing agreement on this principle. 
And not Just school-teachers: there is no good reason to 
withstand an extension of assessment to teachers in 
universities, polytechnics and colleges. 

Nor is there any reason to be afraid of what such 
assessment will reveal. The vast majority of teachers in 
higher education will be shown to be conscientious and 
effective in their Jobs. Some will be seen to need help to 
become more effective; a few will be In trouble. Among 
the successful majority we will be able to identify and 



tion in ths new picture. Einstein’s 
theory of relativity said that matter and 
energy were related; that matter could 
be converted into energy and energy 
into matter. Dirac's equation precisely 
described this conversion. An electron 
and a positron could annihilate one 
another and their mass would be 
converted into energy. The energy of 
an X-ray could be converted into 
matter by creating an electron and a 
positron together. The jumping of an ' 
electron into a crazy orbit was simply 
the annihilation of an electron against 
a positron. 

Dirac’s breakthrough introduced 
the new concept of anti-matter. For 
every particle, there was an anti- 
particle which bad the opposite electric 
charge. And a particle aqd an anti- 
particle could annihilate one another 
and- turn their mass into energy. This 
was an inevitable consequence of com- 
bining Einstein’s relativity with the 
new quantum theory. Soon afterwards 
Dirac's prediction was confirmed by 
experiment. The positron was disco- 
vered in the cosmic rays entering the 
earth's atmosphere from outer space. 

Hundreds of radioactive nuclei 
which emit positrons are now known 
and some of these have been found to 
be useful in applications such as brain 
research. In one experiment an atom 
with a radioactive nucleus was used 
which behaved chemically like an atom 
naturally attracted to a particular che- 
mical found in the brain. When such 
radioactive atoms were injected Into a 
specimen of brain tissue, they were 
naturally attracted to this chemical. 
Thtrbraln sptljimetrWaathwplaced’in' 1 
An Instrument called a positron emis- 
sion tomograph which detects the 
energy released when a radioactive 


ago, I interrupted my career in midstream to go back to 
university to take a higher degree Involving both taught 
course and research. 

As a professor of education in two universities overseas 
1 had become increasingly convinced that some of the 
greatest problems my students faced related to their 
understanding of (he workings of language, especially the 
English language. A short spell as an Inspector of schools 
beck in the UK in the wake of the Bullock report 
confirmed my own need for a thorough updating In 


Bubble chamber activity indicating 

atom emits a positron, computes ex- 
actly where this occurred in the speci- 
men and produces a picture called a 
PET-scan which shows the precise 
point where any radioactive atom and 
the chemical that attracted it had been. 
The result is a precise map of the brain 
showing where the particular chemical 
related to anti-depression drugs 
appeared. 

The energy which produced these 

S 'ctures came from the annihilation of 
e positrons -against the normal elec- 
trons which were present in the mate- 
rial. Positrons are not usually found in 
the matter we see every day, which 
consists of atoms built from nuclei and 
electrons. A positron emitted into any 
normal material quickly finds an elec- 
tron, annihilates it, and emits the 
energy as two gamma rays (similar to 
X-rays), each with a very large energy 
of about 500,000 volts. 

Sophisticated instruments like the 
positron emission tomograph use these 
gamma rays to detect the annihilation 
of a positron against an electron in a 
specimen of matter and pinpoint the 
exact spot where annlhiladon occur- 
red. These instruments contain gamma 
ray detectors which convert the gam- 
ma ray energy into a short pulse of 


! the presence of antl-particJes 

electrical energy, measure the gim 
ray energy and record the exact tiv 
and place at which the ray wis de- 
tected. 

. This information is fed Into eleclra- 
nic computer circuits which search b 
cases where simultaneous pulses rf 
electrical energy are observed in In 
gamma ray detectors on opposhesda 
of the specimen and check that tk 


The observation of two opposite np p 
In two different detectors in differs L‘ 
places provides the . inforrnarioa thn 
enables the compu ter to determine Ik j 1 
exact location of the radioactive atoa \ 
that emitted the positrons. 

This kind of information is obeli' ~ 


produce energy pulses in detecton, 
but a single pulse in ono detector odj 
tells us that radiation hit that detector 
It provides no Information abour As 
direction from ' which the rsbfcl 
came. The simultaneous pulstwiw 
detectors produced by positron 
hilatlon ten us also the direction. T* 


modern linguistic theory, a discipline which had been 
transformed since my undergraduate days. One of the 
best courses In the country was offered by Newcastle 
University's school of English, where I enrolled as a 
full-time student. 

To my teachers I was just another “mature student” - 
there were several on this advanced course, and the staff 
had become used even to ex-professors from overseas. 
Given my teacher training and Inspectorate background, 
H would have been Impossible for me not to take some 
note of (he different teaching styles of the lecturers, and I 
wu prepared to be sharply critical. 

It would be said at once that our teachers made few. 
concessions to what they would have regarded as 
"modem” methods. Lectures were chalk and talk In large 
(some times very large) chunks. Reading lists were long, 
sometimes unrealistically so. With students of a different 
background or a different threshold of knowledge, such 
features could have been wildly Inappropriate. But given 
the character of the selection of students for the course, 
and the reasonable expectations of what they could take, 
these methods were vindicated. 

Only one lecturer (and he was one of the best) could 
have been faulted - and only on one occasion, when the 
students were given a roasting for turning up to a session 
without having read a key text. The lecturer had foiled to 
check that the book was (a) still in print, or (b) available 
In Qu library, ■ 

TUa Matty! example of human fallibility must be set 




alongside the overwhelming Impression of conscientious 
and indeed Inspired teaching. Certainly its effect was to 
inspire. The traditional model of teacher pouring out 
Information to the taught, who first filter and absorb It 
and then respond with questions and discussion, was seen 
in its finest form in the sessions led by the head of the 
school, the late Professor Barbara Strang. In terms of the 
psychologist’s “span of attention”, or any other aspect of 
conventional educational theory, no one could argue In 
favour of this kind of two-hour stint. In her hands it was a 
triumph, and we came away from them “walking on air” 
- Inspired to follow up the leads she had given, the ideas 
which had been generated, In preparation for the 
following week. 

I will be told there is something untypical about a 
smallish department In which every member of staff - 
from the oldest to the newest - was a winner, and Its 
leader a teacher of genius. But I guess that this kind of 
quality may be much more widely distributed than wc 
nave recognized. Just how widely can only be determined 
by Instituting an assessment procedure In which “con- 
sumers” play as much part as educational theorists or 
managers. 

John Honey 

The author Is professor of education at Leicester Polytechnic. 
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G. M. Stephen argues for a new type of teacher fellowship 


in 15M6, when I Started my graduate 
' study at Princeton, the posHnmhad 
already .been' discovered abd. the 
transformation of matter into energy 
when a positron collided with an 
electron had been well established. . . 
Everybody believed that the equation 
was correct but there had riot yet. 
bfeeh atty experimental confirmation. . 

1 - One way to check Dirac’s theory Is / 
to study what happens when a rapid- 
ly moving positron passes dose to the 
nucleus of a heavy atom tike plath 
nuih r The electric force between’ the * 
nucleus and the positron deflects the 
motloh of A the positron from its 
original; direction and the amount of 
deflection' can ' he' measured In a 
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(he amount predicted by the old 
, theory. This difference results both 
. from the new effects of Efnsteln's ■ 
relatfytty afad from magnetic fortes -' 
: actiHg 'pit ttih positron magnet pre^ 

* dkfed by lMr*c, The B ritUfr theorist 
N. F. Mptt hhd i Investigated' this ■ : 
prortssfo^bothelectroru aftdpbsti- 

; runs: passing dohe'toa huctau using 1 
Dirge's eqtiatioh arid had published 
lexqet quuntltatlve.predlctiqns. \Tfd*v 
proem, now galled MottAca tiering, 
cpiiM be observed In the laboratory 
by. shooting abeam of positrons at a'-A 
piece df platinum and looking fdr ;, 
*: poUtrtMi* , coming mit of thepfounum ; . 

* jh different directions, : •• j, ■ v . . . 
A- Such deflection ekpertmente werov 

find performed $y the fontout British ' 

. experimenter Ernest Rutherford, tte ! 

. investigated the fofohiil structure oT 
1 the atom by measuring the deflection ■ 
of • particle* calfed alpha particles, t 
■ tyhen flier pas^d l through atoms. 
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believed at the Ume. Rutherford's - the gamma tays could turn back 1 Into 
formula showed that such large de- matter again and create an electron 
. flections could not be produced when and positron moving in a different 

passed through that ; dirtetiom ' , 1 V L 

Wqd of atpni^Butif nearly ail. ojf the the qfftet tynUd be dlwyed by 

^ concentracted Ina , . ; shooting a beam Of posltriutf it' a 
. ttoynud^ wlfli e^tronsmoyingln .. . forget material conufobig riKtrons 
: hm orbits t qronod It, the alpha and looking for positrons comment 
■ particles can casilj^ piss through the of the target U {different direction. 
- between flm electrons Some of the positrons detected would 

end the nucleus, come very ckwe .to, ■! have simply been deflected by elec- 
the nudeus and^be sii^mgfy deflected, tromagnetic, forces hut thefo would 


tion of a positron under the same 
conditions. 

This had not been checked when I 
started my graduate work in 1946. In 
my, thesis research project I com- 
pared the deflections of positrons and 
electrons emitted from different 
tadkwctlve nudel when they passed 
through thin foils of platinum. ' 

; An Indian theoretician H. Bhabha 
had. studied the process of Collisions . 
between positrons and electrons us- 
fau DiraQ'i equatfon. He round that- 
when a positron came dose to an 
dectron, there was another process 
that could occur In addition to the 
deflection bf the positron by electric 
and magnetic forces. The electron 
and positron could annihilate one' 
another and turii, their uiass Into the 
energy of gamma radiation but then 
tiie gamma tays could turn back lnto 
matter again and create an electron 
and positron moving in a different 
direction; - ;. v 

■'the *ffbct tyndd. be bbforyed by 
shooting a . beam W poeltroni at a 



Princeton physics building, a young 
professor named Robert Hofotadter 
was Investigating the possibility of 
lisbig sodium-iodide crystals as de- 
fectors for radiation. But these still 
required extensive development be- 
fore they could be used in any 
experiment. The best source of posit- 
rons I could obtain came from a 
radioactive nucleus which was made 
by shooting a beam of helium nuclei 
Info a piece of copper in acyclotron. 
lit collisions between the helium and 
copper nuclei radioactive nuclei of 
tiie element 1 gallium were. formed 
wtch decayed by emitting high speed 
positrons, The positron sources for 
my experiment were prepared in a 
cyclotron in Washington DC by bom- 
/ warding a copper forget with helium 
nuclei for a full. day. In the evening 
. the radioactive forget was flown to 
Princeton fo a private plane. A 
radlocbemlst then separated out the 
: radioactive galliuto from tiie lump of 

copper and deposited it Into my 

apparatus. By .midnight I started my 
experiment and .worked night' and. 
day for several days, until my 
radioactive source had lost ifo activ- 
ity* The particular nucleus I used had 

a nine hoar haifiife; after 36 hours it 
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Rutherford’s experiments found, 
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a straight line connecting them. K . 

The energy of these 
from positron-electron artiumiatwh . 
500,000 electron volts, b cnornwa , . 

compared with the energyofomyaK» ? 

electron volts released when ,oaew.e 
Iron jumps from one hoimal orw 

another in the hydrogen atom, huirj 

Just the mysterious energy 
Dirac’s original equation showeow. 
released wlion an electron juwf 
from a nonnal orbit to *, 

The peculiar side effect of the tb«J 
when properly interpreted, n«. 

not only bcon confirmed wjaFf 
mont but has found uws In wJJJJ 
medicine and research which w 
could have anticipated at the ^ 
Another side effect ww D . 
prediction of the spin and 
properties of the electron. D* e w 
elementary particles* it spins 
and behaves like a tiny ^ 

theory predicted this benavw 
gave the exact and coTrtdjdtf* 
spin and magnetic strengto. . , 

In 1974 Dirac was asked to 
the history of these developm^ L-;. 
international conference WJPjj,. 
sics at the Argonne IfottoWU 
toty near Chicago. Someone ^ 
auaience asked him. If 
disturbed, when he; 
that these crazy orbits of the c 
had appeared in ’hfo- fiffjfhisdj 

sasstiS&Si 

1 But, he went pri, one can « ever J|6 
resolYC all the difficulties at 
natural that iit the processpfg^s 

rss&ss&ijasfl 

Dirac’s .revoluUonapr & 
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ny a number of colleges and universi- 
7* °“ er 8 very good deal. Teachers 
«n take a term off from the trials and 


ui r: “ mii uuin mo inn» tmu 

2S5S" o f school life, get up to 
zS? with the most recent develop- 
m their field, initiate or pursue- 
Su?J! i.nnd meet experts in their 
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sp°rt Session, can be 1 
to pale into Insignificance, 
with the existing schemes 
'Series- 1 Tbe teachers who 
ipito* P ro Ct : raost from; a sabbatical 
often those who can least 
JE™ ,otak cit, and any teacher with a 
m,../;.? ,! . ain lhation or Dastoral load 


or- pastoral load 
a giving him so If 

rum^J^^ere are die inevitable; 
S"«b°, ut heads who only permit 
aTe leasl needed to takerv 
. ( x™imw*hips. The Easter. term Is the 

' shoriBM °W cho °K l ,l«t it is also the 
A . does' not Jive, much time 

r- *.52SpA nl i rewar e h - Tb ere are i 

3-SSSiJbu .benefits of greater 
1 uniwwJ! c ^l? 1 between schools .and 
; Kjtie^hi practice, there appear 
i °f Schoolteachers.who • 

i- saJB L*?^ tiitApfeseni fellowship: 
[ ■ bffiSSfji?" nfefftt 1 are a- generous 
s MfyA n tite partof, uni vers [ties, and do 

I wouW f sfondard that 


obtaining posts at universities. 

The teacher who wishes to undertake 
serious research with a view to publica- 
tion is very badly served at the mo- 
ment. Schoolmaster fellowships do not 
really answer to his needs. They are 
difficult to obtain, too short to be of 
real use, Bnd at best can only top-up a 
great deal of other work and effort. 

The first requirement is for access to 
decent university libraries or labor- 
atories, even if only in holiday time. In 
the case of libraries, some form, of 
sponsorship from college or depart- 
ment to allow borrowiiig of books 
wotild make a significant contribution 
to ease of research. Second an oppor- 
tunity to talk with and consult special- 
ists, either for advice or for foe sake of 
the simple stimulus of conversation 
with those who share interests. Third, a 
new handle to one’s name to help 
attract better service froni publishers 

an The intdjectual snobbery evident In 
publishing and research can be all too 
obvious to someone who sits below the 
salt. John Smith, assistant teacher of 
English at Stonewall School, gets a 
very different response from editors 
and publishers if be can also stBle that 
he Is “Schoolmaster Research Fellow 

At 


fellowship. 

It would last for something like three 
years, It would carry with it a title that 
effectively announced the person in 
question as having been vetted by a 
university and deemed likely to pro- 
duce valuable tertiary work. For his 


Three minus one is still 
two, even in the theatre 


of King’s College,, Cambridge,*; To 

S iaUfy for such a title it ts fairly clear 
at anyone, offering p sponsorship 
would have to satisfy themselves as to 
the likelihood of the person in question 
producing something worthwhile. 

What would fit the bill, therefore, 
would be a new type of fellowship, on 1 
offer to schoolmasters or any people 
outside the direct confines of universi- 
ty employment but who were likely to 
produce work of a standard acceptable 
to a university from one of Its teachers. 
To qualify • the schoolmaster would 
have to prove to a panel that what he 
was Hoine had oritdnal research value, 
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.“As Lord Gowrie knows, we Hre 
housed In probabiy the most costly 
theatre building in Europe. It is surely 
time the Government, who put it up, 
either came to terms with that fact, or 
admitted that they cannot afford prop- 
erly to fund us as we are at present 
constitu ted and examined alter nat ives. 
All agree that Britain’s subsidized 
theatre is one of our great glories . . 
thus Sir Peter Hall in The Times 


(March 11, 1985). By now everyone 
must know that he has closea the 
Cottcsloe theatre and is laying off 100 
actors and staff. 

Let me be perverse. Perhaps it was 


Festival some ofthe toughost and most 
arcane Beckett ever to appear on 
the boards, that I want to defend a 
iTory minister, well if not to defend at 
least to put in a plea on sentencing. He 
ia my masters, like Sir Keith , more cut 
than cutting. 


It fair takes the breath away, my 
Lord, to hear Sir Peter say that the 
Government “put it up" put all that upl 
1 seem to remember that there was a 
long agitation to found and to 
build a National Theatre, beginning 
sometime In the 1900s with George 
Bernard Shaw. But anyway, by tno 
time Sit Peter took over from Lord 
Olivier, leaving the RSC to do so 
(which some thought was already a de 
Jacto national theatre) the planning 
committee armed with unhappily im- 
precise promises of Government sup- 


massive over-concentration of re- 
sources, an institutionalizing of enter- 
prise and imagination that contradicts 
nil our best contemporary thoughts, 
whether in culture or politics, that 
mistiness of scale and devolution ore 
best? Will it revivify all other theatres 
or draw blood from their veins?" 

I went on like that for paragraphs, 
and my file shows that other writers, 
far more knowledgeable about the 
theatre than I oirco the same doubts, 
shared a genuine ambivalence which is 
now, in Sir Peter’s legend forgotten. 
Remember, at (hat very time public 
expenditure cuts were beginning. 
Labour wns, indeed, retrenching and 
certainly the universities were feeling 
the flr&t cpld breath. I made myself 
unpopular then in my college, I remem- 
ber, by warning that hartf limes were 
ahead and that the university sector 
would have low priority in public 
expenditure whichever party won that 
fateful next election; perhaps should 
have a relatively lower priority, com- 

S arcd to secondaiy schools, the Health 
ervice and social services. In the 
article I pondered or meandered 
whether we were wise In the universi- 
ties to have built so many new struc- 
tures so expensive to maintain- 
And, lastly, my Lord, 1 would like 
to draw your attention to the specific 
role of Peter Hall in deliberately taking 
the Stratford Theatre and their com- . 
pany at the Aldwych out of a position 
of commercial profit and into the red, 
so that they had to be subsidized. He 
openly took the view that the efforts of 
his trustees, when it was still the 


did a trig article for this journal back 
then on the ctimpany and the new 
building,' interviewed Peter, Hall and 
have a thick file foil of press handouts 
and other. Interviews ;he gave. In not 
one of them did he show any doubt 
about the scale of the enterprise, br 
adopt the fatalistic tone of his letter to 
The Times that the elephant edifice 
was not willed by the company but 
something thrust upon them by the 
Government. 

. Also I would draw attention, my 
Lord, to foe epithet he smuggles Into 
the just and proper encomium fo the 
theatre being one of our national 
glories. 

“Britain’s subsidized theatre is one 
of our great glories . . (my italics). • 
That is a 'bit rough on the spill-over 


tan’s The Royal 
: a history of ten 


clearly In Sally Bi 
'Shakespeare Com, 
decades, (OUP 19 


AMy -article nine years ago was for 
from afofte,.in all the massive coverage ' 
in airing a wornr that the Cbttesloe was. 
bath a contradiction; official alterna- 
tive theatre, and unfair Competition to 
the struggling small theatres whose 
ideality lies in their independence. Hall 
said In 1976 that it was supposed to be 
the London s|iow for the small provin- 
cial companies - ho, hoi I ended my 
article equivocally: 

“1 am not saying that it Is extrava- 
gant, Peter Halils right, we spend too 
Tittle 6n the arts.‘M this country - even, 

I dare to say, compared with the rest of 


effebt ffoo thetwo peatbompatties a higher education bud«t; and 
Bnd the Royal Court and so many gbod theatreTs for many a very real form of 
provincial companies jlheatTeswitrifBr • continuing education. But it must not 
less subsidy. Even somd commercial come to diamond cut diamond, -that 


to laboratories and other research 1 
facilities at non-peak! times, such M 
school holidays. He would ’get an 
invitation to dine and stay at the 
college or university pertiaps two or 
three times a year, for short periods. 
He would be offered subsidized lodg- 
ing for short stays In holiday periods, 
where these could be made available* 
and might be able to claim a modicum 
of money to set off against travelling 
expenses to and from the unWersity. 

Tiie investment in time, nionpy, and 
effort 1 would not be vast, from the 
university’s point of. view; the results 
might be. I know frbrh my own limited ; 
experience of atleast five teach?rt who 
have sutrgded to produce work thDt 
Would hbtdlsgrace a University.; what 
woiild be needed would be a recogni- 
tion of the fact that people who teach 
in . schools are not always beyond the 
intellectual pale, and that not eu good 
research brains are found in full-time 
residebee fit universities. Ff a major Job 
of our universities la to foster reserch, 
there are a number of fields ! hey fire at 
present leaving unfhniieti, y ■. 

i . V " 1 . 1 . 1 ■ } • ' • 

77ie author Is second master ht Sed- 
bergh School. 


Bnd the Royal Court and so many good 
provincial companies; theatres with for 
less subsidy. .'Even somd commercial 
productions have shartd In England's 
glofy. And l thought' thd Hhh was that 
: the amountgovenunenfo have given to 
the Arts Council, even before this 
round of cuts, ( was a national disgrace. 
Compared' to France and Germany 
say* not h glqry, !We In the Arts lobby 
(fqr I really am) hod better stick to the 
saqra tale. .Renders in this journal will 
recognjfto .parallelisms. 


. Some Of us expressed doubts at the 
time; Hindsight is melancholy pleasure 
but may I quote myself twice at length? 
I began my article on March S, L976 
“At last - the National Theatre show 1 * 
thus:- “Let me say at once that I enn 
rtiqlce no clear critical judgement. 'The 
king march is nearly over. Next month 
(he 1 first, performance will take place 
under (ho leadership of Sir Peter Hail 
In the new , National Theatre, 1 the 


the official National Theatre grinds 
down the unofficial national theatre. 

“The National is top heavy at the 
present time. Having got it, it would be 
a national disgrace for it to operate at 
half power or at the expense of others. 
But we are learning well to live with 
national disgraces of all kinds. 1 mean 
to be more optimistic. 1 mean to wish 
them luck ana God speed. I do. Tiierc 
is some perverse streak in me, how- 
ever, that makes me fear that we will nut 
love them as much now that they ore 
proud and grand ns when they were 
ppor and struggling.. 

“That’s silly. Wc. have jUst got 
masochistic about culture in Britain, 
as If we suspect the authenticity of 
anything that is not - unlike Lord 
Robbins and Lord Goodman — small,, 
struggling and painful; Look al :it, 
Gobbo, as If it were a new university 
and enthuse! That’s it I The first theat- 
rical university I Yes, says' Lancelot, 


for the great era of British theatre t hat 
we have enjoyed for the last 25 years 
and a permanent consolidation of its 
'gains;: or :1s ; It a Pyrrhic victory, a 


you deserve .some after such a long 
labour. But fingers crossed. Just do not 
think 6f the man who, as Tam Stop- 
pard said^ -put sixpence against tne 
Titanicr . 
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When the Swiss Comintern official, 
Jules Humbert-Droz, arrived in Barce- 
lona in January 1931, three months 
before the birth or the Spanish Second 
Republic, he remarked of his task that 
it was the first time he had ever been 
instructed “to sel in motion a move- 
ment which did not exist' 1 . 

He exaggerated only slightly, for in 
1931 the Spanish Communist Party 
(PCE) was a negligible force In the 
country's affairs. Less than six years 
later, with the Spanish Civil War not 
six nioiithsold, the PCE’s membership 
numbered over 250,000 and it was In 
the process of becoming, under close 
Comintern tutelage, me dominant' 
force within Republican Spain. As the 
prot£g£ of the only power, the Soviet 
union, to provide significant assist- 
ance to a Republic assailed by domes- 
tic and foreign fascism and abandoned 
by Us fellow democracies, the party 
prospered. In helping to give the 
Republic direction ana a new model 
army it unseated a prime minister - the 
socialist Largo Caballero; it destroyed 
one political rival, the anti-Stalinist 
POUM. and mortally weakened 
another, the anarcho-syndicalist CNT; 
and, in the cause of bourgeois demo- 
cracy and Popular Fronts it largely 
dismantled the most profound social 
revolution unleashed in Europe since 
that of the Bolsheviks themselves. 

No aspect of the Spanish Civil War 
has generated mare political, ideolo- 
gical and historiographical heat than 
tne role of the PCE, and through it of 
the Soviet Union and tire Comintern, 
Profrityte’ their /. 
tik&ndiett /there, .wasi inq * ■ (is altotic 
! a’cdnyentl6tisil»rmy ,'an 


'mad'?p<£ 
•pOnement Until after victory olf all 
revolutionary experiment; the Repub- 
lic’s defeat was me consequence of its 
betrayal by. the western democracies, 
Britain and France. For the detractors 
of the .communist line the party's* 
• : counter-revolutionary role, its intoler- 
ance of rivals, and Its servility towards 
: the Soviet union produced- popular 
' ‘ demoralization *nd destroyed the will 
to fight of countless Spaniards; where 
•• conventional warfare - demonstrably . 

failed, . a ' revolutionary War, .they 
. argue, might have succeeded,' 

It wis hardly to be eixpccted that the 
jate E. H. Carr, always a disparager of 
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such counterfaclual fancies, would get 
himself directly involved in these de- 
bates. None the less, since little new 
light had been shed in recent years on 
the Comintern'sactivitles in tne Span- 
ish arena, there was> every reason to 
hope that Carr's last, posthumously 
published work might be of unique 
importance. His previous book. The 
Twilight of Comintern, published only 
a month after his death in November 
1982, was an impressive achievement 
in the monumental Carr mould; begin- 
ning in 1928, it traced the history ofthe 
Comintern and of several of its affili- 
ated national communist parties - 
including the PCE - down to the 
adoption ofthe Popular Front policy at 
the seventh congress in 1935. Carr, 
typically, was unwilling to stop there. 
Tamara Deutsche r, his collaborator 
during the last 10 years of his life, tells 
us in ner introduction to the present 
book that he intended to carry the 
story of the Comintern and most, if not 
all, of its “Sections" right through to 
1943, the yenr of its final dissolution. 


ambitiously and, some time in 1981, 
decided reluctantly to base an entire 
book upon what had originally been 
intended as but one chapter of this 
hoped-for sequel to The Twilight of 
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TbeFrerich Communist Party i a 
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Comintern to *1116 Colours of hands' 
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Now tlidt Wtwehty-OftbCongressM 
; th6 French Communist Party, at : Saint 
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Comintern: a chapter dealing with the 
Comintern and the Spanish Civil War. 
When Carr died in November 1982, at 
the age of 90, the manuscript, we are 
told, was “practically finished, though 
not quite ready for the printer”. 

No, not quite ready. In her "person- 
al memoir", with which The Comintern 
and the Spanish Civil Wot quaintly but 
touchingly opens, Tamara Deutscher 
writes of Carr's method of working. 

He would, she recalls, begin writing a 
chapter with a brief draft containing 
“what I know"; he would then make 
several revisions, each expanding the 

suggests, apparently contradicting her 
■/WOroa.Ih the introduction which fol- 
. lows, that had Cafr lived longer he 
would have “revised and reworked” 
his last manuscript - presumably along 
these well-tried lines. This is surely 
true, for what we are actually pre- 
' rented With is a text. of. 85 pages, 
neither .as concise as the originally-' 

* conceived chapter would doubtless 
have been, nor remotely as compre- 
hensive ,as it is reasonable to suppose 
Carr would have liked. Length' apart,-, 
this is a very odd book indeed. Its V 
genesis as a chapter in a rtever-to-be- 

■ written large-scale ‘Work Is evident- 
throughout: from the suddenness of 
Ihe opening (*The Spanish Commun- 
ist Party . .«, greeted the decisions of 

elections of June 1984 when the com- * 
mpqlst vote dropped, to 11 .3 percent as 
compared to 20.5 per cent . In (he 
European elections of,. 1979. ‘.Roger' 
MarteUi; Who is -a member of the , ! 
central committee of thep&rte and 

* who edits the Cahiirs d'htstoire for the 
Institut de recherches marxistes, has 1 
been abld Ip include in his account the ' 
communist decision (o leave the social- 
ist -government in July 1984. Jane 
Jenson and George Ross are a Cana- 

■ . dtari and an American, who were able 
to act hs participant observers In the 
work- of a cell during 1978 and: 1979,' 

. and who . follow ' the cell through, the 


. and who . follow the cell through the 
.1981 elections. They give assumed 
. - names to the cell aha to Its members, 
hut they asstire utftfiat the ceil; situated 

■ in the south of Peris,, is real arid that 
.. they were accepted, aS sympathetic 

■ outsiders, to, take part-id the work both 
of , the cell and or the section; . 


uuwiuoia, iq.iHscpan mrneworxDom 
of Jhe cell and or the section; . 

> fir Aqoreth has written What is ' 
: * undoubtedly -the ^st, history, of Ihe 
: party tp have appeared in English apd 
. one ... Which .Is ■ all. the more : useful 


the seventh congress of Comintern 
with unalloyed enthusiasm”), through 
the lack of adequate background on 
the Comintern, the Popular Front 
policy or the PCE, to the shaky 
continuity exemplified by the frequent 
appearance - and disappearance - of 
unexplained Comintern officials. To 
this problem, at least, a solution of 
sorts does exist for anyone anxious and 
able to pursue It: the reader had best 
begin by going back to the sections of 
The Twilight of Comintern dealing 
with the Moscow background and the 
Spanish Communist Party, and only 
then should risk page one of the new 
book. 

The failure of The Comintern and 
the Spanish Civil War to stand on its 
own as a book is compounded by one 
of Can’s well-known idiosyncrasies as 
a historian. Tamara Deutscher writes 
of her own occasional impatience, 
during their years of working together, 
"with what -I saw as his excessive 
pre-occupation with constitutions, re- 
solutions, formal pronouncements and 
so on". Carr was, of course, much 
criticized over the years fbr a tendency 
which, when writing about the Soviet 
Union and the wider activities of the 
' Comintern, it must surely have been 
difficult to avoid, given the unavailab- 
ility of other evidence; in any event, 
the achievement represented by Carr’s 
14-volume History of Soviet Russia - 
and by The Twilight of Comintern - far 
transcends any deficiencies deriving 
from their author's method. If, how- 
ever, his last work is to be treated as a 
.self-contained book and not a mere 
fragment - and this is clearly how we 
are asked to regard it - then those 
deficiencies become central. For in 
order to follow the Comintern’s activi- 
ties In a single country , sources which 
might be adequate for one brief chap- 
ter in a large-scale study of the orga- 
nization simply will not serve. The 
book's principal setting is not, after all, 
Moscow or even the international 

• -. 

attachment to Published Soviet, Com- 
intern and PCE sources produces a 
decidedly, and unnecessarily, unba- 
lanced picture. It is not a question of 
asking a great historian of the Soviet 
Union to display equal mastery of 
Spanish history, simply of disappoint- 
ment that so much relevant published 
material ~ not all of it very recent or 
eveh in Spanish - is here disregarded. 
To write of the PCE’s advance during 
1936-37. without reference to Burnett 
, Balloon's Tfxe Spanish . Revolution 
. {(1979). (or even Its 1968 version, The 
Grand Camouflage): to fcpeak - with 
'. great conviction - about the dispatch 
, of Spain’s gold reserves to the Soviet 
Union in apparent ignorance of the 
wotk of Angel Vinas; to Ignore the 

1 socialists add communists at Tours In 
; 1920 has 'been described as a banal 
/accident, which only differed from the 
. .- nranv Splits which hqd; characterized 1 
-.- the labour movement, in earlier years 
/‘•because - of 'the. Intervention or the- 
V Russian Bolsheviki,. he replies by . 

" pointing to the. revolutionuy tradition ! 
- from which both ihe Bolsheviks and, •• 
the PCF sprang. He Obviously prefers 
the argument that a political move- 
ment that Has lasted for more than half 
a century must have a (deeper basis 
; than that of an' aeddeht or a mistake. 

Roger. MartelU explains why he has : 
. / used the wprd "sindir^" (as lathe onCe 
i famous book, by Charles Seigndbos*' 
i.flisfoire fipcitp deh nation fmtfdlse) 

" . and poses'the problem of g communist.' 

•who is Writing the history of the party: 

: ;. It h, he believes, a political parte like 


E. H. Carr 

memoirs and recollections of, for ex- 
ample. Carrillo, Lister, Corddn, and 
the lower-level militants interviewed 
in Ronald Fraser’s Blood of Spain : all 
this indicates a continued preoccupa- 
tion with familiar kinds of source 
material that was indeed "excessive”. 

The consequent lack of feeling for 
the Spanish setting of Comintern acti- 
vities produces unfortunate results. 
Carr's description of Largo Caballero, 
who would have come a bad second to 
Attlee in a charisma contest, as “char- 
ismatic" and “flamboyant” is extraor- 
dinary, while his tendency to disregard 
non-Communist activities and points 
of view; or implicitly to accept Com- 
hthnist virilons of them, adds up to an 
account of politics within the Republi- 
can zone that is often misleading - not 
least with respect to important epi- 
sodes such as the Barcelona May Days 
of 1937 arid the destruction a few 
months later of the Council of Aragon. 

It goes without saying that the 
balance-sheet is not entirely negative. 
While the Comintern itself remains 
throughout this book a shadowy orga- 
nization, and Statin a mostly offstage 
character, the verdicts reached in Tne 
Twillghf of Comintern, of a Comintern 
influenced by national parties as much 
as led decisively from within tho Soviet 
Union, and of a Soviet leadership 
vacillating In the formulation and ex- 
ecution of foreign policy, are substan- 
tially confirmed here. Many rcadirs 



will also be grateful for Can's accow .. 
of Togliattrs doings in, and repot F 
from, Spain, previously available oriy j* 
in Italian. Even so, the most geoeroo * 
conclusion possible Is that Carr, bribe ^ 
been blessed with a little more time vr 
and the necessary powers, might put- / 
1y have improved on the (haft which, b ; 
tne end, ne left behind. Failing jtt, 
the manuscript would have Ixjnefiw 
from much more drastic further treat - 
ment than it appears actually to hm i 
received: it might either have bea 
edited down to essay leigtii, bring®} 
more sharply into focus the sped* 
part played by tho Comintern nMjjj ' 
agents, their Impact upon ihew* 


, Such a view, which is well argued by 
Martelli, is not supported by Jenson 
; and Rom j although, as they are always 
carfcful to point out, they have written 
: a Purely local study aqd the Danielle 
Casanova cell cannot be regarded as a 
: : model .for what was happening else- 
where in France.: Nevertheless the 
; lessbri of their experience, as it is 
expressed by the.altematiug bewilder- 
;• ment, disappointments and deter- 
mihatfon which most ofthe characters 
exptess at some time, Is to look to a 
. futute in Which the party will survive as 

' a (IPf- nmo mniai.n. - - n_L. 1 


panded by a sympathetic and®"' f ■ 
ledgeable hnna In order to fill ft* Pi 4 
ana correct Its imbalances. ■ . 

As things stand there h now®* ; 

beating about the bush, or in beagw t 

than exacting towards the last wgi" y 
n great historian who was -• 

most exacting of crtilcs. Tnjs* ,l ff 
disappointing book, 
ly would have won a J jj 
sing had a less distlnguishe® 
bankable name been 
academic ginnts leave unfinuhe" 
behind them; sometimes ll Is W* 1 * 
tot things atav that way. 

Dr Blinkhorn Is head of 

activists, as they succeed 
strating tho difltculties of 
believe that they arei najg^j, 
revolutionary party, whUetne). ^ 
practice supporting polities 
described os reformist 
put forward by "JL i 

non-communists. But 


dashed hopes has to be eomjTO 
by the more traditional 
Adereth and Martelli 


one ..Whtob -Ij -all. the more : . .useful wtopTy .to. a monotithic brganization. 
bceausc hc his kept unto date wlm thc j part of a woiid communist jystem/lt 
many publKAtlonS'. on- French coih-: , has to be, considered in terms of Its 
,v ^ floo ^ ^ e . markol > ' ' . development, c»nfradi c tion, l trah s -‘ 
!* . *be. French . market i re- . formations. Yet at thd same time Et-has 

. Ffe U well entitled , tp.rigardv, ; always had itsspepifici,qbara3eri«slS 

! 1 its wial roouj.ahd: its Coriceptibn.of ; 


( parucoiany ; apprQpri&tq iq turn ‘to 
r these hUtbricu) ftpcobtitr of (he party. , 
: ... -Two" c» . tbem^iurvey. the whole 
,/h WotY oftfiePCF nr6m.ft$ foundation 1 
frf 19OT;up.Ui 1984. Max Aderteth.'who, 
lelU vu^at, he Writes as a Mufxlrt, 




h he repeats hi different . 
, t ^tnus,wher> be consfd^. 


, r, polyics, its language hrid.iU'methbdi' 
i i'-K- . he, belifiVdj ithe ^ability ;6f^the 
f pafty, to change and: ttf adapt Itself, tp 
new. circumstances; wtu|e maintaining 
..Ii- |W,fuiidahieiWal aim Of cdnstruiitiiig S 
• new society within France . whlchisQie ' 
| ..essence ofjitohistb^hAO the ^ua^aptee^ 


orcenam sectors of the French work- 
, Ing class, camouflaged by the Hietorid> 

■ revolutionary tradition/ 
Within the panielie Casanova * cell 
there were. those whq described them- 

'■ telves ai "Euiocomnlunwt^"; meaning 
’ I by that people who wished to bring 
; about a r toeater ^liberalization of the 
party Mq a; greater distancing of the 
•; frcmvthe spviet ihbdel and from 
®°yie,t UnO in international affairs: 
./Thenutbpra Nearly sympathize fWth 
titew Mpirationf arid regret that the 
« ; heavy hand . qf democratic ceturalism 
m ' rtqMPphed " over such reforms 

■ which j would >1 'thqy, • believe, have 
. . .sfatired the. parte or a more nopCfiil 

■ V > \ - j:'-;. '.’J.'*! . •■ .- 

y ,Tne*rank .and .file of th'e party has 
hardly been »tufi«ed,/ahd th^Work of 
pampularly vglu- 
-o/ : this' Although i the 
|i: atisence of,an index » rearcfteblcY 
|.-:>]: : Sq?y Sheeted in Cornmunicatitig the 

-r - / ?r :■* vr* Pr* 


frank accounts of the psrtSrtSgj . 
to the Khrushchev report eljLjsd 

: K bis denunciation of Stalin s 

mistakes. After the party it ! 
-../the elections that Were n«“ jul 1 
beginning of 1956, whc J 
polled some 25 per cent V,j7 n io cootw 

i*£ 9 li 2 BSSg& 

/the party as bdng^ no j 

theism bf l95fi and JS/Adeiti 
■ power of .de Gaulle. ^ 
suggests that th? • p*rty. ri „otb«» 
gamed, if the taOnW W 

'.- so rolupttnt to.discar^telin'jr I1J \ 

. ' *■' they both go on to describe w tr , 

• recovery from' these settack^ 
The whole .history rfFjJJ plI rt* 
... :' munlsm is pne, of dSjjWJJJJ, fo 
relative successes and 
•" Within this framework Ihat on ^ 

draw conclusions from the s > j 

■: Danielle Casanova, cell- ' ^ <1 

Douglas Johnson 
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Beyond the Present and the Particular: 

■ theory of liberal education 
by Charles Bailey 
RoutledgeA Kegan Paul, £15.95 
ISBN 07100 9897 9 

Shortly before the launch of “the 
Great Debate” Richard Peters 
observed that it had become un- 
fashionable to stand up for liberal 
education. It was under attack from 
two sides: an emerging narrow utilitar- 
ianism from the political right and a 
Marxist/relativist critique from the 
left. Although the left critique seems 
to hBve lost some of its headway, 
utilitarianism is now plainly in the 
ascendancy (especially at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science). In 
this book Charles Bailey has taken hi 
courage into both hands and decided 


to fight fashion by arguing afresh for 
the centrality of liberal education in 
schools and by attacking both sets of 
critics. 

The organizing notion behind 
Bailey’s conception of liberal educa- 
tion is that it should help pupils to 
fortune free. Its specifically liberating 
features are to be found in the general- 
ity and fundamentatity of the content, 
wikh take the pupil beyond the "pre- 
sent and the particular". Bailey also 
argues that such an education will be 
concerned with aspects of knowledge 
Bnd understanding which have intrin- 
sic father than only Instrumental 
value. He Is not dismissive of all 
instrumental considerations: part of 
his case is that the generality and 
. wndflmentallty aimed at here will 
swvea general utility rather than one 
wnch is tied, to the ever changing 
demands of the present and the par- 
f/cu/ar He opposes narrowly utllitR- 
™» waceptions of education (much 
gmired by the present government). 
“X' "Ho* and temporally specific 
SJ argel y der, ved from spurious 
■*jpower considerations) are 
wuihed.ss uncbntroveraial and then 
Lm ? a awltc b » n the curricu- 

^itaiba'"“ t " n * o . ofiirai ^ 

•iP 0 * ^.Salley’s contentions is that 


^MffiC arangeoflim,tcd 

■t ffi . o* .Bailey's contentions is that 

ediiS?^ C0nccrn of « general liberal 
“ucatton must be with, the develop- 

iE,? ^L Paul Hint called "the 
• In an "educational 
,hu has to be unpacked 
to. terms of the content of 


education. Three views arc examined 
and rejected - those of Paul Hirst, 
Philip Phenix and John White. 

Bailey’s own views on content arc 
based on what he calls an "integrative 
idea - the idea of developing persons 
born into a world of persons inhabiting 
a physical universe, seeking to under- 
stand and live in that world. This idea 
is gjven some flesh by drawing on 
Michael Oakeshott's distinction be- 
tween two orders of inquiry reflecting 
two kinds of “goings-on” - those that 
are essentially manifestations of in- 
telligence and those that are not. 
Inquiries of the first sort include the 
humanities proper, the study of va- 
rious kinds of social institution, 
mathematics and the fine arts. In- 
quiries of the second sort encompass 
the natural and biological sciences. 
Material will be drawn from these, not 
with a view to creating specialists, but 
to enable pupils to gain a broad 
appreciation 6t the physical world they 
live in and how the findings of science 
and technology relate to social issues. 
To these must be added what Bailey 
calls "the serving competences" - 
skills, understandings, dispositions, 
and so on - without which a program- 
me of liberal education could not be 
sustained. 

It is also one of Bailey's contentions 
that the content of liberal education 
necessarily has implications for the 

Irregular 

verbs 

Literacy In Theory and Practice 
by Brian V. Street 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
and £5. 95 

ISBN 0521 24785 3 and 28961 0 

Brian Street’s book reminded me of b 
familiar threefold rubric for preachers 
and politicians: “Tell them what you 
are going to say; say it; then tell them 
what you have said . In other words, it 
does not consist of a sequence of 
movements, but ‘rather pf one theme 
and many variations. The 'ftjeme - 
literacy - is important and the varia- 
tions diverse and interesting, yet the 
book would have benefited from a 
clearer structure, with the theoretical 
and practical conclusions highlighted 
from time to time. 

• According to Brian Street reading 
and writing are taught by a wide range 
of “agents", from missionaries and 
Indigenous religious teachers (in India, 
Iran and Fiji) through state school staff 
in most countries, to Unesco and to 
adult literacy campaigns in the UK and 
USA. Many of these agents of literacy 
believe that acquaintance with a writ- 
ten form of a language automatically 


methods of teaching adopted. For 
example, the development of the 
rational mind cannot be accomplished 
by methods of teaching which simply 
aim to transfer a stock or truths into the 
pupils’ minds. The development of 
rational autonomy requires what he 
calls "evidential teaching". And here 
he has many sensible things to say" 
about what is involved in teaching for 
understanding. 

Bailey has written an interesting and 
brave _ book. It clearly reflects the 
experience of the in-service courses 
out of which it has arisen: it is written 
with great clarity, displaying a concern 
to ovoid those misunderstandings 
which so often bedevil educational 
debate. Those who belong to the 
declining world of the philosophy of 
education will, no doubt, find much to 
argue about in these pages. For exam- 
ple, those who subscribe to the still 
fashionable subjectivist position on 
values will feel that Bailey's objectiv- 
ism is insufficiently made out. Never- 
theless, his book should serve as a 
rallying point for those who wjsh to 
stand up for liberal education again. 

Grenville Wall 

Grenville Wall is principal lecturer in 
philosophy and head of the school of 
philosophy and religious studies at 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 


logical abstract thought, objectivity, 
the scientific approach, discrimination 
between myth and history, access to 
universal modes of discourse trans- 
cending tribal and national boundaries 
- and hence, to democracy. These are 
the beliefs underlying the prevalent 
"autonomous" mode! of literacy. It is 
autonomous precisely because it 
assumes that the imparting of literacy 
can by itself produce these effects, 
regardless of the social web within 
which teacher and taught are caught. 

However, Street questions the 
assumptions of this ’^autonomous” 
model of literacy and finds lhat they 
collide with evidence from the study of 
cultures. For example, in some literate 
societies . the oral form of language 
remains primary, and the written form 
□nform tq it. Again, psycholo* 

S ests ..of "objective abstract 
" do not prove lhat literacy 
centers an advantage, because the test 
criteria are inappropriate to the speech 
, conventions o! those for whom oral 



This Dutch globe was presented to the director of the East India 
Company, Johannes Trip in 1715. The picture is reproduced from Old 
Globes iu the Netherlands by Peter Van der Krogt, published by HES 
Uitgevers at Dfl. 75. 


for whom oral 


(and autonomously) confers benefit on 
the newly literate. The benefits inejude 


communication is usual- 
Street proposes iri'rtead aft ideolo- ; 
gical model of literacy, according to 
which literacy Is not a nat ural, benefi- 
cent universal provider, but rather 
serves the ideas and the political aims, 
of; its. society. For example through . 
literacy people can learn to. fill -in 
bureaucratic forms, write cheques 
obey written signs, read religious and 
political commentaries. Therefore the 
meaning of a literacy is the answer to 
the question "why are these people 
taught to do these things?" Literacy is 


not a neutral and universally useful 
condition: rather, a particular literacy 
is a valuc-ladon specific condition 
which serves society^ -purposes. One 
such purpose is social control, which 
can be exercised by those who decide 
the kind and quantity of material that 
is published through the various visual 
media. 

Many readers will regard Street's 
attack on the autonomous model of 
literacy as timely, or even as long 
overdue. The notion that, in the oral 
phase, thinking lacks logic, precision 
and abstraction is suspect. - if only 
because, in the absence of agreement 
between speakers about abstract lan- 
guage rules, communication would be 
impossible. The notion lhat the oral 
forms of a language are "irregular”, 
while only the written fprip is norma- 
tive is dubious. It follows from this that 
the advent of literacy will be no better 
than the motives which underlie litera- 
cy campaigns. Street’s exposure of the 
fallacies ot the autonomous model is 
clear and compelling. However, ,any- 


British inner city areas/ or while on- 
assignment overseas) - will look in 
vain. The author pleach for aq alliance 
of theory and '.practice when agencies 
and teachers intervene. Ih .people's 
literary experience, but the. reader, js 
left t6 work out what this requires “in 
the fiqld”, In his or her own situation. 
Granted that the ideological model 
regards each teaching, situation . a? 


unique, perhaps one cannot cdmplain. 
Even so, one or two simple illustra- 
tions would have been welcome. 

The book appeals to evidence from 
many disciplines: history, psychology, 
linguistics, sociology, anthropology. 
Hence it is difficult tor one reviewer to 
gauge the fidelity of references. For 
example, Bnsll Bernstein and William 
Labov arc treated fairly, but Luther 
and Noam Chomsky are not; (it is 
always unwise to make a brief refer- 
ence to Chomsky). Yet many of the 
issues discussed in this intriguing book 
arc covered in a philosophically disci- 
plined way by texts on hermeneutics; 
that is, the science of interpretation, 
and l believe that those who read Brian 
Street will appreciate him even more if 
they read Joseph B lei cher's Content-: 
porary Hermeneutics. . 

John Bradshaw . . . . . 

77ie Revd Dr Bradshaw *wu formerly 

senior lecturer in psychology in the 

department of educational inquiry at 
. t(te. {Jfiiyersity of Astpn. , , 

/i///.'': *\,m. 

■rite FhU»i984 issue pl b'aedaUtsr 'tha 
Journal 6f tfte American Academy .of 
Arts and Sciences, la dedicated to 
. "Values,; Resources and Politics in 
• America’s Schools'.',/ Along with, 
essays by Nathan Glazcf, Welter Dean 
Burnham and others, the. Journal In-. 
clUcteM section on “perspectives on ; 
education*', which IncludesVa “short 
article by Shirley Williams. ■ 
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Poland to Pearl Harbor 

The Making ofthe Second World War , 

WILLIAM CAFR '. 

At the heart of Ihis bodk is a critical examination of the triangular relationship ' 
between America, Germany, and Japan in the period 1936-4 1. indicating hoW 
the Polish war had esbjijated into a world war by December 1941. , ; r ' 

ISBN 07 131 6438 7 paper 192 pages £696 net - - - ■ 

The Nazi Dictatorship ■ /. . 

Problems and Perspectives of Inter^ratallon /://,. . 

1ANKE&SHAW ’V ■” ' / _ 

TM Nai a Dictatorship is an attempt to synthesize and dvaluale the complex 1 ’ . 
historiography on Hitler tlnd ihe Third Reich,' drawing widely on the findings : 
dfa great deal of research, in particular by German scholars. 

ISBN 07 13i 6408 S paper 176 pages J;a08 net 

• ' 1 " • .// .'•,. /, '. 

The New History of England series. 9 ,-i. * ; " . ’■/" 

Democracy and Empire 

Britain 1888-1914 • ’ r ‘ , ."/ ' • 

gJPEUCHfwANGER „ ‘ - '/* - • ; 

’ AHIiough essentially a political history. Dr FeuchtwangefasccoujilB not a • 

narrow cabinet, parliamentary, or electoral htetory. Ppllticolevartta f“pv de 
ihe focita for ttto wider redaLeroi»tofe® ndOT,lw “?° m ® x ^ , >' 

jgrtM Q f 7 13 16 16 T $ doth382 pages approx £ 199$rtat approx 
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, latest research. II ta organized within a corvemioii.il chronolocjicnl 
frame work and sustained by a narrative ihat focuses pt i npnly c>n mtioiml 
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In search 
of an ‘ism’ 


Wagnerism in European Culture and 
Politics 

edited by David C. Large and 
William Weber 

Cornell University Tress, $34.50 and 
S 14.95 

ISDN 0801 4 1 646 9 and 9283 i 


Although I knew that there were many 
people in the world who could be 
called, and wished to be called, 
Wngncrians. I must confess that l.hnd 
not been conscious of. something culled 
Wagnerism. Having read this book, I 
am afraid that my consciousness is still 
dormant. 

A group of six American scholars 
lias set out to examine the legacy of 
Richard Wagner, each contributing a 
chapter on his influence and how it has 
been felt in individual countries - 
Germany. France, Italy, Russia, Great 
Britain and - despite the honk’s title - 
.America. Their approach is encyclo- 
paedic rather Ilian selective, their 
source-hunting meticulous - a 61-page 
chapter entitled “Wagner's Bayreuth 
Disciples" achieves an impressive total 
of 288 footnotes - and their style what 
the professional world calls scholarly 
and the world in general calls dull. The 
task they seem to have set themselves 
is to record , and record they relentless- 
ly do. The book has notes on the 
contributors and an index but no 
bibliography. 

There is little here that was not 
already familiar, although it is no 
doubt convenient to have in one- 
volume accounts of the ways in which 
Wagner's cause was taken up in major 


countries. But a feeling of naivety and 
uncertainty hangs over much of what 
the contributors say, a feeling that they 
have not fully absorbed the aesthetic 
meaning and implication of the mas- 
sive musical achievement which can be 
the only proper starting point for the 
kind of survey I hey undertake. Doubts 
arise on the very first page of the 
preface, whose authors set up nn entity 
called Wagnerism and assign to it a 
role and an importance analogous to 
that of “Romanticism, positivism, 
socialism and Darwinism '. Having 
created their “ism” and realized that it 
docs not have a single cohesive intel- 
lectual message comparable to the 
other creeds they cite, they are forced 
to have recourse to phrases like “the 
varieties of Wagnerism” to denote 
what are in fact the activities of 
separate individuals who need have 
nothing in common save their love of 
the master's art. 

“The music, texts and ideas of 
Richard Wagner stimulated a cultural 
movement that attracted dedicated 
adherents throughout the world", the 
preface also tells us. The music certain- 
ly did. But the more-or-lcss impossible 
texts - by which is presumably meant - 
the libretti of his music-dramas - 
cannot have influenced anyone, being 
commodities totally valueless and un- 
real when detached from the music set 
to them, while Wagner’s “ideas", a 
hodge-podge of sometimes preposter- 
ous notions and prejudices conceived 
under the pressures of the moment, 
nnd often varying with his mood and 
with the effect he aimed to achieve, 
were taken seriously by hardly anyone 
of benevolent mind or rational judge- 
ment. Even his utterances on Hie 
Gesamtkunstwerk and the relationship 
between words and music in opera 
have only a quaint historical interest. 
They have called forth no “cultural 
movement*'. Indeed, Wagner's works 
stand as the very contradiction of his 
own ideas on "the work of art of the 
future". Had he practised what he 
preached - and God be praised that he 
did not - we should have no Ring, no 
Tristan , no Master singers, no Parsifal. 


This, I think, is what makes the book 
such frustrating reading. To be sure, 
some of the contributors fortunately 
find themselves talking about Wag- 
ner’s music in spite of themselves, 
deserting the intellectual hypothesis of 
"Wagnerism" and looking at some of 
the individual responses to this music 
in one country or another. But over the 
whole enterprise hangs the cloud of 
unreality symbolized by an extraordin- 
ary sentence in the (unattributed) 
conclusion: “Nevertheless, in some 
places the music meant n great deal to 
the Wagnerian movement.” To which 
I can only splutter: “What else can the 
Wagnerian movement be about if not 
Wagner's music?" 

There are numerous points in the 
book at which it is hard to avoid the 
impression that the authors - all of 
them historians, as we are told - are 
not as conversant with the internal or 
circumstantial constituents of their 
subject as one would like them to be. A 
certain American scholar is approving- 
ly cited as having "argued forcefully 
that the Ring cycle was originally 


ig cycle was origi 
acr the strong infill 


conceived under the strong influence 
of the revolution of 1848-49 and the 
social thinking surrounding it." Of 
course it was. Anyone who has con- 
cerned himself with the meaning of the 
Ring knows that Wagner saw Siegfried 
as the New Man, the revolutionary 
hero who fights far the new social 
order that shall arise above the ruins of 
capitalist slavery. He first started work 
on his text in the revolutionary year of 
1848; he finished it five years later in 
exile, after being chased out of his 
native Saxony tor his part in the 
Dresden revolt of 1849. It was a highly 

E olitical work and has always been 
nown to be such. 

Likewise when a contributor finds it 
necessary to refer to an article which 
argues "that Wagner's music dramas 
were not 'proto-fascist' ", we sadly feel 
how far the book has strayed from the 
path of profitable investigation. By the 
time we reach its last pages and read 
the grudging concession that “Wag- 
ner's art still has the power to inspire 
selected audiences everywhere" (who 
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* ‘ 'niaSecdndworid War In Fiction 

edited by Holger Klein, with John 
Flower and Eric Homberger 
Macmillan, £25.00 
. ISB NO 333 239645 

i • Same years ago Vernon Scannell re-' 

;! j marked that .“the Great War has 

: . ■ become a powerful myth while the 

•j: j Second World' Wqr', to a sdcceedlng 

generation; has never been other than ; 


in 1976, seemed more exciting than 
; does - Ms' new collection of essays 
forming a' kind of seqiiel to. it. Also,, 
while the earlier work contained some 
f excellent studies of -individual war 
novelists, the present volume does not 

. nluniWdirnlH an tmnmeinn Ap ninai. 


One is reminded here af an essay 
published many years ago by Nicola 
Cliiaromomc. Referring to the early 

> Waletvoo -fend then asks at t ho end of 

hi a 

battle r\- Chiaromonte interprets this 
as a figurative expression of the war 
novelist’s problem. Can the “war 
novelist” claim with any real convic-. 
tion that the subject of his novel is war 
itself? Can he genuinely bridge the gap 
between Individual experience of a 
great historical event and the objective 
: significance of that event? Chiaro- 
monte even says that “the raore naive- 
ly and genuinely man experiences- an 
histoncal event, (he more the event : 
disappear* and something else takes its ! : 
•• -place. These are important problems 
■which' obviously trouble one or two 
• contributors but which are. not ge- 
. ltuinely tackled by any of them. .. 

' Nevertheless,- there is much of in- 


terest in this volume. Klein guides us 
t hraugh an enormous number of books 
from Evelyn Waugh's Sword of Hon- 
ourtrijpgy and David Piper's trial by 
■■■' Bmt toTe'rt^ 

With Venus arid Jack Higgins's The 
Eagle Has Landed. Flower and Davi- 
son claim, surely contentiously, that 
“the [French] literary masterpieces 
Inspired by the war” are Sartre s Les 
Chemins de la Libertd, Camus’s La 
Pesle, and Simone de Beauvoir's Le 
Sang des Autres. Bance gives reasons 
For the fact that there were no self- 
conscious avant-garde techniques in 
German war fiction before the 1960s, 
while Guest rightly emphasizes the 
subtlety and obliqueness of Japanese 
. writing and comments on the Japanese 
Capacity - In war writing and elsewhere 
-'for forgetting, ignoring or bypassing 
what vs unpleasant or inconvenient , 
As regards the; American war novel, 
Eric Homberger underlines the strong 
.realism ofNorman Mailer and James 


1 
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Freudian 


• BnTaui, Francpi Germany, the Soviet 
..’Union/ the IJS A, and Japan. With a 

• chapter attempting to cover a whole 

• national output: rather, than a single 
writer, we inevitably hpye the impress- 
ion of a Ijterary Cpbfcy tour which is 
certainly informative, out in which. wc 

. learn too little about too much. ' 

J- The- individual contributors orga- 
; ’ nt*a and categorize large amounts of 
material in , different .way?. In- the 
sWtWn qti France, John Flower and 
ili. major role to ihd 
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The Nightmare of Reason: a life of =•' • 
,Fnuu Kafka ■ ' ; • 

. , .by Ernst Panel . 

THarviU Press j £12.95 ; . 

1 • 'ISBN 000272548 7 !•>' . !, • , 

; L..-I ■■ • " ■ 

. :One of -the; enduring hiypicrie? of 
. : i 8 how- a siqkly. 
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fetid atmosphere of nineteenth-cen- 
tury- Prague, that "little Mother” 
whose merciless claws held Kafka fast 
‘ throughout his. life. • 

.PaweL’s method is that of a hon- 
dogmatic Freudian whose scepticism is 
tempered with aq , acerbic humour ; 
which Kafka himself woQld not have 
. found amiss. . Thus the familiar evi- 
dence of friendB* reminiscence^, -Kaf- 
ka’s own diaries and letters - especially 
the famous missive to his father - are 
sympathetically • but critically aur? 

, i Veyed; The,, result.. Is a non -idealized 
picture of Kafka whkih : darifle? his 

deculiar strengths without dlunUalnn 
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The tenor Fritz Soot as 
Siegfried 

selects them, I wonder?), our disbelief 
has long ceased to be suspended. 

The final few pages of the volume 
are headed “The Decline of Wagner- 
ism". The "ism" of which the authors 
write has no need to decline because it 
never existed. As to Wagner’s music, 
of which they have so little to say. it is 
alive and well and living in virtually 
every town in the world where opera is 
played. 

Ronald Taylor 

Ronald Taylor is professor of Gentian 
at the University of Sussex. 


Jones and their cynical attitude to 
"official" war Ideals. He points out 
that their war novels have now passed 
into almost total critical neglect with 
thfeHhift x>f critical enthusiasm away , 
from realism. He! deals with a lot of 
material but surprisingly makes no 
reference to William Siyron's Sophie’s 
Choice. Writing of the Soviet Union, 
Piper inevitably provides more politic- 
al and ideological detail, He shows the 
close links between war fiction and 
politics, ranging from the high achieve- 
ment of Vasiln Grossman’s Life anti 
Fate to the "uncoordinated bulk and 
minuscule intellectual content" of par- 
ity novels by Fyodor Panfyorov, Se- 
myon Bnbayevsky and others. 

John Crulckshank 

John Crulckshank Is professor of 
French at the University of Sussex. 

emphasis; the brie representing the 
literary breakthrough, the other the 
.fitst overt, signs of. the tuberculosis 
which was to kill him. The latter; of 
course, is . the decisive turning-point, 
for hi j illness clearly spelt both doom 
and liberation - from marriage, from' 

. family and from the debilitating need- 
to compete with his father: 

. - Pawel has - deliberately refrained 
from interpreting the texts themselves, 
though his book 1 is full of: sharp in- 
. Sights,, Instead, he has concentrated on 
revealing thq.rioh convolutions of their, 
Mdal Bnd psychological sources . Thus . 


Belton, Alan Barite. sees the questloh • sixty years' agOj^cotild have perina- 
relates different lyrics of war writing to > Inexhaustible itfdusttVto nroaudi his 



diffiilty,-however,eithef Ip definihi 

var firitan or xestrtctlrigthem selves ti __ 

t, Hony Guest hai quito a lot to Say . '• man's study was'drily academic and" at 
lbout: Japanese war ; fllriw-Tthost of tiroes pedestrian, -PawoTs pOsseaifes a 
MizogucW and Kurosawa, fqr exam- , narrative driye'that brings both siihlert 
>le), while Klein points to overlaps and envirorimeht vividly to 'Tjife 1 , 
between noWI? and oicinofre, blog-., c Neither biography addi much thbt In 
raphieLdocupiotUary harm lives, and - .* heW and both {qllbW'g'ivBry riihilar. 
so pDd Klein coriitB closest to facing the : : chrono logic alUnc-evtn tb the Orient 
Ihorpy.’prolplem. of what cojvstltulea a I of: using .the . aatria qjuptatlonB ^but 
penUine war nbytjrind tow rarwarcan {where Pawel sccfea.fi. i^bisirtbybiliTs 
be genuinely’ fraionalfied.: -He ’ cori-. flair for creating: a charadef or twene 
?J u ^*5 h iwaroentai.nrJridpIe - with extreme e^aomy of means' His 
is that nctipn pod!. .pot ) snow the book . i? lull of telling . portraits, of 
historical, event ;gW*, pveijt but qua . -i Kafka’s circle- hjs fyiends arfd women! 
impart A-*..- ■*> - .yi*. »■•>.* .► t- ». k.u*.v-^i(A|riiggUiig jtfi.aju$t Wvtp^iSesdiL^hSa!, 
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ypes of war writing to > Inexhaustible industrV to procc^ hu 
«riod s.from the Mbs- . ! work and life. . ; ••• , ;• ■' ^ 

pcritrStalto novels of. ,Llk& Ronald Hayritari’sexhauitive 
[ttnbuiora have some ;' J98l ' account .Enwt Fa Wei's new 


defining , biography U-detidlwl, accurate ; and 

selves to . - wan>researchedv-But -whereas . Hav- 

■l# Irv ifaii : vnan’r ehiilu itffiM jfidln _ . -l -L 


particularly acute on the twisted sexual i 
. mor?s of bourgeois society in Prague at 
1 the : ciirri ortne century; and he -has. 
some harsh things (o say of the conr 
: comiteut fear and contempl of women , -. 1 
1 which Kafka shared wlth.tadst df hi*, 
•class:' -. - 

; : A very . human ah'd paradoxical ' 
Kafka emerges from these pages;: a 
- man riddled with self-pity rina.yet one ■ 
#o could attract the deepest atfecdon ■ j 
, from, men tfridj women alike; a'man - 
; whose arrested; deVeloproent stire-:' 

: vented h\m from tearing the family 
/ home and. yet and who^ embbdfcd 
qujntCsseollally the “urihouswJtindl- 
vjquali a tnori pathologically 'award of. 1 
, W» oflsiiitabllity to cotnpctc iri lifo arid • 
yet ; 0|w ■ whosd : commercial caieee- at/ 

east was one of steady, ifnptspectadi-- 
1 lavsaccessv ••}• 




_u i uiraugii . me;.. me, wiuie 
. anchoring the former securely hi a’ 

. concreteihlstorical reality ilndeed.brib 
of ‘he successes, of, the book; is the 
. chilling analysis of the tragic failure of 
; western jemsn assimilation: mariy of - 
. the Characters who flit i through this 
• story (including Kafka’s three sisters) 

•. were to perish in. .the concentration-: 
..Camps oMfie Third Reich. 1 

^ ^ le*t ‘ 

'* Kafka? biography-: or on its 

sv mDioticrelat'onshlpto niswork, but 
.Pawel saocotiitt willpetiainly function 
for some time to tome as in roteiligent 
. ..and hioh I^.TUnHahla rlh.i).! f 


Confident 
optimism 

Goethe ”~“ 

byT.J.Reed 

Oxford University Press, £7.95 and 
£1.95 

ISBN 0 19 287503 5 and 287502 7 

It is appropriate that a volume on 
Goethe should appear in OUPs "Pm* 
Masters" scries. Goethe is one or the 
very great masters of the European 
past: not iusl because of his foie 
perceived by the Victorians, In the 
shaping of modern culture but. Mi 
Reed argues, as one whose vitality and 
confident optimism offer "a correctire ’ 
to the ‘shrunken’ image of u»n\ 
condition” characteristic of the “mod- 
ern scl f-consciou sness " . i 

Brought up a child of the Ealigbtefi- 
ment, he led first the pre-Roraanric 
Storm and Stress of the 1770s and 
subsequently the Hellenistic neocto 
sicism of the end of the century, Ht 
lived through the French Revolution, 
the Napoleonic period, and tbc 
Romantic movement; and his wort 
reflects and distils the ideas of (host 
crucial times. Its constant adaptability 
and variety reflects the supreme recep- 
tiveness of his sensibility. 

He was a man of phenomenal versa- 
tility: lyric poet, novelist, dramatist, 
theatre director, politician, scientist. 

In a judicious chapter on his scientific 
work, Mr Reed indicates how hb 
pursuit of science, both empirical and 
metaphysical in npproach, was in 
integral part of his engagement with s 
world or constant development and 
change. Fundamental to ms dynamic 
view of life. But “he was above allelse 
a poet". His other activities informed 
his imajgi native writing, contributing to 
his characteristic openness and, 
throughout his long life, to his "essen- 
tially youthful activity”. 

It was as a poet that, as Mr Reed 
reminds us. he “virtually created the 
expressive registers of modem Ger- 
man”. To nn extent that has no parallel 
in English, he dominates German 
literature. Not that German has been 
short of major- ..writers: when 
mannsthai’s aphorism “We hw*', 
modern German literature: yitwt 
Goethe and some bcgmnmp 
appeared - in 1929, the year.Tbot® 
Mann won the Nobel Prize - the worn 
of Kafka and Rilke had .been pub-, 
fished; Ocorgc and Schnitzler were 
still alive, Hesse and Brecht beoJmiw 
known. Yet Hofmannsthal msUtw 
that it was In Goethe that "evenf“W? 
in our modern literature has id 

&s imaginative works range widely: 
from the emotionalism of St°r® 
Stress to the ironies of his late poe^ 
with nt the classical centre the taJaK* 
of his poetic drama Torquato 7W> 
work whose perfect forma! control ■ 
geared harmoniously to theidei 
civilized living that it treats. The n^ 
influential of nis works is ^ 
took some sixty years to compici 
transformed the old chaplww 
concluding with Faust's sal vflti ®?v ji. 
is properly the one work to which 
Rccd devotes a whole chapter, c 
that is very little, and I® 1 !" . 
Faust's pursuit of Helen ml 1 
wliich occupies him througwu* 
central acts of port J w0 
symbolic aesthetic cdueaftCMi. . 
directly to his salvation - 
brief treatment. But J ,ere ,.?Jdigd 
where; the argument is so iuh^^ 
pithily formulated that the 
stimulated even when, moved o * 
agree. (Does, for example, tl ^ . ? j 
t$ally "stand condemned to 

Scholars of foreign literaturesh^^ 

Htiol min Th» f 




Is centred abroad, and they . jjj 
with foreign scholars on ui^r. 
ground. But they have ?nP‘h« 
siblijty, to transmit knowiedg^-^ 


Mlchael Butler | : 

>S a nr %!!! 9r * Hi H ihs 

■mfht'.of Geman in the University of 


to a wider reading punuc. * ^ 
cultural popularizat|ap preset ^ 
Sidetable challenge, to which Mr a 
rises exceptionally well. 
crisp., Informative, and oojP elu cl Jj! 

readable. He.nbtonly provide , 

survey, of Goethe s . j m !^ftanceot 

nTs achievement, but al f°. modi 
cates- a lively sense of how ^ 

pleasure and benefit the pr«e_ 

. reader may gain from his 

.Yates 

W. E. ■ Yates is professbt-of GerrfiM* 

fhe Vnfvii^iiyiof’Exalet ■;* y J . • 
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Professor Howard Newby with the University of Essex’s main computer. 


Advent of the 
knowledge brokers 

Howard Newby on the changing 
role of academic databanks 


The social sciences in Britain are now 
in a transitional stage with regard to 
available information technology (IT). 
In the 1970s the application of compu- 
ters to social science data analysis 
meant, for the bulk of researchers, the 
ability to master a convenient software 
package (typically SPSS) in order to 
manipulate the data which they them- 
selves had usually collected. 

Databanks - such as die Economic 
and Soda! Research Council (ESRC) 
Data Ai&lve at the University or 


Data Atrtdve at the University of 
Eacx - were still establishing them- 
seh-es. and It was difficult to obtain 
many of foe large-scale, often govern- 
tMnt-generatea reference surveys (the 
General Household Survey, the Fami- 
'yEapeodlture Survey, and so on) in 
order lo conduct secondary analysis, 
inecompulcr technology required to 
manipulate such large datasets was, in 
ik^ c ^ ,mos * imfriendly to its users, so 
*n« development ana expertise in 
“wputing seemed to compete with, 
™ner than complement, the dme 
devoted to acquiring the skills of a 
“ari scientist/ 

vestiges of this state of affairs still 
ran, out in almost every respect the 
0,5 J* hanging rapidly. These 
tongefhave been prompted by de- 
)£"P|® e . nls in IT - out only in part. 
ra, lra L P ort « nl has been the gfow- 
ilL 8 !? 8 , of govornment-gener- 
8 ^ 51 “ ta (including the Census) lo 
•“domic researchers and - perhaps 
Juft™**** difficult to quantify - the 
rr ( /~. ln [whlori in soctai science re-, 
*^h which have, in this instance, 
P™*ed a discernible trend towards 
more empirical - r9 g earch compared to 
abstract, and even specuia- 
■ t 2 r ^ n S which was often a 
,^“iOf the social sciences in. the 
betS- h dontext rite distinction 
SMhSri? P, nma ry. : arid secondary re- 
sdi^Sil 08 broken down. Social 

a u « ht prdet to analyse the • 
Eariicular phenomena being studied. 

IIIC COmnilt»r. In h... 


universities, Will allow university- 
based social science reseafehers to gain 
rapid access to datasets held at any 
particular network "node". As a result 
the demands on existing data archives 
are likely to increase, but also the role 
of the date archive will change from 
that of simple "data provider" to that 
of "data broker". 

The experience of the ESRC Data 
Archive, which was founded in 1967. 
and is now the largest social science 
data archive in the world outside the 
United States, supports this conten-„ 
lion. When the Data Archive., Was 
established, quantitative social resear- 
1 cheirs were usually limited to the - 
computer resources pfovided by their ■ 
home institutions. The Data Archive 
then met the needs of its constituency 


icular phenomena being studied, by.physically transferring data (usually 
computerk in torn, is being put in on magnetic tape) ditectly to the 
PtoperplaceyHSho more and no less, researener for use onjhat persons 
“ an extremely useful tool available computer Installation . The advent of 

of the normal research process, networking allows the possibility of 

^ehnract of IT can be convenient- direct on-Jjneacress from aremotesite 
tobjdivided into three categories, and/or "dismbutedaoess. .whereby 
toere is the ever-widening avail- data flies are downloaded to the user s 
- and declining real cost of com- . local or regional computer centre and 

'^cData /jehive has foupd thatfln 
" P/npUter Should not be Increasing number pf. Its^iWeranow. 
fot'-a new generation of prefer to access their data to one^or, 
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network. This applies particularly to 
government-generated data which 
has, in recent years, become more 
speedily and readily available to re- 
searchers, but where considerations of 
security, confidentiality and responsi- 
ble use must be satisfied before dis- 
tribution enn be delegated. 

Second, large and complex datasets 
must not only be elen'nca and proces- 
sed but adequately documented before 
ready access becomes feasible. Such 
processing includes the production of 
subsets and software packages in a 
“user-friendly" format. Forcxamplc, a 
successful teaching package of data 
drawn from the General Household 
Survey has been developed by resear- 
chers in the department of sociology at 
the University of Surrey, and the 
Social Statistics Research Unit at City 
University is planning a range of 
subsets and other "customized*' pack- 
ages drawn from the National Child 
Development Study. 

Third, the notion of brokerage in- 
volves a range of activities analogous 
to "after sales service": the creation of 
an advisory service, the administration 
or a user network, support workshops, 
seminars, and so on. If the scarce 
resources invested in large-scale data 
gathering exercises arc to be fully 
utilized, some such programme is 
essential. 

Technological developments and 
the provision of a wiacr range of 
services guaranteeing broader access 
to data must therefore go hand in 
hand; otherwise the potentiality of the 
new technology will not be fully real- 
ized. It is also necessary to organize 
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and the computer centres ensured that Technological developments and 

the most effective mode of data stor- the provision of a wider range of 
age was used and that researchers were services guaranteeing broader access 
spared the complications of setting up to data must therefore go hand in 
such a large database. The Data Arc- hand; otherwise the potentiality of the 

hive provided a central source of new technology will not be fully real- 

expertise in the substnntive use of the ized. It is also necessary to organize 

data to supplement the advice avail- . these activities in a proper and sys- 
able at the individual centres, which tcmatic manner, so that the compfia- 
tended to be concerned with matters of tion of data depositors can be retained 


come an entirely unremarkable skill 
somewhat equivalent to the ability to 
use a pocket calculator at present. This 
in turn will Ifead to a marked increase in 
the demand for access to data re- 
sources. 

Accessibility to data will also be 
governed, however, by the develop- 
ment of "user-friendly” statistical 

E ackages, not only for mainframes, 
ut also for the minicomputer and 
microcomputer. D.esk-top access will 
be based on interactive computing 
packages which will reduce the de-' 
pendency on the often tedious and 
time-consuming business of batch pro- 
cessing. 

Third, there are the fan-reaching 
possibilities afforded by fnter-compu- 
ter communications, whereby local,, 
national and even international, com- 
puter networks are. being created, 
allowing on-line access to remote com- 
puter systems. At present the creation 
of 'such networks is frequently ham- 
pered by indifferent telecommunica- 
tion standards and the incompatibility 
of systems and software. However, the 
creation, of the Joint Academic Net- 
work (JANET), which will soon fink 
together a large number of . British 
universities, Will allow university- 


tended to be concerned with matters of 
computer access to the data file. The 
Archive could then reallocate some of 
its resources from the supply of mul- 
tiple copies of the same dataset to its 
other functions which could not be so 
easily decentralized, such as data ac- 
quisition, user training, data docu- 
mentation and the monitoring of data 
use on behalf of the depositor - in 
other words, the development of "data 
brokerage". In the future the estab- 
lishment of comprehensive network- 
ing is likely to push the development of 
the Data Archive and other more 

S edalist databanks more firmly in this 
rection. 

Computer networking will not, 
therefore, render data archives redun- 
dant. Indeed, as data '‘brokers" . their 
role will be enhanced. Accessibility to 
data involves far more than improving 
the technology of computer networks. 
First, the date itself roust be acquired; 
a long and often complex procewat the ■ 
best of times.. Depositors, quite under- • 
standably require reassurances that 
data will not be. misused once If 
becomes 1 so readily accessible on a 


-ideally increasing accessibility to data 
should encourage, rather than deter, 
its supply. However, unless data dis- 
semination, In this broader sense, can 
be efficiently organized, the existing 
possibilities of IT will be lost. 

One example of how. far such dis- 
semination can go is evidenced by the 
BBC's decision to provide a compre- 
hensive statistical portrayal of British 
society in the 1980s on interactive 
videodisc. This will involve taking 
major datasets, hitherto readily ac- 
cessible only to trained researchers, 
and making them available to novice 
users in the classroom-, library and 
home via the BBC microcomputer. 
Although the capacity to engage in tlve 
sophisticated analysis of raw data will 
clearly be limited, the prospect of the 
next generation of social science stu- 
. dents arriving at university already in 
posmMsfori.ofthe knowledge and skills 
embodied fn the ability to manipulate 
the'BBCs Domesday . database is •like- 
ly to lead to a further rethinking of how 


social science curricula at degree fevel ... , ,, 

should be organized,: The Domesday . Director of the. ESRC Data Archive. 


Project also provides an interesting 
test-bed for the public dissemination or 
data which, only a few years ago, 
remained de facto inaccessible to all 
but a few specialists. 

These are encouraging portents. 
Not only is the total volume of in- 
formation being created and recorded 
on the increase, but much of it is 
becoming available more Quickly and 
in increasinjgly “user-friendly" forms. 
Much of this information is thus now 
manipulnble in ways and to a degree 
which were impossible a decade or so 
ago. One by-product of this is that 
many researchers now conduct a 
routine data research before embark- 
ing on their own investigations in a 
manner analogous to the more conven- 
tional library search of written ma- 
terials. The early availability of data is 
also encouraging more secondary 
analysis, often in collaboration with 
those who generated the data in the 
first place. The shortage of funds to 
undertake primary data collection is 
also contributing to this trend. All of 
these factors contributed to an in- 
crease In the use of (he ESRC Data 
Archive by over 30 per cent last year. 

To some extent the increasing use of 
machine-readable data also reflects a 
renewed enthusiasm for empirical re- 
search on contemporary British socie- 
ty. It is widely recognized that the 
complex and far-reaching character of 
recent social, political and economic 
change has rendered obsolete many of 
the generalizations developed in the 
1960s and 1970s. The beneflti capable 
of being derived from recent develop- 
ments in IT not only . allow an up-to- 
date and comprehensive portrayal of 
these emergent social processes to be 
achieved, but they also reduce the risk 
of researchers being side-tracked into 
data manipulation for its own sake. 
Properly organized, therefore, IT will 
enhance, rather than detract from, the 

• quality of. substantive social science 

• 1 research. .■ 'V • 

1 . • i'.. 1 1 ' . . 1 ■' _ 1. ' 

: Howard Newby ts professor of saciot- 
■' ogy at the University of Essex and 
■■ Director of the. ESRC Data Archive. 
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e*ve got 


■FTI 


Interam are delighted to announce I 
their appointment as an authorised 1 
dealer for the exciting rangd of 

Ericsson PC Computers. I 

Systems start from as low as ] 
£1675+VAT 

Good educational discounts available. 

(tail us now for further details ant) to arrange a ) . 
demonstration, ■, . ;• • : 

INIEBA.M 

: COMPUtWp PTOrtB •: • ,.| V 


•The new Ericsson Personal m 

: computer comes with the best. || 

'■ .customer support services in M 

Ericsson vou .get I 

Teach-Sburself.Spftware; I 

' instructions. in plain English, 1 

.4 a Dia^arv, Expert Service and I 

. . redul^r customer training I 

- •SCirses at the Ericsson PC I 

. ; Training Centre. I 

• \| The new Ericsson PC ts I 

• IBM compatible. It runs ail lBM I 

PCissmaller.neateranciquieter. 

But the big difference is ■ 
Ericsson . Because Ericsson give a 
- helping hand to get you started. 

ThenewEricsson 
PtonaiCornputer 
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The 

Armstrong 
Multi Micro 
UNIX* System V 

- now - 

Processor, 10MHZ 68000 with 
Memory Management 
Memory; 51 2K bytes (may be 
extended in units of 51 2K bytes) 
Main disk 36M bytes winchester 
(larger may be specified) 

8 x V.24 serial ports with M/S 
control 

Weight: Less than 22.5Kg. 

£ 6,450 

System V UNIX* by UNISOFT 

C Compiler (preferred with UNIX*) 
FORTRAN 77 
PASCAL 

RMSTRONG 


MICRO 

ELECTRONICS LIMITED 


CASTLE HILL, DUDLEY, 
WEST MIDLANDS DY1 4QQ. 






When you’re 
lost for words 

Susan Hockey on applying 

computer pow er to literary analysis 

“ D ; Johnson's definition of the lexica- la Langue Francaise in Nancy has a 
araDher as a "ham less drudge” is large archive of Wh text on which 
SerCam as act a description of the the new French dictionary is based, 
comnuter in the study of literature. The complete Corpus of Old English 
The Computer is verygood at Sling, was i 5P^. t , I ?, Tt Jf o l . rit ° l [ 0r the 
countina ^searching ana sorting into ary of Old English. There are at least 
alphabetical order, but it has a long two versions ofthe Hebrew Bible and 
way to go before it can emulate Dr several of the Greek New Testament. 
JoLon ? s value judgements. And at Oxford the Text Archive has 

Computers have had a mixed repu- amassed over 500 texts in 25 lac- 
tation among literary scholars. Some guages, many of which are readihy 
enthusiasts have been led to make available to other scholars, 
claims which are not really supported Literary scholars can now^sea 
by the results - for example, mprob- computer without learning a program- 
lems or disputed authorship. Others nung language. Most academic corn- 
have set the computer tasks which the puter centres provide a concordance 
computer - in the present state of the generating program which is easy to 
art - is not particularly well equipped use. The most popular is the Oxford 
to undertake. But the use of computers Concordance Program (OCP), which 
in literary research has a considerable was written at Oxford University in the 
history and there is now a substantial late 1970s and was designed to be as 
body of knowledge to help the scholar flexible as. possible. It runs on many 
make best use of the machine. When different mainframe computers, and a 
used sensibly, the computer can ex- microcomputer version is m hand, 
tend the range of scholarship, not OCP allows the user to avoid most of 

simply by assisting with mechanical the anomalies which plagued earner 
chores and thus leaving the researcher concordances. It can sort words into 
more time for critical analysis and any alphabetical order which the user 
appraisal, but by building up a picture defines and can allow for diacritical 


tBall 1 

'COW) .. 


of a text, or features of a text, which 
would be quite impractical by any 
other means. 

The most obvious computer applica- 
tion, and indeed the first, is the 
production of word counts (lists of 
words showing the number of times 
each word occurs) and concordances 
(lists of words showing each occurr- 
ence of a word with its immediate 
context and an indication of where in 
the text the word occurs). The techno- 
logy has come a long way since Father 
Roberto Busa began to prepare the 
works of St Thomas Aquinas for 
.computer indexing In 1949. Although 
the procedures remain broadly the 
same, advances in hardware and soft- 
ware make the process much easier 
and quicker for both the scholar and 
the computer- 

ter-genoreted concordances were pub- 
lished for major texts (Including at 
least two • for the works of 
Shakespeare) for the use of scholars in 
studies of linguistic usage and literary 
style. Concordances have also been 
used as the basis of other applications. 
Examples in recent years have in- 
cluded studies of the Influence of one 
author on another, preparing a new 
edition of a text, tracing a theme 
through a literary work, and investiga- . 
(Jons into undeciphered Scripts such as , 
Minoan hieroglyphs and the Tndus 
Valley inscriptions, 

■ in the past, a major difficulty of 
computer-aided analysis has been the 
time and effort spent in getting the text 
into the computer, Father Busa used 


Concordance Program (OCP), which 
was written at Oxford University in the 
late 1970s and was designed to be as 
flexible as. possible. It runs on many 
different mainframe computers, and a 
microcomputer version is in hand. 

OCP allows the user to avoid most of 
the anomalies which plagued earlier 
concordances. It can sort words into 
any alphabetical order which the user 
defines and can allow for diacritical 
marks (such as accents, umlauts and 
tildes) and multiple letters (for exam- 
ple, Spanish ch or II) so that words 
containing these are listed in the order 
in which they would appear in a 
dictionary. Letters can be equated for 
sorting - essential in a text with upper 
and lower case letters. 

One of the major problems in com- 
puter-aided text analysis is lemmatiza- 


ple were retrieved. The past particinu 
were identified by their endSSS 
a facility to search for all words S 
end in certain letter sequences m! 
may produce a few extra erron^ 
forms, but these can a ways be iru3 
tied and disregarded. ^ ^ 
The one concordance-based 
plication which has aroused tZ 
suspicion is stylistic comparison 
disputed authorship. Althouab iS 
computer can be an invaluable aid l! 
stylistic comparison, it is no more ihU 
an aid. For example, there have been 
number of studies of the plan (5 
Shakespeare, but they have not 
many positive results. A good exam* 
of what can be done is the thorod^ 
work of Anthony Kenny on Aristoifc\ 
Ethics. Kenny used a concordat 
program and a pocket calculator to 
look at the distribution and oca® 
ences of common wards in the 
machean Ethics and Eudemlan Ethkt 
and the three books which appear ■ 
both. Kenny divided these war* to 
groups (for example, participles, m. 
positions, adverbs, and soon) andwu 
able to demonstrate that in tie use tf 
these words the disputed books res® 
ble the Eudemlan Ethics for more tin 
they resemble the Nkomtkhtu 
Ethics. Rather than selecting Juitsfci 
words which satisfied whBi be m 
trying to show, Kenny’s Invesligadoa 
covered about 60 per cent of the 
vocabulary in the texts. 

Another good use of concordant 
is in the preparation of critical edi- 
tions. The concordance will bra 
together all variant spellings of a ml 
and it can form the basis <rt a glosan. 
Concordance programs can also n 
used to investigate compositon! 
variations: it is just as easy to lodes 
sem 1-colons and dashes as It Is to ioda 
words. 

Collation of manuscripts is another 
matter. Although the task of ato 
lishing where two or more manuscript! 


into the computer, Father Busa used 
various Wnds of mechahlcal punched KurzweJl scanner, 
cards with a limited character set. By 

'• the mid to late 1970s, however, texts : ;tion- the classification of W6rds under 
were being input on upper and lower their dictionary headings. Although 
. case temp rials, and the advent of concordance programs do not set out 
' Hhilti-fount optical character reading to lemma tize the words, much can be 
in the foqh of the KurzWeil Data Entry. /done with an unlemmatized concord- 
: Machine (KD^M) five years ago has ance. Lemmatizatlon programs dd ex- 
opened up. new possibilities'. fat; they ar^ easier to write for Ian- 

/•Although a variety of typescript; guages such as Latin and Classical 
reading machines do exfat, theKDEM ' Greek which inflect heayily, .but they 
is unique In its ability to read jmujti- '.‘can never be completely accurate. The 
foun( printed text. It can do this usual procedure is an algorithm which 
because for any new text, it.must first • removes suffixes from words and then 
learn" the shapes of the letters in the > looks up the reinainder of the word in a . 

' . text. It fa not restricted to th? Roman computer-readable dictionary, where 
alphabet; but can handle any script in the computer finds the necessary in- 
which thp letters do not join.'the one formation about the lemma and gram- 
at. Oxford University' Computing Ser- metical form. Ambiguous forms cgn be 

’rice has successfully' read' Greek, - mafkw on the printout of deAlt with ‘ 
Cyrillic,- Coptic and Hebrew ’t in the interactively by displaying the line of 

; latter case a small program reverses . odntext oh the terminal and Inviting 
each Hrie -after it has been Input. The the user to supply tbecorrect form. As 
speed and quality of the reading de- yet no dictionary or lemmatization 



tounf printed text. It can do this 
because for any new text, It.must first 
"learn” the shapes of the letters in the > 

- . text. It fa not restricted to thp Roman 
alphabet; but can handle any. script in 
Which the letters do not join.The one 
at. Oxford University' Computing Ser^ ; 
; Vice has successfully read ' Greek,' 
Cyrillic,- Coptic and Hebrew h in the 
latter case a small program reverses 


of the same text differ, may, on m ; 
face of it, seem simple, nobody has jfl 1 
written a satisfactory general-purpou , 
collation program for prose text. Ii b ( 
not easy to specify in tbe computer! 

terms when two sentences are varlnn 

of each other and when they are oat : 
Collating verse text is simpler beaux , 
the variants should match tbe metn. , 
but even with the KPEM the effort a 
inputting all the texts t 

worthwhile. However, if the colto® { 

: has been doneby hand, the wpwjsf 
can be used to analyse (he™^ hi 
Cluster analysis can be used law 
which manuscripts are mmi 11“ “® 
other and the more traihtwpa «* j 
mata or family trees ran | 

generated by computer, the adwjaj . 
being thnt it Is very easy to repeal ® j 
analysis on different sections of t . . 

on different variants, . ^ f. 

One other area where cogw : ■ 
con bo helpful is metrical widyw* 
sound patterns. At leastW 10 ^ :. 
exist for the scansion of 'JjW g 
meters where the tv* *• 

mine the metre aro so rigldlM l "J g 
can easily be simulated. t 

rams arc about 98 per cent sneasg u . 

or do not follow the rulw.fa^ 1 ®?^, 
other metres can be anproa^y 
different way by compHtal* "JJj K 
dictionary of the text. jr 
. method Is to make m iljjwgj, | 
of the words in the text, f J I 
metrical forms after I 

list. In this way the acwwjgk# f 
is only entered once, even | 
wqrd may occur many^S* g 
The text can then to Kay'S ffi 
. aid of the dictionary and l WE* f 
metrical rules. Once £ 

compiled, the computer ^ k 

instances of particular I 


latter case a small program reverses . oontext on the terminal and Inviting 
each Uric -after it has been Input. The the user to supply tbe correct form. As 

speed and quality of the reading de- yet no dictionary or lemmatization 

pends very much on the state of the software exists for literary English; nor, 
original text n manpsfripts, old. printed , are they Widely available for other 1 
•pdoks, newspapers ana other poorly 'l&aBuaaes. 
printed text art not suitable - and also > The inability to leriimatize autamaU- 


• « jK M *.fo foPV«fo8 a novel in. about 10 syntax analysis, such as the mvestlga- 
tour*. , l l Udn, of 'Certain, kinds df clauses or 

■ i ,! exl to*_been input to the .* tenses of verbs.can oftdn be done with 
kept and copied for a concordance Of selected words. In 
others^ fo use.- Indeed. . several text . one. study of cOnditldnal clauses in 
' Ws E12RS SfA w :,<3»»fcal irafac. the Searcher WdO’ 
• ; ^ Arabic words 


•f: ■■ 




instances ot parucuuu 
terns very easily and compH K 
tables and distributtons i are ^ff 
Alliteration can to stojw eatlfe 
. difficulty In a language ■ ® 

... letter prletter jMw«l 

the same 

case', a phonOfic reprcwot a °rJ Jd 
.text can be made u ^ ct j 0 ilar)f^ 

. vipetre can be studied. : , 

• -'-issspsssfigssS 

, ’coming an .essential ^ 

; larship- Today Dr Johnsoj^ 

: 

Service. 
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New angles on 
office life 


new technology, is such a potent genre, 
of educational video. Whereas text 


Christine Tongue on the use of 
educational video in business studies 


You have to fight technology with 
torhnoloav. That's the conclusion 


many educationists are reaching, as 
they attempt to teach business studies 
courses against a background of a 
rapidly changing business world. 

To maintain credibility, business 
studies must now include extensive 
treatment of computer technology - a 
development which several colleges 
have recognized by merging their com- 
puter studies and business studies 
departments. But the resulting busi- 
ness/information technology (IT) sub- 
ject area is a difficult one to tackle, 
especially for teachers whose own 
experience may predate the silicon 
chip “revolution". 

There is, however, one important 
resource to which they may turn for aid 
_ (he low-priced video-cassette. In- 
deed , a growing body of video material 
is now available in this area - but there 
are critical problems in selecting suit- 



ot educational video. Whereas text 
tends to look at the detailed workings 
of a computer, video fleshes out ex- 
perience. And as students on day 
release on BTEC National courses arc 
often working at computer terminals, a 
video case-study can nelp them under- 
stand how their activity relates to the 
computer systems in the company as a 

Video measures up well against even 
"hands-on” experience. In the real 
world of most colleges, access to 
computers is limited. And even the 
most luxurously equipped cannot hope 
to illustrate adequately the use of 
computers in the commercial environ- 
ment. Another essential factor lies in 
the ability of the video to address 


the information they access. "Inte- 
grated” software, on the other hand, 
allows a single worker to pull together 
several different strands of important 
company business into a single com- 
puterized job. 

Using a scries of entertaining case- 
studies, the programme takes common 
business problems and shows how they 
can be tackled by a range of different 
computer systems and related equip- 
ment from several different manufac- 
turers. This is an important considera- 
tion, as different makes or computer 
embody different technological philo- 
sophies, and students need a broad 
range of experience of these products. 
With its worldly, down-to-earth 


information T j 
technology 


'm* 


directly the problematic nature of new 
technology. In the world of the old 


approach, concentrating on what you 
can do with the technolosy rather than 


able programmes and using them 
effectively. Many programmes on 
offer are shallow adverts for new 
technology; much is simplistic; and 
very little has been designed with 
high-level educational purposes in 
mind. 

Video programmes used in business 
studies currently fall into two main 
categories. Some are intended to incul- 
cate attitudes and develop personal 
management skills. Others serve to 
extend the student's experience 
beyond the classroom and demons- 
trate how things are done in business. 
This last category is becoming in- 
creasingly valuable in the field of new 
technology, where it is important for 
students to see how the -technology Is 
applied to specific business problems. 
To be truly useful, however, these two 
categories must merge. 


“Who sold you this then?" Video Arts's 
first training film (1972). 

Council (BTEC) have gone some way 
to realizing this by introducing an IT 
element into the "people ana com- 
munication" section or its courses. 
Students on the BTEC National 
courses now learn about the uses of the 
microcomputer as well as more tradi- 
tional business skills. 

One of the few video production 


new .technology from an educational 
standpoint is London-based TV 
Choice, which is pioneering a series of 


technology. In the world of (he old 
management training film, the objec- 
tives and systems tended to be fixed. 
The new technology puts ail in doubt, 
opening up wide new possibilities for 
the way business can be structured and 
conducted. 

As TV Choice’s Norman Thomas 
puts it: “We see our job as exploring 
the new potential of the computer, 
rather than laying down rules far how 
it should be used. Students must be 
shown how computers arc being ap- 
plied, not so they can simply mimic 
these applications in the business 
world, but so that they can think up 
newer, more imaginative ways of using 
the technology in the future, A well- 
made video programme is one of the 
few economic ways of giving them such 


can do with the technology rather than 
the intricacies of how it works, The 
Business Microcomputer is an impor- 
tant breakthrough in the development 
of video traininjg in this area. The video 
is split into six segments, each ten 
minutes long, and can be used to draw 
students into the subject from a posi- * 
tion of ignorance and provide them 


programmes called Computers In Ac- 
tion. Says executive producer Norman 
Thomas: “Until now management 
films have been very much concerned 
■with the communicating ability>of the 
manager, and his ability to coordinate 
many different activities of the com- 
pany ... But one of the main objects 
of new technology is to replace such 
functions. The manager's mission is 
then to implement and extend compu- 
ter-based systems. The ideal of office 
automation is directly opposed to the 
old image of the multi-purpose, trou- 
ble-shooting manager. Ana new train- 


insight." 
Many i 


Many of the problems with much of 
the video material available arise from 
the commercial position of the produc- 
ers. Production values may be high - 


tion of ignorance and provide them 
with a level or good, practical aware- 
ness. Used caretuiiy with the training 
materials available, the programme is 
a powerful teaching aid. 

Other programmes in the Compu- 
ters In Action series include The Auto- 
mated Office (£28.75), an exploration 
of more advanced forms of office 
technology and their ergonomic and 
environmental implications. Prog- 
rammes which can usefully comple- 
ment the Computers In Action series 
nre Team Video’s documentaries out- 
lining the conflict that can arise over 
•the implementation of computer sys- 


tainingly- for an IBM machine. More 
to the point is Somebody Told Me 
(£■185.00) from Millbank Films of Lon- 
don, which describes how manage- 
ment can introduce new technology 
into offices and overcome staff resist- 
ance and fear. But it is naive in 
approach and ignores problems of job 
loss and the de-skilling of work. 

British Telecom has put out a range 
of videos on every aspect of telecom- 
munications, from the digitization of 
the telephone network to telecon- 
ferencing. However, they are n mixed 
bag, ranging from the jargon-ridden to 
the simplistic, and they seem aimed 


ic simplistic, and they seem aimed 
rimarily at people thinlcingof careers 


Telecom. 


The same objection could be level- 
led at videos from the Careers and 
Occupational Information Centre of 
the Manpower Services Commission, 
which arc being used on postgraduate 
secretarial courses as an introduction 
to new technology in all areas of 
working life. Of these. New Technolo- 
gy In Offices (about £30.00) demons- 
trates word processing, electronic mail 
and various pieces of computer soft- 
ware, while New Technology In Fac- 
tories (about £30.00) covers robotics in 
car assembly. Although these are use- 
ful as a brier guide to the application of 
computers in many areas oz work, the 
producer’s unconcealed aim is to per- 
suade young people into computer 
jobs. They are also deeply misleading, 
because they do not attempt to get to 
grips with the many problems that 
bedevil systems arising tram the ignor- 
ance of computer users and the sharp 
practice of some computer manufac- 
turers. 


era. production values may be high - 
many of the producers are ex-BBC - 
but their content is extremely variable 


the implementation or computer sys- 
tems. whereas the Computers In Ac- 
tion series investigates file impact of 
the computer on middle management. 


and determined by the corporate sec- 
tor, which largely foots the bill for their 
work. Companies such os Video Arts, 
for example, are reluctant to devote 
joo much of their energy to producing 
computer-based videos, as (he prog- 
rammes date too quickly for them. 
They look for videos to last four to five 
years - a useful video about computer 
applications becomes irrelevant within 


the Team Video productions explore 
the effects on the lower rungs of the 
ladder, especially the de-skilling and 
re-grading that new technology ne- 
cessitates among low-lcve! clerical 
workers. 


Videos from the established training ..ing. resources have to reflect this.” 


A good example of the more tradi- 
)naT management video is The Front 


film makers such as Rank Aldus, 
Guild Learning International of Peter- 
borngh and John Cleese’s Video Arts 
of London have usually .been produced 
uareiult of training managers in large 
cqmpios perceiving a need and com- 
“"“KMlng a film to illustrate the 
RPJPb they want to make. The essen- 
tial limitation of thfa kind of video is 
[Ml the zenith of their achievement 
.lies jn their succcess in Inculcating 
.' coqjorate loyalty and good behaviour 
ln ®s interesting, entertaining way. 

, .= When transferred to the academic 
environment, the value of such objec- 
Motpnly questionable; they aTe 
nwMIy uridemunded by the arrival of 
f new technology that is set on render- 


. Althoughitisrdiffloult-tq gaugejhe 
Impact of videos on teaching in this 
area, they do have distinct advantages 
over alternativea: textbooks tend to 
make computers more rather than less 
remote. and abstract to the students, 
Whereas vjdeo, drawing on its social 
currency minted by 'universal TV- 
viewing, can bring, home .the applies-, 
tibns of computer technology in a 
positive way and act as a supremely 
effective focus for class discussion. 
Such attractive qualities cbh be further 


loyalties and values. AtTV Choice, for 


tionaT management video is The Front 
Line Manager (1973) from Guild, a 
"fly-on-the-wall" case-study set in a 
busy factory. The programme shows 
how conflicts arise through misunder- 
standings between manager and slaff. 


example, the producers originate from 
a computer publishing background, so 


enhanced in the classroom, not only by 
students taking notes while watching, 
but also by on Instruction to pick out 
controversial points and to think about 
'how the material presented could be 


a computer publishing background, so 
. that they may be more aware, of the 
•impbrtance of a Sceptical and critical 
education for useps of technology. 

As ; a result, the company's series, 
Computers In Action , h among -the 
niost suitable material available today. 
Latest in tbe series is The Business 
Microcomputer (£35.00, including 
training kit) which explores how 16# 
cost, multi-purpose microcomputers, 
can be used In a variety of ways in the 
business environment. A “multi-user" 


standings between manager and slaff. From such a mound of diverse 
and th rough. pnnr rommunfenl jcm with adverts for the new technology and 

other departments. But innovations simplistic <^merctffl^hinK!t%i-tUer~ 
such as networked office computers teacher must quarry with exlteme 
and electronic mall will radically alter care . Little of it has any useful educa- 
: these communications problems and tional content. For a more realistic 
transform the role of the all-purpose, approach, I recommend turning to the 


, coordfrifltlng roanagorhoy<?nqr eco S 1 Pi r Electronic Office series. Which 

tion. well^ade and protfrfes many case- 

- The response of many of the more. . -studies of the : application, of office 
established training film-makers has .technology. But because the series was 
been . (o produce programmes which • “made as broadcast television' prog- 
carefuily explain ine benefits of Using famines, it laqkii.tfifc structure and 

, — ** — direction ' of programmes made , for 

■educational purposes... ■■ - .. 


various hew' products, .Fo^r example, 
'Guild's two-part video Word Proces- 
sing (about £150.00) explains In rtther 


I — oJ in uvi wii I" —— 

J?8ro*ny long-prized management applied to their own experience 
stalls" obsolete. Bodies such as the tt is for this reason. that the rp* 


IV.J UUUIUO mUVII no 

“ustncis tad Technician Education 


It is for this reason. that the realistic 
case-study, which hinges on the use of 


business environment. A “multi-user" 
computer system puts b terminal on 
the desk of three members of a 
management team, and allows themjto 
bdt b .work independently and share 


.00) explains In hither. 




leaden vein bow to usd a Philips vtord . ; , Christine Tongue is a lecturer oh BTEC 

— ^ A U/fl #if JUrfif/nHAl ifPrflf Jm iule/tUtf C/u/VfVr fit 


processing system. Video Arts' What 
is a Wora Processor? (£485.00) doetl a 
similar job - except much' more enter- 


National courses In business studies at 
Southwark College of Further Educa- 
tion.' 


• ' J ! : : 


Books from The Institution of Electrical 


Princlplti and prscttbe ol nuW-fPBquwiq^ tetegraphy 

d. D. Ralphs 

Tto author, who has been working for many years In developing Ihe Plcooio modeiB, has 
produced a clear and complete. exposition of MFSK principles together with the wider ■ 

1 applications of MFSI£ 1 . such aS.would be useful In-a more general contact . ... • . . ; . 

216pp., 229 x 1.40mm, casebound , . v. ' \ . 

gBN-d 86341 022 7, 1 985 • : •' r -V ' -V i 


IEE Telecommunications Series number 1 1 


'■!/ ■ >; : UK'£^5.00 


;/ Advance* In radartechnlquefl • .C> 

J.-C larke(Ed.) . . 

took fo help io keep aWeast of developments In foe fieid. : . - . ; 

) 297 x 21 Omm. soft bovere •'■■■■ ; "-.V ' ' 

SBnj}.8634i 021 9, 1 986 \ , • ' 

IKEteclrdmagoellcVVav^sSerlto number 20 J . ..; uK-£2&qo‘'. 


Phase Node ki Signal Source* (Theory & Appltealjdn), 
revised paperback edWon 

WR.RoWrw . •„ 

A theoretical understanding of Imperfedfons. In.'lhe apftdra) purify. of oscHlators ant) 
■synthesisers is developed from Aral pnnclptea leva step by.sfep fashion, usmg the minimum level 
of. mathematical sophbflcafiori whfch Is compatible wflh a full understanding. This 
understanding IS then appted to foe engineering pfoWems Involved in the design of low noise, 
, high purity, .synthesisers. Systems engineers mupf.specffy the spedral purity requirements for 
synthesisers Used h radarand communfeation systems. Melhods of carrying out such system 
. calculations are afeo described. : ii' -.y ' • ■ 

336to, 229 k 148mm, paperback • * 

ISBN 0 86341 028 X, 1 984 

IEE Telecommunications Series number 9 

UK £17.00 


. te'&toykoj[and G. Calvert " J 1 boOK will 'covdf the foff6Wlr» ' ' 

: l 220.x T^Srrim, cdsebound : 'v • •••:.; ■. • *■. '• ; \ 
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Computer control of Industrial processes 

S, Bepnett qnd D. A-Unkens (Eds.) 

."'nia' book describes Ihe structure ol computer control schemes as used in the process 

Induslrles. II covers Ihe techniques used to design the control algorithm and considers the 

requirements fgr computer and computer programming languages used in Implementing 

re^l-lime compuler control schemes. A number ol case studies describing applications In 

varlOuaiinduslnesareincluded.- 

‘220bpV229 * 148ffirn. paperback 

ISBN O9O60488OX; 1982 ■ - :p- •••• 

lEt.Contral Engineering Series number 21 UK £24.00 


For.further information and 1985 Publications Catalogue contact:- 
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OW ERFUL. FLEXIBLE. AFFORDABLE. 

ANEWBREEDOF COMPUTER 
FORTHEW3R1 D OF EDUCATION. 


For seven years, Research 
Machines have been Britain’s | 

pioneers in the demanding | 
world of microcomputing for £ 

education and research. 

Nimbus, the new Research 
Machines microcomputer^ | 

combines exceptional 16-bit | 

power with remarkable * ? 

flexibility. This, together with £ 

economic prices, mates, Nimbus \ 
a very exciting investipent. | 

FAST, POWERFUL^, 

versaiile^B^ 


Nimbus is 


computer to drive up to thirty 
peripherals, instruments or 
devices from a single I/O port. In 
fact there are more interface >«■—’ 
options with Nimbus than f 
you may ever need. \ 


transfer of software from RML 
480Z and other educational 
micros. ■ . 


\ 



m i 


[OD 


WfiSM 


UPGRADEABLE 




UNBEATABLE H 
.jL VALLiB ■ . 

As a stand- . 5 6ne machine, 
Nimbus Competes on price terms 
with any comparable micro. As a 
network system, it leaves the 
others far behind. 

For example, N imbus PC 1 
(192KRAM and720K3V5s" disk 
[drive) costs £945** 
i~ in common with ail Research 
— Machines computers, 
special prices and soft- 
ware packages are offered 
tpi^ueatiphal bikers. : 

? Oherie is much about 
Nimbus that cannot be 
conveyed in words. 




n graphics, for 
or its elegant, 


fd hidre about 

Nimbii,use the coupon 


to share software |ui^l network; , 
facilities at high speeds;’ : . ' 


K/fDRF. .SOFTW ARE THAN EVER 
■ With its MS : DOS* operating. : 
system, Nimbuswill^weaccess 

to the iwdrfd’s '■ ' 

















and takeovers of the 1960s and early 
1970s, and the efforts of government to 
keep IT alive jn .Britain by means of 
"state capitalism" of one kind or 
another, much of the IT industry, and 
virtually all its research facilities, had 
become concentrated in the hands of a 
few large firms. As Brian Oakley, the 
Director of the Alvey Programme, 
says, it was almost inevitable that these 
companies would dominate it. Cer- 
tainly, they were well represented on 
the original committee. if we include 
the chairman, John Alvey, who is 
Senior Technology Director of British 
Telecom, the big companies filled five 
of the 12 seats in the committee room 
(the firms concerned being GEC, 
fnmos, ICL and Plessey). This would 
not be so striking were it not for the 
fact that there was no voice on the 
committee to represent the new, en- 
trepreneurial firms from which so 
much is expected in the IT field, and 
that the university sector was repre- 
sented by a solitary academic. Profes- 
sor Roger Needham, who had been 
ajopted after the first meeting. The 
imbalance was, if anything, even more 
evident among the working groups 
which supported the committee: out of 
14 members, no less than nine came 
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Unfair handicaps 
in the IT stakes 

Piers Burnett question's the efficacy ~ 

of the Alvey p rogramme 

'/If [ acC to P [ ? r,t towards the starting gate, but also 

big 

*Sbi=X“; ■ 


M mpmfim •**» "loiysia, me promem lies. I tie 

from 7hp hi' B m ? ) mae can } e assessment committees of the SERC 

rrom the big companies and again were, he said, “grouDs of academics 

academia 8 ^ fi S Ure * om hfl " d ’ n 8. out to thfir coU e agues interest 

JsHsf ■**■>** r; “ SKmSKtf which 

reinforced the doEtoaSw of the big acJltoEff to^gue'lhS S «nt£ 

SlTsDirafnri?| 0 t t h neeeSS ? ry J ° ad i° pt 8 men,s are Iota1 ^ unjustified, or to 
enSSlvMtar ^ SSt °/ h events - 11 was ? u §8 est thal the country can or should 

fives m thebie comn^fe/^nH th ta ' rFl ge their disintc rested curiosity ad 
“‘S C0r upanles, and their lib. But, airud the general relief which 

fST* “» ™ S»" ofl the 
(DTlffi the m.K Hr Industry Alvey programme - relief that the 
fMoD) who fifledaHefth Defen “ government was. at last, doing some- 

the'duty* ofXse^Sanils’rn ' f n0t f ° , be - ju ? ged on their indu ^nal poten- 
ine auiy, ot those companies to exer- tial, is there anv reason tn hHiew nn 

ciae a dominant influence over the the basis oft “J record that he fiC R 

me totals£350 million, to be spent over 
five years. Of this sum, £300 million is 
to be spent in industry, with 30 per 

SSl'J ™!9w5S"?.l SPJ 1 * Few WOUld denv that the remrrt nf 


demonstrating that a “market” exists 
for the work by producing an industrial 
partner. This criterion is, of course, in 
strong contrast to that previously ap- 
plied by the SERC which, although it 
certainly attaches importance to the 
industrial potential of a project, ulti- 
mately judges it on the basis of 
whether, in the opinion of fellow 
scientists, an application is likely to 
result in “good science”. 

There can be no doubt that this 
attempt to force academic researchers 
to submit to the disciplines of an 
industrial market (in practice, more 
often than not, to a market made up of 
a handful of large companies) is de- 
liberate. Patrick Jenkin, when 
announcing the government’s accept- 
ance of the Alvey report and the 
launch of the Alvey programme to the 
House of Commons, put the under- 
lying rationale bluntly enough : “There 
has grown up in the universities of this 
country,” he told a questioner, “the 
unfortunate belief that to make money 
out of their work is somehow wrong. 6 
The Earl of Sheldon, speaking "for 
industry" in an earlier House of Lords 
debate on IT made it clear where, on 
this analysis, the problem lies. The 
assessment committees of the SERC 
were, he said, “groups of academics 
handing out to their colleagues interest 
and curiosity money” for work which 
had little “industrial interest”. 

It would of course be foolish for 
academics to argue that such senti- 
ments are totally unjustified, or to 
suggest that the country can or should 
indulge their disinterested curiosity ad 
lib. But, amid the general relief which 
greeted the announcement of the 
Alvey programme - relief that the 
government was, at last, doing some- 
i/nug - two important questions went 
unasked. First, if research projects are 
to be judged on their industrial poten- 
tial, is there any reason to believe, on 
«j iK* of the,r record » that th e firms 


H information 

technology L 


to “a pitch of perfection”. Amour ih. 
new, small firms which, despite E 
casualties, are still belie^XnS 
represent the last, best hope SB K 
Britain, there is a cynical suspido 
the Alvev programme may^k^ 
more subtly camouflage? hCS 
this skill in operation. ® 

. ° f P»«icular concern to academia 
is the fact that the mechanismS 
programme might have been dcamS 
to ensure that short-term projecK 
a clearly identifiable pay-off will 5 
^ support at the expense of sort: 


govemmehtTMoD and imvhXnZ ?° J uld den y that the record of 

ft' digital computer ran 
fimding in the industrial sector with “ ie I ?2? a * orcd P t ?8rammeinhistoryin 
the government’s LgbSro Si™ ™ b tab ? rator y. of ■ the University of 
high as Mpar’cntT " M mc hener h. 1948; at that time 


revealed that the British entrv*ex« ■ re&ou wJ? d , vSJT a ! rea d X coraman ded 

.c3f saw Kin ■ws.fiyr raany 
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Oftcn look like deUberat^afte'mpy m tiorah B H la ^ 8 . ucc «sivc admlnlstra4 


; is some dismal that v5Sn ’of ahriSlvf 1 d 

.a? apprtntfcein chargei of brecara- '*5,??^. 8 new hi-tech future. U 

- PotisforthelT StakesTMr Kenneth-' t 5 a ^was.tbte safeguarded; It 
hashed rep Isced by Mf Gcof- the 8Pvemmentwould 

frrey Patfle, .wBb is reputed to suffer ?P w j iave to accppi some responsibility 
Jem heavy hands and a Tack of ^ ^"n^ a^re^dy sup^ly ofre- 

STf JSL552 Industry, y™ mu eh 
jjii centres oh the efficacy of fS J£'JTO lrtots had . made « theii J 

_ Alvey" , a vital stimulant’ which' Mr : • ^“ s,ncss to secure the supplies of 

• ft ak ? r i,i >e, 3 uaded ,he Head drainer ™ which 

SS?iK^ er ■ Wnatkms,' it is ' f : d °P ended - The 

• 3BSS«gi)«L must .-be added to thd • |n c^senoi, a«set 0 f 


LJ„ K ■ AX — — * - . o I uiiiung as 

high as 90 per cent in the case of 
longer-term or more speculative work 
° Uf “ §’P« ^Pt. But 
o f State for Indus- 
2fcStS* Jenkin > insisted on a strict 
SO-50arfangemerit, claiming that any- 
thing else would not secure a sufficient 
de fi!Jl e of ‘industrial commitment”. 
,Jf ls n8 ldlt y means, in practice, that 
the involvement of one ot more of the 
: bl B firm « » required before any major - 
research project can secure Al4y 
support. Nor Is university work 
exempt from this condition. Tne Alvev 1 

i^Horatories, academic re- = 
S h cfnndt, expect. to. secure- 


Britain could claim to be neck and 
neck with the United States in terms of 
technical development, even if it was 
being rapidly overtaken In terms of the 
resources made available to stimulate 
RB development. By 1981. as tile 

S e ? e j dy , re P° rt mak « clear, that 
technological parity had been trans- 
lated into a mere 4 per cent share of 
world markets and, by 1983, into a 
deficit of £800 million In trade in IT 
. products. The whole sad saga seems to 
provide yet another instance of the 

■ES2fcSfSJ5.?3?S a «> .good at 


of priorities they argue, that ibeir 
penormance has been so lamentabk 
by international standards. Now thn 
are being offered the chance to impose 
just such short-sighted policies onfte 
one area, university research, whki 
was previously exempted from them. 

An even more sceptical view sug- 
gests that Alvey offers the big firms i£e 
opportunity to obtain 50 per can 
government funding for projects which 
they would otherwise have had lo 
finance entirely out of their own 
pockets. It is also worth remembering 
that the distinction between the 50 per 
cent level of support for work in 
industry and the 100 per cent level 
provided for academics Is not quite as 
dramatic as it might seem. In calculat- 
ing their costs, industrial firms are 
allowed to include overheads, marking 
up the cost of basics like salaries ana 

S ment by 100 per cent or more. 

emjes, on the other hand, must 
follow standard SERC rules which 
exclude everything except the directly 
attributable costs of tne project in 
question. '*• 

It is of course possible to subject any 

{ trandly conceived project to mt-pick- 
ng criticism. Brian Oakley dismisses 
the suggestion that the Alvey pro- 
gramme will damage long-term fun- 
damental research In Britain as “emo- 
tional claptrap”. But before accepting 
the hard-headed view that the nartp 
headed men In industry know best, it is 
worth remembering that few of the 
breakthroughs which mark the pre- 
vious transformations of IT - the 


viuub iransjormauons or at - **** 
silicon chip, the transistor, the digital 
computer Itself - arose out of research 
which seemed, at the lime, to offer any 
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inventing things and abyssmal when it 
: comes to exploiting their inventions, 

. . Margaret Thatcher herself made the 
S'; he } addressing a seminar on 
Technology and Industry 
wme 18 months ago: “We take great 
. pnde, she said, the brilliance of 
ourresearch. But we have a feeling 
that other countries sometimes make 
more profits. out o£ the discoveries of 
our scientists than we db;” The logic of 
thj analysis Suggests that, if govern- 
mems i wish to fflproyp mattera, they 
shquid try to improve the performance ' 

SLtJSBSP 8 who tb 

t 11 s «®s perverse, then, to ; 
say the least, to hand over to them 
resnondhtlifu AI ' .M " 


'H ■; •< 
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financial terdis to ftfod half the c6st of 
. • [J* work ddne In Industry. In effect, 
both academics and the small, entre- 
. preneunaJ firms, which make up the 
most adventurous sector of the FT 
• hnd themselves competing for 

■ {he support Of.- the; big compaSl^ 

1 anranrel ' 

; raem offcnt.the major firms a ; tenima- ! 

S ^chmurtbe ahupSthTMisUbla:; 
are, in • effect; being handed de 
wntrel of thp entire, British, TT 
■ loscorch programme. .- 

: . , ! Jin .the, «asc of university research. 


whim, Kcmcu, ai me lime, uuu my 

industrial payoff. In Britain, IMS 
particularly salutory to recollect that 
men like Alan Turing might have given 
the country a flying start Tn the postwar 
years - had thosoln charge of nxuiey 
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Japan, wfijch signalled that the Haof SSfilSLSf .£$4 "^"^“npHons (pr ‘ 
toaraliqb* foT the IT .SiaiSs lvni ' . HboutlTTt^lf and about: 

fbntjBlly open, .provoked a : flurry of -LSiSSl u S c ^ Ihc two main • 

the ■ developed ; ■ fodS flnH : BTi,abl 




yeura - naa tnoso in cnarge oi ujuhvj 
and resources not dismissed their picas 
for support as the nagging voice of 
“pure science” pleading lor expeaave 
toys which would be of no possible 

practical value. 

It is also worth glancing, In rendu- 
slon, at the institutional arrange 
the Japanese have made fo r r “?r 
“Fifth Generation” programme, inn 
is organized by the Institute for Adv- 
anced Computer Technology (K-pJJ. 
which Is a research establishment in iu 
own right,- staffed by the brightest ano 
best young brains available from 10 ’ 
dustry and - the . universities - 

headed by an academlol The rote of 

industry is plain; Individual company 
Ore invit'ea to participate ;id the_pr°- 


^ j -i? -fei 
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wnthq- yl in ffia. Nfrofdefonce extracts) 
^turiately.; ddterfoines ■ L 
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down by ICOT, being free te .P™ 1 . J 
. from the results; of mat; wofk' as « 
.1 proceeds. Under-no 'circurastancesi 
: " however, do the; Japdn'ese.seeinto oe 
prepared to; hand; over respojatoiUf; 

• for the directionVof roseafcTi jo the) 1 

f, own, extremely successful, indpsfn«- 
iSts. , J. ^ 

• Pier? Is u ftfeldnck writer, 

: co-a»thor (with Prbfasor Jgor^! eK ' 

sender) of "Reinventing. 

: becomes reality ” , (PqHeuIn, 1984b _ 
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And the outlook 
for tomorrow? 

Brian Hoskins on computer modelling 
of weather and climatic change 


7«wis F. Richardson was Involved in i 
ambulance duties in World War I when ! 
he recorded on paper his dream of , 
forecasting the weather by numenca ! 
means. He imagined a huge room foil ■ 
of people, each performing a calcula- 
donfor one atmospheric point, based 
on the equations or motion, and their 
calculations being coordinated by a 
conductor. Although Richardsons 
own laborious attempt at such a cal- 
culation failed, his dream has since 
become a reality, with the people 
replaced by the microprocessors of 
today’s supercomputers. 

It was not until the early 1950s that 
John von Neumann realized that the 
computing machines he was building 
were ideal for calculating the motion of 
the atmosphere. He therefore col- 
lected together at the University of 
Princeton many of the best brains m 
the growing science of meteorology, 
and the results soon followed. By the 
late 1950s computer models had simu- 
lated some or the features of the 
large-scale circulation of the atmos- 
phere, and were beginning to replace 
the largely subjective methods that 
had previously been used for weather 
forecasting. Progress in atmospheric 
modelling and forecasting has since 
gone hand in hand with the increased 
speed with which computers are able 
to operate. Indeed, meteorology is 
now generally considered to be second 
only to the defence industry in its use 
of supercomputers. 

Computer models of the atmos- 
phere are based on Newton’s equa- 
tions of motion as used in fluid mecha- 
nics, with certain extra approximations 
associated with the shallow depth of 
the atmosphere - 75 per cent oF the 
mats of the atmosphere and most of 
the “weather" is contained in the 
• lowest 10 kilometres. They are also 
basd op equations for heat And mois- 
ture, and. the gas : law. In a typical 
sopftfcticgled model, to represent the 
state of the atmosphere at any -time, 
values of basic variables such as wind, 
temperature and moisture are speci- 
fied at about 15 levels in the vertical, 
with spacing In the lower atmosphere 
of about 500 metres. The horizontal ■ 
structure is specified in terms of values 
at- points spaced by about 200 
kilometres or by a series of wavelike 
functions with up to about 100 waves in 
each direction. Consequently It takes 
about one million numbers to repre- 
»nl the state of the atmosphere. The 
baticequatlons are then used to obtain 
estimates for the rkte of change of each 
of the variables} the values of those 
variables can then be predicted for a 
time typically 10 minutes later than the 
•mlrtal values. By repetition of these 
time steps, the state of the atmosphere 
at sonje future time can be. forecasted. 


I ■ ' t • - 

In' practice, the calculation U more 
complicated, as many other physical 

processes have .to be conridered. The 

basic driving forces of the atmosphere 
- the-recelpt of solar radiation and.the 
. ton of heat from' the atmosphere to; 

i- are strongly influenced by 
“Wort , such , as cloud .cover .and the 
wajwrNmpour jn the atmosphere. Solar 
radiation • striking ^ 1 the ..Earth’s surface 
evaporates water,. 1 and;; heats; the 
ground, the Water vapour, arid heat 
entering the atmosphere on scales' 
touch' smaller than those which are 
explicitly represented in the model; 

. much of the water vapour condenses - 
• ping its latenf heat to the atmosphere 
in convection, possibly in thunder- 
storms; other rainfall occurs -in the 


tion is sent to forecast centres from 
9,000 surface weather stations, 750 
sites from which instrument-laden bal- 
loons are launched, from satellites 
orbiting at relatively low levels or 
geo-stationary at high levels above the 
equator, from commercial planes, and 
from ships. Up to 100 million “bits” of 
information may be received by a 
forecast centre in one day. That in- 
formation must first be checked 
against predicted values to determine 
acceptability. The predicted values 
and the observations are then com- 
bined to give a most likely state of the 
atmosphere at the required initial 


time, a process almost as computa- 
tionally demanding and sophisticated 
as the forecast itself. 


as the forecast itself. 

In this country, there are two fore- 
casting centres: the Meteorological 
Office (part of the Ministry of De- 
fence) has a CYBER-205 computer; 
and the European Centre for Medium 
Ranee Weather Forecasts (ECMWF) 


scale for the formation of bottom 
water in the ocean is hundreds of years 
and the space-scale for the oceanic 
“weather systems" is 10 times smaller 
than their atmospheric counterparts. 
Thus, only extremely simple repre- 
sentations of the ocean have so far 
been linked to atmospheric models. 

Climate models can be used to study, 
for example, the possible effects of 
increasing the amount of carbon diox- 
ide in our atmosphere. It seems from 
any reasonable extrapolation of man’s 
current burning of fossil fuels that a 
doubling of carbon dioxide from its 
pre-industrial level is liable to occur in 
the next century, although there is 
considerable ignorance on the oceanic 
uptake of the gas. The results obtained 
from models depend on what is done 
' about sea surface temperatures as well 
as model clouds, but the consensus of 
results from centres around the world 
Is that global temperatures may rise by 
about three degrees centigrade, with 
significant local departures from this 
figure and changes in precipitation. 
The human and political consequences 
of the corresponding changes in, for 
example, the world grainbelts could be 
enormous. The possible climatic 
effects of cutting down tropical rain 
forests may also be investigated. 
Another study, of great practical im- 
portance at the moment, delves into 
the possibility that overgrazing by 
animals in the regions surroundiing the 
Sahara Desert may lead to reduced 
rainfall and thus to the extension of the 
desert. 


computer. The Meteorological Office 
looks after the forecasting for up to a 
few days ahead. However, although 
there is much interesting work going 
on both there and in British universi- 
ties into short-term, small-scale atmos- 
pheric processes, this will not be 
discussed here. ECMWF concentrates 
on the period from three to ten days 
ahead and so needs data from all of tne 
southern as well as the northern hemis- 
phere. Because it is not involved in 
short-term forecasting, ECMWF 
allows longer (nine hours) for data to 
come in and only runs its model once 
per day. Almost since it befgan opera- 
tions in August 1979, ECMWF has led 
the world in its forecast accuracy for 
■the medium range. Indeed, its 5-day 
forecast is now considered to be gener- 
ally useful and as accurate as the 
two-day forecast of 15 years ago. 

Because there is always bound to be 
a limit to the scales that can be resolved 
in the initial data and in the models, 
theory suggests that It will never be 
possible to produce a definite predic-. 
tion for the weather in London at 1500 


The activity in the forecast centres 
gives tremendous benefits to the whole 
meteorological community. The 
meteorological data that is collected 
from around the world every day and 
laboriously massaged into a consistent 
whole, provides a remarkable observa- 
tional data set describing a continuing 


tional data set describing a continuing 
atmospheric “experiment". Another 
benefit is the emergence, from the 
attempt to forecast atmospheric be- 
haviour, of problems of both great 
practical importance and scientific in- 
terest. Whereas forecast centres al- 
ways have the pressures of the next 
forecast weighing upon them, the 
university research worker has the 
freedom to concentrate on scientific 


problems and on understanding the 
workings of the atmospheric system. 

One item that has occupied scien- 
tists for some years at the University of 
Reading ana at Imperial College, 
London, isthc effects and organization 
of the depressions that, all too fre- 

? uently, travel towards us across the 
ktlantic. In most winter periods we sit 
near the graveyard of the Atlantic 
storm-track, a relatively narrow region 
which starts near the east coast of 
North America. One of the major 
goals of medium-ranee and long-range . 
Forecasting is to predict the position of 
the storm-track. When our weather is 
dominated by an almost stationary 
anticyclone ended a blocking high, the 
storm-track is split into two, with 
depressions passing to the north and 
south of us. We have used the data 
from ECMWF to look at the organiza- 
tion of storm-tracks and the feedback 
of the storms on to the larger scale 
flow. For example, there is every 
indication that, when we have a block- 
ing high, the storms being steered 
away from us act in the sense of 
reinforcing the high most of the time. 
We have also carried out many experi- 
ments with commercial models run on 
the CRAY-1 computer at the Uni- 
versity of London Computer Centre. 
However, although the complexity of 
i those models is such that they could be 
used as forecasting or climate models, 
wc are using them in experiments 
1 designed to isolate mechanisms. Cur- 
* rent experiments arc attempting to 
find out why storm-tracks occur at all. 

The --southern hemisphere provides 
crucial information in aiding our 
5 understanding of the workings of the 
> atmosphere. It has a much smaller 
; continental distribution than the north- 
l err hemisphere and does not have the 
i huge mountain complexes like the 
i Rockies and Himalayas blocking the 
[. westerly flow. However, as shown by 
a our study of ECMWF data, it does 
■r have a lot of interesting atmospheric 
1 structure. In collaboration with the 
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structure. In collaboration with the 
British Antarctic Survey, Or Inn James 
at the University of Reading is running 
atmospheric model experiments to 
investigate the Importance of Antarc- 
tica for the weather of the entire 
southern hemisphere. Much of the 
continent of Antarctica is more than 
three kilometres high and it is centred 


well away from the South Pole. This 
could provide an important asymmetry 
to atmospheric flow in the entire 
hemisphere. 

Medium-range forecasts sometimes 
start to be in serious error by the fourth 
day. At other limes the predictions can . 
be good up to day 10. Same structures 
in the atmosphere, such as the block- 
ing high already mentioned, seem to 
be very stable and robust, giving the 
atmosphere a higher predictability 
than is usually expected. Finally, the 
atmosphere appears to be much more 
sensitive to tropical rainfall occurring 
in some regions. All these problems of 
sensitivity are being investigated in a 
special project using the ECMWF 
CRAY X-MP, in which we ate looking 
nt the stability of three-dimensional 
atmospheric {lows. This Involves deal- 
ing with huge matrices involving 
around 10 million numbers- enough to 
tax any supercomputer. 

Meteorologists will continue to seek 
the fastest In supercomputers. An 
increase in the resolution of models by 
a factor of two requires an increase in 
computer speed by a factor of 16 if the 
forecast is to be completed in the same 
period. The representations of many 
of the processes included In the models 
needs to be improved, with a conse- 
quent increase in the number of com- 
putations; increased amounts of data 
need to be analysed in more sophisti- 
cated ways; and climate models need 
to have interactive ocean models. 

i Brian Hoskins is professor of meteorol- 

1 ogy at the University of Reading. 
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pursuit: goals must be changed to 
those of producing probability fore- 
casts for the general pattern of weath- 
er. The models used by centres such as 
the Meteorological Office to Investi- 
gate the forecasting on this timesrale 
concentrate rather less on the fine 
resolution of atmospheric structure 
and rather more on the representation 
of physical processes, such as the 
effects of anomalous sea surface 
temperature, soil moisture, and snow 
and ico cover. On a timescale of one 
month, then, the initial state of the 
atmosphere is still Important. Techni- 
ques under . Investigation at tne 
Meteorolbgical Office and elsewhere 
represent attempts to produce an Idea 
of the general pattern of weather by 


averaging the model output in space 

and time, .or by .ninplng , a Set of 

forec&st^wUb slight differences m the 

models of the ipintai data: and averag- 
ing these In the same 
Beyond foc ; seasonal .timescale, we 
come to the use of models for the study 
of climate. The initial conditions are 

now completely Irrelevant, bit the 
solar input and any prescribed condi- 
tions at the land or oceanic surface, are 
■crucial. A typical; Meteorological 
Office model for climate studies uses 
rather less rMOlqtlon of ^ the atmos- 
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jhctkmal prpeesabs at the Earth’s sur- 
. race provide the ultimate drag on the 
, atmospheric motion. The number and 
. ^PPjexity 6f fhefe'end other proces- 
ses to bciiicdrpbrated depends pn the 

purpwe .bf the models.: AH. told, 
however, they increase the number of 
# M&tetfohs pW time step to about 
C 1 wFrnUUoh , so that a 10-daV forecast 
r&gion of tine million, 
■' ™0ipn j 9pertirtohk'and 'takes iii the 
one tp three hours on a 
v; ;CrB5R-25Q ori * CRAY X-MP: 

Tb. initiate a. ' forecast modtl, an 
accuratfi rif nf«h.Hhan at flip 


well teeing that obtaining staiisncaiw 
cianlflcantresults.^ven tne weather = 
loathe model, frequently rpq^lres 
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Provision for 
technician training 

Helen Connor and Alan Gordon on 
manpower shortages at technician level 


During the past year a great deal of 
attention has been paid to the high 
demand for. and in places shortages of, 
manpower skilled in information tech* 
no logy (IT). Much of this attention has 
been focused on IT specialists with 
graduate or postgraduate qualifica- 
tions or with a number of years' 
experience. The current and expected 
future mismatch between the demand 
for manpower highly. qualified , jn IT 


also be quite varied. 

This diversity of skill requirements 
makes il.extremely difficult to estimate 
the size of the IT technician population 
with any accuracy. Figures from the 
Engineering Industry Training Board 
(EfTB) show that Just under 200,000 
technicians are employed in the en- 
gineering industry (not nil in IT areas), 
and the "best guess estimate" from the 


ower highly, qualified in IT . Department of Emplo 

tebetom* 
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However, it is becoming Increasing- certain from available evidence is that jucts has resuitedTn a reSulremenf for 

I y apparent hat the lemand fSr more and more companies who are . fesftSnWaL iih 

techmciansis also increasing, especial- .users of IT equipment or systems are dliariMtS skills Thte oaSm ta 

ly among rT users - that is. companies . requiring technicians with IT skills. In " SS wIdmt in the more aSced 

tttlng computing or electronic equip- addition, there is some evidence from SnSl ^tors Tuch m «mi 

mcnl or devices In their products or current IMS research into IT raanpow- 1 relS, 

precedes. The possibility of future er that a number of, employers are 8 j“ s , te J cc ° ra ' 

shortages of IT technicians could be already experiencing shortages of soft- JJhere ' d y p d be " 
to the further widespread ware and maintenance technicians; *• ^' term -it mnnnnwer” ni«; mv * 
adoption of IT across the whole eco- . The application of IT in previously l ” e 1 j 1 1 . m « npow , c . r , °. co '(' 
nomylTha government clearly shares .. niechanicSl :-ahd electro mechanical nSh 

tbb concern and included technicians processes in engineerinR and other ° r oataproccssing functions. Both 

in the scope of thp committee set up industries such at chemicals, oil pro- 
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^though getting an ixact ffc on the 
Misting stock of technicians in IT is 
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□omy. The government clearly shares . 
.this concern and included technicians' 
in the scope Of thp committee set up 
under the chairmanship of John Butch- 
er, which is currently reviewing IT skill 
■ ’ .shortages. , Hie committee's recqpd 
report Changing Technology - Chang- 
. fng Skills Is specifically condemed with 
-shortages, at the. technician leyel. The 
; Institute of Manpower Studies (IMS) 
Is itself currently carrying but a man- 
power research project examining the ' 
demand for ahd supply of staff skilled 
ra^lT. tbgt includes technicians in its " 

. :? But what Is a technician? What skills 

• do they possess? And What jobs do’ 
they do in IT areas? Defining a 
‘technMan or'trymgjo find a dCscHp- 
i-^upn common Across industrial sectors 
problem tft&thasto be 


processes in engineering and : otheT 
industries such as chemicals, oil, pro-' 
cessing and textiles is producing a 
particularly high demand for electro- 
nics maintenance , technicians who 


manpower trend in computing shown 
in the latest National Computing Cen- 
tre (NCC) survey is a rapid growth in 
■ the demand for analyst/programmers 
and analysis with high-level, creative 
skills, ana a reduced demand for those 
with basic programming skills. The 
turnover of analyst/programmers was 
higher in 1984 than in 1983, reflecting 
an increased level of demand for 
manpower with these skills. 

On the supply side, given the variety 
of IT technician jobs, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that the existing provision of 
training and education comprises n 
number of different courses and train- 
ing schemes. The main technical qual- 
ification in IT subjects is awarded by 
the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council (BTEC), BTEC courses 
in IT are run in colleges of further 
education and polytechnics, and are 
available on a part-time or full-time 
basis, often with sponsorship from 
companies. In 1983/84, over 20,000 
students registered on national and 
St higher national BTEC courses in IT 
g subjects, mostly in electronics, clcc- 
z trical engineering, telccommunica- 
!Z tions ana computer studies. Total 
< student awards in IT-related areas 
3 have more than doubled since 1979/80 
® (Figure one). In 1983/84 almost four 
o times as many students received cer- 
5 tificatc qualifications, which are often 
K taken part-time through day release, 
than trie generally full-time diploma, 
have knowledge of computer-based However over two-thirds of students 
control and processing equipment and ■**. 

for quality assurance technicians with ceived diploma qualifications.. Hiese 
diagnostic skills. Of special signifi- computer studies courses have been 
cance arc technicians with a combina- R ro ™g especially popular w,th sta- 
tion of IT and more traditional mecha- den, [* and some employers, with the 
nical skiUs who can assist in the "“™r of i wards made doubling 
development and further exploitation *! nd 1983/84. in 1983/ 

of new technology within firms. In the ? 4 - 1 . 500 received the naiionalaward 
services sector, there is a growing « computer studies, and a further 
requirement for technicians to main- received the higher national 

ass5st n systems‘enrineers Pme,It '° Va&TJ Guilds of London 
IT developments seeni lo be having !^S'|£"S r s ™ ur ” 
a polarizing effect on skills in the ^ V he r foc lJ S r 

technician twraain. Atone end there is pnerally towards the lower end of 

a demand for people requiring almost 

degree-level higher education and a a IT schcme » 

lengthy period of training to gain high- , to 0 ccom moda tc a range of 

level technician skills and knowledge. "J*. « "™* “ J . h *{™" 

At the other end of the spectrum, there and software skills- This 15 th® T2& 

are jobs previously carried out by ut Technology scheme, 

trained technicians but which are now which is offered m three main IT areas 
being done by relatively unskilled -.programming and software, electro- 

levels, from introductory to advanced 
aiutomated test equipment has led to ' I n °* ™ e three IT areas, and will 
some deskilling at the technician level. '" clude extensive provision for techm- 
At the same time the increased use of c * an lra <ning. CGLI hope that the 
new technology in eagineerine pro- coverage ana flexibility of their new 

ducts hBs resulted in a requirementfor scheme will be attractive to employers, 

test technicians with more complex , tn the engineering industry the main 
diagnostic, skills. This pattern is ' route fa" technician training continues 
already evident in the more advanced to he through an E1TB technician 
technological sectors such os semi- apprenticeship scheme .which includes 
conductors,, avionics and telecom- ■ ■ period 0 of on and off-the-jbb training 
muhicalions. and may. spread else- and study op a BTEC course. Cutbacks 
where. ■ . - by companies in' training budgets dur- 

■ The terih “IT manpower" also cov- hig the recession and a reduced de- 
ers- computing staff working In bus!- mand for mechanical technicians and 
ness or dataprocessing functions. Both draughtsmen were the main reasons 
graduates and school leavers are re- for a halving of intakes to Such appren- 
crulted to jobs as trainee systems rices hip schemes to 3,000 in the five 
analysts ana programmers, and some y e8rs to 1983. Although many IT 
at tne more junior grades could be companies in enoineeriug Qnd the 
considered as IT techmdans. The main BiTB training scheme meets their 

• heeds, others do not and Instead 
\ provide IT technicians with their own 

. 1 . training programmes. This training 

^ i i usually comprises a mixture of in- 

: company, on-the-job . training and 

— . . up study at a local college of nirther 

•" u . . • education on a suitable BTEC Course. 

‘ , . . f ..' . There is evidence that many colleges 

' i- . .p are tailoring IT 'training courses to. 

. meet the specific needs, of individual 

, employers. A relatively new source of 
trainee technicians are people aged 18 
'■ . . plus, with GCE A levels, lVho are 

/■' -V .j' 1 " - ?-$ ■ - . • :-incrq$si hgly .featuring in pompany re- 


have knowledge of computer-based 
control and processing equipment and 
for quality assurance technicians with 
diagnostic skills. Of special signifi- 
cance arc technicians with a combina- 
tion of IT and more traditional mecha- 
nical skills who can assist in the 
development and further exploitation 
of new technology within firms. In the 
services sector, there is a growing 
requirement for technicians to main- 
tain and repair IT equipment and to 
assist systems engineers. 

IT developments seem to be having 
a polarizing effect on skills in the 
technician domain. Atone end there is 
a demand for people requiring almost 
degree-level higher education and s 
lengthy period of training to gain high- 
level technician skills and knowledge. 
At the other end of the spectrum, there 
ore jobs previously carried out by 
trained technicians but which are now 
being done by relatively unskilled 
operatives who have omy received 


i1 : ' ahccTwhere the. introduction of more 
- 11 aiutomated test equipment has led to 
some deskilling at the technician level. 
At the same time the increased use of 
new technology in engineering pro- 
ducts has resulted in a requirement for 
. test technicians with more complex 
diagnostic, skills. This pattern is 
already evident in the more advanced 


The adoption of microelectronics tech, 
nology requires an Increasingly fieri; 
ble and adaptable workforce. In some ■ 
cases extra staff recruitment (for aih 
tion, replacement or substitution) ii . 
not a viable option for Industrial 
relations and other reasons. At techni- 
cian level, firms’ needs can often be 
met by upgrading existing staff or bv 
"bolting on" IT skills to existing 
(mechanically based) technicians 5 
However, there is very little good 
information about the extent of am 
rent andnlanned retraining activities 
in the TT area. The Butcher report 
Changing Technology - Chanting 
Skills recommended that special atten- 
tion should be given to making retrain- 
ing more attractive to existing era- 


Nfcuu, indicated that the require- 
ment for retraining in electronics was 
often for fairly short periods of training 
in new skills. For many jobs, an 
introductory appreciation of electro- 
nics, a demystification of IT, or com- 
puter literacy is all that is required. 

While a number of different retrain- 
ing methods are being experimented 
with, distance learning for retraining 
or updating the skills of existing em- 
ployees is gaining in popularity. The 
MSC’s Open Teen scheme has a num- 
ber of pilot schemes underway in H 
areas - for example, computer-aided 
design systems, microprocessor ser- 
vicing. 

Until recently the training oIIT staff 
in the computer services sector and In 
data processing functions has been 
rather fragmented, in contrast to the 
long-established technician training 
systems in most of the engineering and 
manufacturing industry. There islltlle 
acceptance of national standards for 
the training of programmers and sys- 
tems analysts across the computer 
services industry. A recent report bom 
the MSC, Training and Selection of 
Computer Personnel, showed that 40 
per cent of companies did not provide 
any computer training at all for their 
staff, ana over half of them did not give 
‘'trainees" any formal training. It also 
highlighted deficiencies in selacjioii 
methods. However, there are signs 
that this is changing as the industry 
starts to respond to recognized de- 
ficiencies. More companies are now 
training their own staff and are relying 
less on recruiting skilled staff from (he 
open market." There' Is still a 
to go, however, before natKffl&i 
agreed standards become w«sy 
accepted. 


Much of the MSC-sponsored train- 
ing In computing skills is carried out 
through the training opportunities 
scheme (TOPS). Over 200 compufos 
skills courses were planned In IW, 
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ees" any formal training. It also 
ghted deficiencies in selection 
ids. However, there are signs 
his is changing as the industry 
to respond to recognized de- 
:ics. More companies are now 
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' quireiqenta fipf lT teChnidans by exter- 
; - i nal recruitment lather ^hSri. tprough 
J; :Jdpip^iy. training schemes. Idevltably 


ITtechnid 


MSC has recently reviewed this TOPS 
training, and they too are trying 
improve standards and tho quality « 
training given. . . . j 

In reviewing the IT education and . 
training scene, one particular feature » 
the poor representation of wimra 
among IT skilled staff at all le«®i . 

1 including technicians. In the engine*'' 
ing industry, only 2 per cent of tecM ; 
dans arc women, and although .th 
percentage has been lncreastoB 
recent year? 0nd Is a little Wghg® 
..electronics companies, thelrjep 
sentation is still, very pdor. Uj a _ 
15,000 BTEC awards in .1983/84 ta.rr 
subjects, just 6 per oent . 

women, and two-thirds of these we^ 
in computer studies. In the non-^h 
puling areas women representeo . 
cent pf those receiving BXBCdJJgJ 

■ and certificate awards. If w°Dien^a 
■i tinue tp be ignored in the expansion, 

IT, it will not be surprising to flr» -• 

further shortfalls. Several 
V schemes have been nln by the » 

■ MSC and - ihdlvidua! . companies. w 

• encourage more girls : 

: jobs, but a lot more «hat 

- especially in schools, to _show . 
-..career ppportun(t|e? are ^feredml f 
' to both women and men- .The Bu P . 

1 report .alsp.lfrges /thatmoreeno^ 

should be mad© to I niereit giris 

. No on© disputes that, the * 

all e»pfnr4 tit - the , 


>j.i| Jnijd 
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; • munications, malfitenancp.' prodW^ ; .1000 
- tiort engineering, fnscrumcmhtion and i- , , ■ - 
r control, software* and . computing, % •: : -■ 
ThDy ran reqnife diffbfent litveis of D 
skllT. ymlch rtnge from 'doing falyiy : | ■■ 

routirth: festihg wotk ior .rpqtine pro- T; 
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BOOKS 

Bolts of 
lightning 

Adam and Evolution 
by Michael Pitman 
Rider. Hutchinson, £9.95 
1SBN009155390 3 

Tliere seems to be no end to the debate 
about Darwinism and divinity. In the 
United States there has never been 
more than a minority acceptance of the 
idea of evolution; and so-called scien- 
ce creationism” is currently making 
great advances. Even m relatively 
godless Britain, there has been a 
noticeable resurgence of anti-evoiu- 
tionary activity during the past few 
years. In the 1970s, there appeared 
new books and journals devoted to 
refuting evolution - particularly hu- 
man evolution - and reinstating some 
form of supernatural creation. Now we 
have Adam and Evolution - "the 
liveliest introduction yet to a fully 
rational creationism”. Michael Pit- 
man, however, is that rare creature 
among creationists - a trained biolog- 
ist. 

Pilman’s thesis is as follows: “micro- 
evolution’' - genetic change by natural 
selection below and (to some extent) 
above the species level - is a proven 
process; but “macro-evolution" - the 
extrapolation of this process to 
account for the appearance of the 
majoT groups of organisms - is an un- 
proven ana unscientific myth. Macro- 
evolution does not occur because of 
the existence in nature of essentially 
distinct "types” of living thing. A type 
is "a cluster of forms or species" 
distinguished by a common ground- 
plan or design. Dogs and wolves, for 
example, belong to the same type; but 
dop and cats are different. This means 
that although dogs may be descended 



from wolves, dogs and cats must have 5 
distinct creative origins. Man, as if wc 1 
cannot guess, “is a distinct type. He did 1 
not diverge from an evolutionary 1 
trunk: his tree grew straight up from its 1 
own roots”. 

It is difficult to know how to respond 
to this thesis. Pitman's views are very 
close to those held by the first Director 
of the British Museum, Richard 
Owen. In the 1830s and 1840s Owen 
was Britain's foremost comparative 
anatomist; but he was worsted by 
Thomas Huxley in the Darwinian 
debates of the 1860s and his reputation 
suffererd badly as a result. To resusci- 
tate Owen's neo-piatanic doctrine of 
“archetypes" after 120 years of neg- 
lect, it might be thought that some 
quite powerful new arguments would 
be In order; alas. Pitman provides 
none. Far from setting out any cohe- 
rent alternative to orthodox evolution- 
ary theory, he contents himself with 
endless sniping at Darwinism along 
wearisomely familiar lines: can com- 

Ceen the? result 0 ? chancre? they cannot 
(see Fred Hoyle and Chandra Wickra- 
masinghe); can the fossil record pro- 
vide evidence of transitions between 
“types”? it cannot (see Colin Patter- 
son); can the accumulation of random 
mutations produce the organization 
seen in the development of even the 
simplest animal? it cannot (see Arthur 
Koestier and Rupert Sheldrake); and 
so on. 

Inevitably, with sources such as 
these, confusion abounds. Probability 
theory is misapplied to show that the 
natural origin otlife is Impossible; and 
thermodynamics is misinterpreted to 
show that the direction of evolution is 
"unnatural”. From time to time read- 
ers are regaled with foolish questions: 
“what dnves a chemical to ‘live’, 
reincarnate, survive, improve its 
chances" (answer: nothing, but we see 
only those that have done so); “Why. if 
man’s brain was its present size fifty 
thousand years ago, aid it take so long 
for him to ‘warm up* to the intellectual 
revolution of the past five thousand 
years?" (answer: how long would it 
take vou to invent free, or iron, or the 
whee'l?); and last but not least, “what 


sense is there in life?" (answer: well, its 
a good question, but the answer does 
not depend on our view of the rela- 
tionship between mico-evolulion and 
macro-evolution). 

Quite simply, Adam and Evolution 
is not serious science. Amid all the 
demands for answers and explanations 
from evolutionary biology, it is im- 
possible to discover what Pitman really 
wishes to pul in its place. Docs he or 
does he not accept elementary theses 
such as: that the history of life on Earth 
is measured in thousands of millions of 
years; that different groups of organ- 
isms appear and disappear in the fossil 
record in an orderly and sequential 
fashion; and that this order of appear- 
ance coincides with the hierarchic 
groupings of a natural classification. 


Night 

sky 


tell us why and inform us of what he 
thinks the history of life was actually 
like (are we to go back to “the animals 
went in two by two"?); and if he docs 
accept them, but still denies macro- 
evolution, he should come clean and 
tell us what he thinks happened in- 
stead. Did populations happily evolve 
within types until a bolt of lightning 
struck tne ground and fashioned new 
ones?; and if so. how often did tiiis 
happen, and when may wc expect the 
next bolt to strike? 

Darwin changed scientists' views 
about origins by replacing the existing 
theory of creation with a belter one. If 
Pitman wishes to change our views 
once more, he will have to do better 
still. Adam and Evolution contains no 
hint that this is likely to happen. 

John Durant 

John Durant is staff tutor in biological 
sciences in the department for external 
studies at the University of Oxford, and 
'editor of "Darwinism and Divinity: 
esssavs on evolution and religious be- 
lieff , to be published by Blackwell. 

A collection of articles on More than 
the Pans: biology and politics has been 
edited by Lynda Birke and Jonathan 
Silvertown and published by Pluto 
Press at £7.95. 


A Workbook for Astronomy 
by Jerry Waxman 

Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0521253128 

Astronomy is one of the few sciences 
that can be appreciated on many 
levels, from an untutored enjoyment 
of the night sky to the arcane heights of 
relativistic astrophysics. The stars are 
available to all, their patterns hardly 
changing in the course of human 
lifetime. Access to a telescope will 
multiply the pleasure. 

To be sure, it is mostly one of 
rediscovering for oneself what is 
already known -yet there is always the 
chance of being tne first to sec a nova, 
a comet, or simply fresh whorls in the 
cloudbells of Jupiter. This must be 
why, when so many sciences have 
retreated to inaccessible heights, 
astronomy siill attracts a large and 
enthusiastic following of amateurs of 
all ages. . . 

Many oF these arc young people or 
school age, who woula love to be able 
to study astronomy at O or A level and 


perhaps proceed to a university dc 
urce. This is where the appearance of 


astronomy in American colleges and 
universities, much of the book corres- 
ponds to sixth-form science level, but a 
few exercises might be tackled by o 
level candidates and others are 
appropriate to the first year of uni- 
versity. The author cross-references 
his material into four sections: labora- 
tory, observational, classroom and 
planetarium exercises - this last sec- 
tion emphatically underlining the dif- 
ferences In resources available in the 
United States and the rest of the world. 

The remaining 80 per cent presents a 
carefully chosen and clearly explained 
sequence of exercises based upon 
actual astronomical observations and 
measurements made by the student, 
and on classroom analysis of photo- 
graphs, and spectra obtained at profes- 
sional observatories. Most _ of the 
familiar chapters of astronomical text- 
books find their practical realization 
here: the celestial sphere, time, optics 
of the telescope, Sun, Moon and 
planets. The stars - as would be 
expected — provide ihe bulk- of the 
exercises, with especially good exposi- 
tions on stellar photometry, spectra, 
binary and variable stars, and the 
Hcrtzspning-Russell diagram. The cx- 
. ercises are concluded with a section on 
galaxies and cosmology, and there are 
some valuable appendices. 

Ideally suited to the American edu- 
cational system, Waxman’s book will 
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Active 

sites 

EnzymeStructure and Mechanism 

(second edition) 

byAIuFenht 

Freeman, £28.95 and £14.95 
ISBN 0716? 16143 and 161S 1 

®°th chemists and biochemists are 
inlerefled in enzymes, but they tend to 
wile veni different sorts of book about 
fern. Chemists often concentrate on 
ffhat biochemists regard as the least 
jnlerestlng aspects of reaction mechan- 
umi ta the exclusion of everything else 
und doubtloss theyhave equally rude 
Jinra to say about the books that 
bwchemlsts write). Fersht is rather 
unusual hi having a deep understnnd- 
U S. reaction mechanisms coupled 
Mth it real appreciation of what the 
biologically interesting problems are, 
hii book reflects this very well. 
■Fersht is not amotia those who 






onjsned, |md that everything that' is 
interesting to do has' been done, Od : 
the contrary, he believes that “*e art 
new . entenng a new golden age ■ ot ; 
enzwnoiogy’ r in which recombinant ; 
UNA' technology will, bring about a 


J&'Ag^’edited by Joan Evans (Thamw & tiuaaoo^ »rt^ 


1 _ ■ _ — ■ 4j ui> i w iiw a viuujiw 

nook on enzymps was vyritten at a time 
"rta next to nothing was known about . 
^ structure ! or even the chemical 
natureof enzymes.yet much hid been 
about how they 1 behaVed'. 
Uafi 1 history of , genetics provides, a 
PjtijUeL as ^ great deal was learned 
. ■*° Q ut how topes behave before any- 
Known iiboiit their struc- 
: 2U®w ™jw know not.oply the • 
aetalled three-dimensional structures . 
”1 WmeroUs enzymes, but it is begin- . 
v T’S'to be possible to make specific. 

to‘ those otriichires, thereby ‘ 
" : jWautiE nmeh about the contfibu- ■ 
tire various structural elements 
to.thah total 'behaviour and ftihtmon; 
^yypectsofehivmio cataivsisthat . 

' ' 'iffii’W. ^puSag?0rtesaibIe to rigor- 1 ' 
f- . ?*f*i^pertjneritaf testing.' • ! ;i. j 
biocheiqiits will be familiar 
) fffehly succeasftil first jedition 

b “ t > Publbhed In 1977. 

E ^ / AfthoUjJh muotlvcatl 1 be reCpgnizdd 


from the flret . edition,^ the text is 
'revised throughout, and mapj .pas- 
sages that might appear at gjWti to 
be wichangad prove or morei detoUed 
comparison to have bean Improved. 


altering particular genes In ordcr J° , 
change specific binding .'Utes on the 
• anzvmcs they produce. Another de-. 
SEes tiie ster ^chemistry of enzyme 
catalysis bringing together what were 

■■SJESf faolatod^forences, and 
Eloolng the subject ft take account 
of the great advances that hart beeh 

SKJSd at toe active sites dfenzymes. 

Success toao^tsp j, n( j clarity, 
2S2J S2L®»SdS».nt wife ■ 


his subject. Naturally, there are topics 1 
that do not interest him very much but 
which, must be included; and on Uiese, 

metabdli^toW^SEiPiteM 

key enzymes and - rftte-fimltlhg^ateps 

' passed! 1 ■ ' i:i - _ •• 

' Athel Cornish-BoWden * 

Athel Cdrnish-Bowden 6 
blochemistry ql tHe University of.Bfrm- 

"Ingham. : ''' s ' ... 


S rcc. i'hfs is where the appearance ot » 
erry Waxman’s workbook highlights J 
the discrepancies and inequalities be- 11 
tween the British and American sys- a 
terns: although it is published by ' 
Cambridge University Press, it is writ- j 
ten for the American market and is 1 
largely unsuited to the general British * 
educational scene . But inis is an indict- ' 

ment of our system, not of the book. 1 
Astronomy is founded on observa- ' 
tion, and the object of Waxman’s 
workbook is to provide, for the stu- 
dent, a set of practical exercises to 
supplement the factual material pre- 
sented in astronomy textbooks - many, 
excellent examples of which are m 
print. There is nothing, however, to 
compare with Waxman’s work. As it is 
intended for beginning courses of 

Basic 

exercises 

iUg?brai Geometry and Ti^onometry 

byM. V.Syyeet . ' 
felllsHorwood: Wiley, ■. 

£25.00 and £14.50 .. 

. ISBN 08S312461 2 aiid 777 8 . : ■ » • 

Teaching mathematics ip science and 
engineering studentscan be an unnerv- 
ing experience. First, there are the 
memos, saying please will you do 
partialdifferentia) equations first, and 
principal axes before. Christmas." Then 
there is the tutor who (you discover 
later) is turning his simple trouble- 
shooting hour with your weakest 
bunch of students into a seminar on 
logic, foundations and philosophy. 
And finally there are ydur students, a 
hundred eager young minds whose 
common mathematical knowledge 
could be. written on one side of . a . 
postcard, with a felt pen. , : 

So what do you do? You could teach, 
them an A level .course: all tjie 

mathematlta they ahduld have foamed 

In school, w|th lots of. prance m ; 
computadoq. This might do them a lot 
; of good but will hpt makb you Wends 
, I with yodr 'ferigineBriog: colleagues or 
I (he external examiners. Alternatively , 

■ vou could; plunge ahead with the 
(incredibly ambitious) syllabus, refer- 
ring the stilftfring students to their 
1 tutors for ..background information. 
Either way Ilea disaster. 

What you. need, you decide, is a 
really good textbook, a well organized 
textbook, covering hot dnly.the course 
but its prerequisites, and stuffed full of 
worked examples' and exercises, with 
1 'correct solutions, at every; leVel from . 
the insultingly easy to the conceptually 
had computationally testing. Tne text 
should be clear; proofs should be 
i either, rigorous, wlthojit ' being over 
. fussy, or sketched (anp admitted as 
~ such), or omitted .where appropriate: 

: and notation, and terminology should 
; be standard. . 

• - i A: visit to the library or bookshop 
wilinpt unearth a vast selection of such 
books. Thort . not; whollv; Unsuitable 


batiuiiiii j . , 

surely inspire many of its students with 
n desire to continue astronomical stu- 
dies. Most will not have this opportun- 
ity, yet all will have a far greater 
astronomicnl knowledge than tne vast 
majority of students in Britain, where 
astronomy at school usually means 
little more than self-teaching for an 
optional O level. A few universities 
teach astronomy, but these will have 
developed their own instructional ex- 
ercises. I therefore find myself in the 
anomalous position of thoroughly 
approving and recommending an ex- 
cellent work for which I can see 
practically no market in this country 


A. A, Mills 

A. A. Mills is lecturer In astronomy at 
the University of Leicester. 

do worse than, knock your- own notes .... 
Into shape, tack on all the exercises 
and examination questions you have 
ever set, and find a publisher. This is 
what M. V. Sweet seems to have done, 
and it should be a warning to us all. 

Sweet's first mistake was to isolate 
the calculus from the other topics in 
her course, and write a boqk only pn 
,, ihe :|att«\ .thus. 'ensuring that- ‘her 
feljSderittrwjti. ijeed at- bookst , 

They won't: students never, buy tyro, 
books. Her book does contain a vast 
number of (very easy) exercise s^but I . 

■ could find little else in its favour. There 
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. foiirchapiere on coordinate geometry. 
The remaining half of the book is ;■ 
about manipulative algebra of one sort 
tor another, ranging from the remain- . 
der theorem and partial fractions to 
simultaneous equations and eigen- 
values. • ... 

• - The book started to annoy me right 
from the beginning, where we are told 
that the conjugate (my Italics) of the 
sum of two Irrational square roots is 
their difference, What, either wav 
round7 And what, about negating both 
of them?. Hasn’t she heard of Galois 
' theory ? From the cavalier treatment 
on the next Few pages, I would guess 
not; , and the resulting ambiguity is 
: quite unacceptable. Mu£h of the book 
‘ is sloppy, or inconsistent, or just plain 
silly. The degree of a polynomial Is 
defined so that a quadratic Ua special 
sort of cubic with zero leading term. 
There are four mutually exclusive 
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We should be grateful that no attempt 
is made to define more than one of 
.them. 

The pace is snail-like; and every- 
thing is in the wrong order: complex 
, numbers , vectors, conics, and the 
. binomial theorem are all needed ear- 
lier than the chapters in which they , 
appear. . I suppose someone some- 
where might want to raid this book for 
exert is es, but I can think of no other 
q ao for it; . ■ ' , 

J. R. Silvester 

/. Silvester is lecturer in mathematics 

: at King's College, London. 

■ A second edition 6f Edward M. Pur- 
: .cell’s Electricity and . Magnetism, 

\ ' volurrie two jn the Berkeley physics 
course, has been; published by 
' McGraw-Hill at £29 .75 . ' . * 
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New Library 

of 

Pastoral Care 

Paid to Care? 

Ala stair Campbell 

Alasteir Campbell examines the 
moral ambiguities inherent in the 
'professional 1 approach to pastoral 
care, and provides a possible 
answer to the question: ‘Is it 
possible to talk about expertise 
in Christian love?’ 

£3.95 

Meaning in Madness 
John Foskett 
Using material from case studies, 
John Foskett provides a com- 
mentary which clarifies the work 
of the pastor with the mentally 
ill, and shows the interaction 
between theology and psychology. 
A vigorous and forceful contri- 
bution to the growing debate on 
the proper relationship between 
religion and medicine.’ 
Dr Anthony Clare 

£3.95 

Other titles in the 
New Library 
of Pastoral Care include: 
Letting Go 
Caring for the Dying 
and Bereaved 
Ian Ainsworth Smith 
& Peter Speck 
Invisible Barriers 
Pastoral Care with Physically 
Disabled People 
Jessie Van Dongen-Garrad 
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Jack Dominion 


The Priestlike Task 
WesleyCarr . 

Usings the ' consultancy model, 
Wesley Carr, looks at the role of 
the priesthood and at the direc- 
tions which future training -of 
the rriinistry should take. ' 

''. v £ 3 . 95 . 

Feminine in 
the Church 
. ed. Monica Furlong • 
/Twelve people, men and women, 
clergy bnd laity consider tHe role 
of womsft ip the ..Church .and 
calmly and forcefully present, the 
case for female agination, • 

■ V . ;';"£ 4 i 95 

; The Kindness ; 
that KJUs 

• led. Digby Anderson \ 

<Are ; Glttftcb * reports biased, 

amateur .and sl^ppyi in. (heir 
thinking? The - wnitribuibrs- to 
this VOlume Cphsider lhaf ihere 
a much raoiri for irtjproyement 
In research find analysis. 


.For deuriti of other SPCK 
: ; publications wile to: 
SrCK, Holy Trlhiiy Church, 
, MirylcbbneRiid, , ' 

: tbodonNWl 4DU. ' 
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BOOKS 


1 SOCIAL POLICY 

Among the 
babble of 
voices 

Theories of Welfare 
by Anthony Forder, Terry Caslln, 
Geoffrey Ponton and Sandra WalkJate 
Routlcdge & Kcgan Paul, £6.95 
ISBNQ7IOO 96259 


[ Theories of welfare speak with diffe- 
rent voices. The precise, clipped (one 
of microeconomics contrasts with the 
loud and hazy generalizations of func- 
tionalist sociology or the revolutionary 
rhetoric of Marxist theory. All three 
contrast with the boozy argoi of social 
intcrnctionism. And tne cool accents 
of philosophy seem to put everything 
in Its place. In this book Anthony 
Forder and his colleagues seek to 
reduce this babble of voices to a 
civilized conversation in which we can 
alf hear what each theory has to say 
about the role and nature of the 
welfare 'stnte, and understand what 
each is, and is not, asserting. 

Tlie scope of the coverage is broad: 
neoclassical economics; macroecono- 
mic theory; Marx and Marxism; func- 
tionalism; pluralist and elitist theories 
of politics; social interactionism; and 
philosophical accounts of social jus- 
tice. The occount of these theories is 
preceded by a review of problems In 
the philosophy of the social sciences 
and rounded off by an attempt to apply 


Battersea 

families 


? WaUinuui : ? ' •'N '■ 

I Tuvlst6ck.JC6.95 
I ISBN 0 422 78400 1 

Sandra WaJIman and her colleagues 
believed they could overcome the 


South London district and setting the 
results m the context of some earlier 
research. they : had done in the same,' 
area. There were four Interviews with 
each "household - fewer, it may be 
noted, than the eight to 19 visits to. 
each of 20 families for the classic 
Elizabeth Bott study of family and 
social networks. 

The place was an officially-desig- 
nated Housing Action Area In Bat- 
tersea, comprising no more than seven 
or eight streets; The first stage of the 
project hid included a basic suryev ' 

Jjj! ■ ■ > : 1* ■ fron I wh °m ; 

the eight were Elected for recall. The- 
critena for inclusion were that the ' 
hoyseltold had lived In* the neighbour- 
hood for at least five years, had 
relatives living elsewhere in SOuth 
London, .had children under 16 at 
hdme, had a weekly-paid skilled or 
semi-skilled job ana had during the 
greyfous 12 months gone through a 
normal crUis” — the examples oven 
, include, n hi e*H uii * 


them to the problem of explaining the 
persistence of poverty in the midst of 
an affluent society. The theories are 
then appraised in a final review chap- 
ter. Not surprisingly, given this 
breadth, the writing is a little breath- 
less at times, and there is a tendency 
for some portions of the book to turn 
into a series of book reviews. There is 
also sometimes a tendency towards 
what might be termed the tutorial 
essay report style: with Marx, Weber, 
Durkheim or whoever being given 
credit for having particular insights. 
In general, however, the writing is well 
done. In the areas of welfare theory 
with which I am familiar, the exposi- 
tion is. on the whole, readable, ba- 
lanced and clear. In areas in which 1 
know little the chapters appeared to 
give a good and up-to-date guide to 
what was often a complex body or 
literature. Thus l am grateful to Terry 
Caslin for outlining the terms of debate 
in recent macroeconomic con- 
troversies. and to Sandra Walk late for 
providing a guide to methodological 
arguments among social interaction- 
ists. 1 suspect that teachers already 
partially familiar with the literature 
will find the dear way in which things 
are brought together more useful than 
will their students. The latter may well 
find the wide scope of theories covered 
in the book makes them somewhat 
dizzy, particularly in an introductory 
course in social administration In 
which institutional and policy ques- 
tions have to be covered as well. 

Can the babble of theoretical voices 
be reduced to an amiable conversa- 
tion, however? Throughout much of 
this book the answer offered is “yes’’. 
For example, Forder argues that in 


of the issues involved. Thus inequali- 
ties in earnings are partly to be 
accounted for m terms of tne differ- 
ences of bargaining ability that neo- 
classical economics would identify and 
partly in terms of the prevalence of 
customs that enforce a principle of 

hold system”. She reports another 
woman explaining how her mother had 
helped out when the husband was 
made redundant: “She wouldn't say 
anything, she'd just creep in with a 
•fPgefeofba® of shopping. One day 1 


J «? earn their; 

Ihgljhdgd and organize; their live*; and 

ittkKS* to* design 

or the Interviews. 'TltrnA 


Very 

sneaky." , ■ ... \ ' ■ 

The local neighbourhood, too; 
seemed to remain important, acting as 
an informal source of help in difficulty 
and of information about jobs. A third 
example is the attitude of whites to 
their black neighboura. The main dis- 
tinction made by local residents about 
each other was apparently not In terms 
of skin , colour but of length of resi- 
de™?-. If.you werq black or while arid 
had lived m the district for a few yean . 
jtou were accepted as a HbcpP, With 
“f rights that Conferred; fteWcbmers, 
*n™, ° r Wack, 1 were regarded as 
outsiders: It is of course not clear 
whether these three. jJolnts would app- 
7.®$ mhch fare-developed areas as in 
this one where the existing houses had 
been preserved. , ' 

. ln frying to look more closely at the 
household variadons which were the 
main focus 'of the study; Wallman 
draws attention to the differences 
between households m what she calls 
their styles:" 

; Th to. differ, both in temis of the 
Innd and Quantity of resources they 
nave, and in the way they use/worW 
convert these resoUfces into liveli- i 
hood . . .' some households are 
characteristically committed to arid 
dependent on family and ethnic 
communities, or theli* breadwinner’s , 

' £ k v ■ households, 

or mbre importantly the resource- 

to prefer o cofttHiUd dbriig whaf 
they mi doltr^, • while others regular- 
• ly 'decide oh change ,.A fourth 
dimension of style is planning of not 
Diannmg . . ■ ; * :■, 

9, kfy task ^obvlously, .Was to try 
plain why-households differed In 
these- ways. The problem was that 
interviews with just-eight households 
cou d not begin to sufeest the answers, 
wMc the project Tacked the foil 


earnings related to skill that philo- 
sophical theories elaborate. But the 
functioning of a competitive market, 
with all its imperfections, also needs to 
be accounted for in terms of political 

K ower, and it is in this context (hat 
larxist political economy comes into 
its own. In other words, the theories 
discussed differ partly because they are 
about different things, Forder argues, 
and it is only when prescriptions arc 
issued for policy that theories genuine- 
ly begin to conflict. 

There is, surety, something more 
than a little odd in this claim. If 
different theories provide com- 
plementary parts of one overall system 
of explanation of poverty, then it 
would seem logical to take into 
account all the aspects of the problem 
when making recommendations about 
its solution. So. if no amount of 
equalizing the distribution of human 
capital will overcome the inequalities 
of power that are necessarily built into 
the system of capitalist economic rela- 
tions, it seems that neoclassical theory 
cannot provide a satisfactory basis for 
policy recommendations. Nor can it be 
that one theory simply subsumes 
another, since their key ideas may be 
inconsistent. The theory of wage- 
differentials in neoclassical economics 
is not simply a special case of power 
relations in Marxist theory, since the 
former allows no place for the concept 
of surplus value which, on the account 

E resented in this book, is crucial to the 
Hter. Some procedure is needed for 
enabling us to make a rational choice 
between competing theories. We can- 
not listen to everyone’s voice and, as 
with the Quakers, take the “sense of 
the meeting”. Discordant voices pro- 
duce little harmony - and accounts of 
the welfare state should recognize this. 

Albert Weale 

Dr Weale is assistant director of the 
Institute for Research In the Social 
Sciences at the University of York. 

Counting 
4Jte cpst 

The Economics of Social Care 
by Martin Knapp 
Macmillan, £20.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0333 28938 2 a nd 28939 0 

This book is about the contribution * 
that economic analysis can make to 
decisions about “social cafe”. For 
Knapp, “social care” is roughly 
synonymous witb"personalaocial ser- 
tfceST.bis particular concern Is with 
■ the care of the elderly. Knapp makes 
his approach clear at the outset, saying 
that his book is "about the discipline of 
economics and not the topic of the 
same name”; echoing Tony Culyer, he 
says that it is characterized “not at all 
by what economists study but by the 
way they study It". No prior knowledge 
of economics is assumed. Essfcntlaltyj 

“It Is more than a guide. It is a modern 
classic, ’’ So writes Lord Scantiaq in his 
introduction to the fifth edition of 
Tony Lynes’i Penguin Guide to Sup- 
plementary Benefits, published last 


the book is an .....wumnu™ om*. - 
the skills of Knapp’s trad? K ? 
have been titled ’^ow,oV a S 


care economist' 


seems, is to show his'readenS il 
think like economists whence? 
ing social care issues. In tK 
succeeds admirably. nu * 

Knapp explains how an economic 
would set about measuring the 5 
and outputs of social care, empff 
mg the importance of lookCr 
opportunity rather than accotmJ 
costs and at final rather than 2 
ter mediate outputs. He review £ 
arguments for and against the use d 
consumer charges, reminding us 
some rationing device, whether based 
on money or queues or eligibility 
is inevitable in the face of' asS 
resources. He provides a basic intS 
duction to cost-effectiveness and cm. 
benefit analysis, arguing the practical 
value of these techniques for social 
care dccision-makcrs. Throughout the 
exposition is clear and straightfor- 
ward; a sensible balance is maintained 
between theory nnd application: and 
Knnpp is scrupulously fair when deal- 
ing with issues that are at the centred 
political controversy. 

In his final chapters Knapp tarvtn 
recent economic research into the care 
of the elderly in Britain. First ht 
discusses a number of cost-benefit 
studies of the relative merits of infor- 
mal, domiciliary and residential care. 
Then he discusses some studies of 
variations in the costs of old people’s 
homes between different local attlWr- 
ities. Finally he looks at studies of the 
relative cost-effectiveness of the public 
and private sectors in supplying re- 
sidential care. Knapp tends to be more 
interested in how these studies were 
carried out than in what finctings, 
emerged. This is particularly hotio- 
able in the chapter on coft-benefu 
analysis. The reader is told a lot about 
the methodological differences be- 
tween the various studies, but their 
findings are presented in bald summar- 
ies, with little attempt to draw general 
conclusions for public policy. On the 
highly-charged issue of the growth of 
private sector residential care, Knam 
sits firmly on the fence, reporting tbri 
studies 6f the relative cost-effective- 
ness of the public and private sebtod 
have produced conflicting results. He 
can only offer the llhieworn contferita' 
that more rcsearth is needed. 

_ I can sympathize with Knapp'nna- 
tivlty to Richard Titmuss's charge 
(quoted at the head of the first chap-’ 
ter) that economists act as though they i 
own a hot line to God; but I coutynjl 
help wishing he would commit hlrt>«lf 
a little more. I take It that he wants to 
do more than describe the torili of bis 
trade: he hopes to persuade decision- 
makers and commentators to take 
economic annlysls seriously. If- w 
economists arc to do this we must be 
able to show that our analysis yields 
significant conclusions. 


Robert Sugden 

Robert Sugden Is professor of econo- 
mics at the University of East Anglia- 

month at £3.50. Changes since tHe 
fourth edition jn 1981 have been taken 
account of, Including the replacement 

of “benefit officers” and ‘insurance 
officers” by “adjudication officers. ^ 
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Patch 

work 

DerentTalblng Social Services: a model 
for change 

by Roger Hadley, Peter Dale and 
Patrick Sills 

Bedford Square Press, £5.95 

ISBN07199 11249 

When Social Services are Local: the 

Nonnanton experience 

by Roger Hadley and Morag McGrath 

Allen & Unwin, £18.00 and £6.95 

ISBN 004361054 4 and 361055 2 

When social services departments 
were created in the early 1970s they 
arranged for social work for people 
living In their own homes to be pro- 
vided by social workers who were 
grouped into teams. Each team co- 
vered a population averaging between 
30 000 and 50,000 and dealt with all 


vered a population averaging between ► 
30,000 and 50,000 and dealt with all j 
kinds of problems affecting families, 5 
children, adolescents and elderly peo- « 
pie. Other services such as home helps t 
and meals-on-wheels were usually pro- \ 
vided by another section of the depart- l 
ment outside of the “generic area [ 
team". Recently, this form of orga- I 
nlzation has been criticized from two 
sides: on the one hand for failing to 
allow workers to develop specialist 
knowledge and skills, and on the other 
because workers never gain sufficient 
knowledge of the geographical area 
they serve to allow them to engage 
dtizGin in a partnership to prevent, 
ameliorate or solve social problems. 

Faced with such criticism, social 
services have recently begun to move 
' towards “patch” and/or specialized 
teams. A patch team ideally consists of 
various kinds of staff - social workers, 
social work assistants, home help orga- 
miets, home helps and street wardens. 

example, meeting the needs of all 
ektaia up, to a population of about 
10,000. Some also argue that day and 
residential care should be conceived 
onthejime scale and integrated in the 
paid learn. This method of delivering 
social services, it is claimed, is more 
likely to ensure that citizens know 
What Services are available arid how to 
gel them and also that problems come 
to die attention of workers at an early 
stage. The workers know the resources 
as well as the problems of their patch 
*ad can mobilize these on behalf of 
users. 

The alternative is to deploy special- 
ist teams - for example, to provide 
services for elderly or handicapped 
people or children and families or for a 
roore closely defined group such as 
those with a mental handicap. Like 
Patch teams, specialist teams also 
“ver a geographical area but this is 
hkely to contain a larger population - 
nearer to 50,000 than TO, 000. Such 
teams vary but usually exclude staff 



tional rationale for the approach and 
the bulk of the book consists of 
accounts, and what are called evalua- 
tions. of these 1 1 projects, written by 
staff who carried them out, with addi- 
tional comments by the editors, who 
were consultants to the projects. 

The projects vary from pieces of 
work wnicn any social services team 
might be expected to undertake 
irrespective of whether they saw them- 
selves as imbued with a patch philoso- 
phy, to projects which attempted to 
involve members of local communities 
in new forms of partnership with the 
social services. The general level of 
satisfaction among the writers is very 
high and reading these accounts one 
can have little doubt that the authors at 
least benefited. Beyond that one 
cannot go, since the so-called evalua- 
tion does not allow for scrutiny. This, 
however, may not matter. There is 
sufficient evidence from elsewhere to 
allow us to lake an trust the fact that 
project work of this kind is likely to 
provide a powerful way of changing 
working practice for those actually 
engaged in the project. What is dis- 
appointing however, is that the 
oneinal plan was that the experience of 


i — ; — — - 

original plan was that the experience of 
the teams selected for projects would 
somehow spread over into the major- 
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A home help on her daily round, as part of a patch team in East Sussex 


children 
for homes 

; Moppon; essays In social policy law 
“‘diodotogy;.;,...;- 
. “WbyFhUlpBean 

, Tavjrtock,£l8.50 

ffBNO 4227 8410 9 !• ( ■ 

' . •? 8® tWtlenT<j68 and 1982, the number of , 

: ofders made in Eri gland and 

dropped frbth almost 25,000 to 
fu, 240. The decline - due partly to the 
■ : availability of contraceptives 

' ‘ -^abortion - ha$ led adoption orga- . 
v children in three 

r“*$fpns all.bf which are ably covered 

^ volume/ Of esSays. ; ' ; 

/ p Irtt t ’ CB irip^g ng have successfuily 
about, Legislarive ‘chfenges 
- . ■. S**'w f^«SUtafe, adoption. A third of 

is ‘ devoted to legal mdftets 

“^’wojdg discussion of how recent law ' 
j- . • Pf? widened the grounds for difcpens- r 
■I t. the ; consent 1 : : of natural 

\ rvwpni; tncrease4 the power of foster 

. ' apply to adopt their foster 
. v , pta^flije thC ^tovj: 


from residential and day care from 
their membership. They are also less 
likely than a patch team to include 
home helps and street wardens; such 
staff being provided and managed by a 
separate sector of the department. 
Organizing services in this way pro- 
vides, it is said, the level of specialist 
knowledge and skill which clients re- 
quire. By specializing, workers avoid 
the perils of becoming “jacks of all 
trades" and the feeling of bombard- 
ment which can lead to burn-out. 

The debate between adherents of 
the two schools of thought would have 
many issues to address at an organiza- 
tional and practice .level but it is 
complicated farther by the fact that the 
adherents of patch claim for it what 
they see as a superior ideological base. 1 
Led by Professor Hadley, thejrfclaira . 
that a patch organization is based upon 
a community-centred ideology where- 
as larger generic teams or specialist 
teams rely upon a client-centred 
approach. Like many phrases contain- 
ing the good word "community , the - 
idea of a community-centred approach 
is not entirely clear and is interpreted 
differently in its various manifesta- 
tions. What seems central to the 
ideology is that usefs of social services 
are seen as members of a community 
which has resources as well as prob- . 
lems and where the role of the social 
services is to promote community 
participation in problem-solving and 

sion of financial subsidies to adppters. 

Second, whereas adoption tradi- 
tionally has concerned babies, child 
care agencies have how .sought out 
older children particularly those who 
have spent some years in the care lot 
. local authorities. However, Miles 
Hapnood's contribution reveajs that 
the number of adoption orders on 
Children aged five and over U no 
showing the expected escalation. It 

appearlthatelthertbeestimatesaborn 

the numbers who coujd be a^op^d 
have been exaggerated or thst many 
long-term .foster parents P^fer to 
continue to share fae care with local 
authority social services departments, 

Thirtl, the attempt has been made to. 

find adopters for children with ip«M 


the prevention of problems.' Client- 
focused teams on the other hand, see 
themselves as responsible for helping 
individuals, whom they call clients 
rather than users, to deal with their 
social problems. 

In reality things are not so dear cut. 
Taking the country as a whole, there 
are many fewer patch teams than 
specialist or generic ones and there is 
little consistency within authorities. 
Where there are patch teams, they are 
usually one form of organization 
among others. Only one authority - 
East Sussex - the subject of Decentra- 
lizing Social Services, has “gone patch" 
throughout, although it is said that 
Humberside Intends to do so. 

These two bobks, although, both 
• about patch and both written in part by 
the arch-priest of the movement, Ro- 


ity of teams who were not involved. 

The book does not give much informa- 
tion as to whether inis happened, and 
the lack is important, since such a 
spread is, on past evidence of the 
water-tight nature of teams, inherently 
unlikely. It is thus impossible to decide 
whether or not the East Sussex area 
development programme was an im- 
portant way ot changing attitudes and 
Behaviour in a total staff group. Given 
the changes required m all social 
service departments by new legisla- 
tion, such as the Data Protection AcL, 
such knowledge would have heen 
pertinent and useful. 

The second book, When Social Ser- 
vices are Local, is an account of a 
research study of one patch organized 
team, the now famous Nonnanton in 
Wakefield, M.D. Hadley and 
McGrath studied this team, which 
consisted of three patch teams, and 
compared it, as far as they could (and 
as they explain, this was not far enough 
to be able to be certain of the compari- 
sons) with a neighbouring client am-' 
tred team. r , ■ 

The research was careful ana thor- 
ough and there is no indication that 
• Professor Hadley’s much publicized 
l support for patch obscured his re- 
search methods-or his analysis. Never- 
i . theiess, the research provides . few 

, . -jlhiWen.wWcb cap be. generalized to 

other areas, dlthpughvfrTOtffoshffth*t: 
the patdi teams niet mofe ulere than 
the client-based team, dealt with some 


Social Control 
and the State 

Comparative and Historical Essays 
Edited by STANLEY COHEN 
and ANDREW 8CC1LL 

Much of the most exciting recent 
work In both history and sociology 
has concentrated on a perennial and 
provoking issue: the relationship 
between the modern state and the 
apparatus of social control. This book 
| provides an tmpresslve survey of the 
ways in which society maintains 
conformity and responds to deviance. 
350 pages, hardback £19.50 
10 83320 613 2) 

paperback £6. 95 <0 631 1426! 4i 

The State 

Authority and Autonomy 
BILL JORDAN 

In this remarkable work of social and 
political theory. Bill Jordan evaluates 
both the theory of the state and Us 
workings and fallings In western, 
communist and developing countries. 
(June) 376 pages, £19.50 

to 631 14273 8) 


Many believe that the welfare state Is 
In the midst of a financial crisis, and 
major changes are taking place In the 
ways In which local services are 
funded. This book presents, for the 
first time, a wide-ranging but concise 
account of the financing of the social 
services in Britain today. It examines 
the various ways In which they could 
theoretically be financed, as well as 
the major sources of funds and their 
limits. 

288 pages, hardback £19.50 
(0831 13071 0) 

paperback £7.50 to «n 139729) 


The Future 
of Welfare 

Edited by RUDOLF: KLEIN 

grid MlCHAELO'HiGQINS 


U„HIPV orp vrrv different Decen- the patch teams met more user* roan .• r w- — , — . . 

§?imL Social Services kan account of the client-based team, dealt with some This book challenges the ihetoHc of 

some asoects of Ihcftralrilng program- referrali.more quickly, and thal more ‘crisis' In relation to the British • ■ 

me adopted by East Sussejrtp assS its ' 'dttani had , Welfare State, eind examine* • 

staff to change their way of working to ' tbrit users were conventional assumptlqns ebout the 

what are interchangeably called patch * e . SP'i! 1 ? hit constraints and pressure* qn'BrlUjn ; 

Sods, commuhlty siial woFk or of <oc,al P° llc * " ,akera ; 11 ^ ■ 

community-centred methods. This was m ° r £ about w S a * P* !,„«Snns atout together the views oF.a variety of 

ZkoMr necessary since, in East romain stiI a matt«S policy exerts - from dffferen 

Sussex, the decision to “go patch” was service delivery remain stilt am perspectives, nnd different countries. 

made by committee and management laeoiogy. (August) 288 pages, hardback £17.5 

and not, os elsewhere, by teams them- PorelAP / ■ (oeai 14203 7) 

selves. The decision was made to train my Hi a a rarsiuc pgparback £6.50 {063114204 3} 

bv rcauirinx 11 teams selected _from • . ; : „ JLi 


the total of 35. to undertake projects. 
The introduction provides the educa- 

appropriate that Tony Hall, the direc- 
tor ofthe influential British Agencies 
for Adoption and Fostering should pen 
a foreward. New ground is also co- 
vercd by Professor Martin Herbert 
, who dwells upon the therapeutic hdp 
, which cart be offered tp adopters, who 
; face, problems ; kith their, adoptive 

j ' b S S essays thus constitute a 

well-planned and comprehensive dii- 
cussion of adoptidn - ^th one ejcrt£ 
tion. Insufficient attention is given to 


uiuiiih ii™ iw* f — - welfare 

1 thht users were satisfied . The suength • 

of the book lies in the. accounts it glv« constral 

of patch work. We know a good Mr . ^ . 
more about what it is like to wbrk^on a J™. J 

patch even if the questions about “8*™ 
service delivery remain still a matter of £ 

jgjgg — — 

Phylllda Parslpe 

Phyltida Parsloe is professor of social . 
work at the University of Bristol. NCC 

points. One Is that adoption is linked 11 c ■ 
to deprivation and power, to class. §oclnl 1 
weakness and strength.. Shesta|es that Justice 

“Poor countries export children to nch . , pFTER 
. ones, black parents to white, ■ poor ; ^ 

' parents to better, ofP.. Shelve rt rwjlte ; • | n t hi s ^ 
' Alvin ,SchPpr's aco»;iKm grit adop- > Raynor , 

• tion agencies srea^teirt for rtdujn- ; «hould * 


' ' Welfare State, end examine* . 

1 conventional aasumpt Ions * bout the 
constraint* end pressures on Britain’s . 
social policy maker*. It brings ; . > 
together the views of, a variety of . ; 

social policy experts - from different 
perspectives, and different countries. 
(August) 2 88 pages, hardback £17.50 

(0 631 14203 7) . 

paperback £6.50 <o 631 H204 5) 

Negotiating 

Help 

I$ocIb 1 Work in the Criminal 
Justice System 

PETER RAYNOR 

1 In this wide-ranging appraisal, Peter 
Raynor argues thqt social workers 


tion agencies art? a system for nrois m- shou | d , help . rHther lhan . lreat - 




vrith White suosiuure ; 


. about social t . . 

their children lost permancnily via 
' adoption? The rise ih the number of 
.. ^arents'whose consent U being forab y 

, taken by the cqutl* - from °"f J 
. Steen case? in 1979 » one in nine in 
1983 — suagests i that a significant 
number do not, Arid what is tne effect , 
■, on parents, brothers and slstera Who 
; lose ri family membrif rtever to be seen 

^One essayist’ does nig 'that 
; adoption involves loss arid r for, 
same minority, groups. Gillian Pascal! 

' places adoptionin thccoritcxtofs^ijj..- 
l pbliey and 


middle classes - Again, ihe perceives 
that the welfare state does not equip . 
many straggling parents with the re- 
soqrces.toToOK after their own and 
cites Professor Michael Free nun's 
assertion .that preventative measures 
' •“ . , niust be Implemented before we 
takip : further steps to dilute the natural 
family". : The social 1 administrator : 
knows, full well that, unfortunately^ 
under' the present government such 
- Implementation Is further away than 
'ever. • ■ . . 

Iamb member of an adoption panel 
and I. also work for a preventative 
project on a council- estate.' These 
essays will sharpen my adoption skills 
but' offer little enlightenment on how 
to stop children having to leave, their. 
. families of birth. 


_ ■ ^ i tn twenty nomes i 

Robert Holman . and the book thus 

’ • 1 f — 1 ^ — : — '■ — ~ thorough Invest Ig 

Dr Holman Is a, community social part of our welfare 

. worker for the Southdown Community (June) 1 44 page*. 

• .-«*!«?. . tOW, 141367) 

..... f.r. 1V . , ) ,p*per|aagk £7 t .5Q 


offenders and suggests ways of 
working that are compatible with a 
humane and acceptable criminal 
justice system. 

The Practice of (Social Work 
(August) 256 pages, hardback 
£16.50 (0631 13731 9) 
paperback £7.50 (0 631 137327) 

Children’s 

Homes 

DAVID BERRIDQ5 

Th|s book Is the first In recent years 
to set out exactly what children's 
homes da: to describe the services 
they offer, and the quality of the care 
they give. To write ft, the author lived 
In twenty homes for a given .period, 
and the book thus provides the only 
thorough investigation Into a crucial 


! >art of our welfare system, 

June). 144 pages, hardback £16.50 


(OK}l .14137 3). $ 
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ASSESSING 

HEALTHCARE 


A study In organizational 
evaluation 

by 0. Smith and C. Cant ley 
Health care services involve 
doctors, nurses, psychiatrists, 
social workers, patients’ relatives 
etc; each group has different (dees 
ot what 'successful' treatmenl 
means. 

This book argues that existing 
methods of assessing health care 
services do not take oil these 
different groups and their objectives 
Into account. The authors propose 
a radically new approach to 
evaluating the effectiveness ot 
health and welfare services — 
pluralistic evaluation. The value 
of this approach is ctearty 
demonstrated through a detailed 
examination of a new day hospital 
'or the elderly mentally infirm. 

May »S5 0315 non l jCaaad e €22. SO 
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New Approaches to 
economic life 

Economic restructuring, 
unemployment and the social 
division of labour 
edited by Brynn Roberts. 
Ruth f-inncguu and Duncan 
Gallic 

An up-tu-daic overview of recent 
theory and research on the social 
impticaiians of economic change. 
Essential reading for anyone 
working with the ESRCs 
‘economic life’ initiative. 

HB £40.00 624pp PB £13.95 

The economic ideal in 
British government 

Calculating costs and benefits 
in the I970's 
Phyllis Colvin 

A study of the new efforts la 
place economic concepts at the 
centre or the decision-making 
process in government. 

HB £22.50 256pp 
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SOCIAL POLICY 

Different 
attitudes 
to age 

Ages In Conflict: a cross-cultural 
perspective on Inequality between old 
and young 
by Nancy Foncr 

Columbia University Press, $49.QQattd 
$17.50 

ISBN023I 05696 0 an d 05697 4 

Conventionally, the elderly in adv- 
nneed industrial societies arc seen as a 
homogenous grout: with specific, age- 
related problems. Yet closer examina- 
tion shows this not to be the case. The , 
over-65s in fact contain a wide variety 
of social types: the middle-class execu- 
tive, sliding gently into a suburban 
retirement of rose-growing, golf and 
desperate boredom experiences a very 
different old age to tne hypothermic 
widow living on supplementary benefit 
or a Picassso or Pablo Casals still in the 
full flood of joyous creativity. The 
sheer variety of these experiences may 
make them well nigh impossible to 
quantify, but, nevertheless, they ought 
to be incorporated into any accurate 
portrait of old age, if only to dispel the 
simplistic stereotypes that contribute 
to ageism among the non-elderly. 

One aspect of this superficial “com- 
mon experience" picture of the elderly 
is the notion that age is necessarily the 
basis of struct urea inequality and so- 
cial stratification. It is a view that has 
been rather encouraged by general 
modernization theories of ageing, 
which suggest that with the transition 
, to late industrial capitalism the elderly 
are relegated to progressively worse 
positions in the social hierarchy. By 
adopting the anthropological 
approacht, N ancy F o ner^hM 

?^MeIated fnequalftfaTactoss several 

cultures' which nave yet to experience 
full industrialization, -and thus she is 
able both to outline the varieties of 
experience in the ageing progress and 
to test (ho modernization thesis. 

The picture is a complex one. Foner 

E oints out that definitions of old age 
ave varied widely in non-industrial 
societies - for example, grey hair, 
wrinkled skin, grandparent hood, 
menopause, toothlessness or inability 
to perform specific tasks; and, more 
Importantly , the, status of the elderly 
has also- varied, from Veneration and 
deification down to contempt and 
cruel neglect. In some societies, the 
elderly have exercised immense au- 
thority. For example,' among the Sara- 
; burn pastoral nomads of northern 
Kenya there was a powerful geron- 
tocraoy, iti which did er men Thain^ 
fained a repressive regime to protect 


societies old age has enhanced the 
status of women, offering them in- 
creased freedom, influence and pre- 
stige: though generally excluded from 
political life, they may nevertheless 
exert considerable influence through 
the politics of the household and enjoy 
venerated status as sources of know- 
ledge on matters relating to sex and 
childbirth. Elderly women may also be 
active agents in the perpetuation of 
social customs that keep young women 
subordinate to men. 

But many non-industrial societies 
have exerted strong formal or informal 
penalties against their old. Foner pro- 
vides many such examples: in County 
Clare in Ireland, farms would be 
turned over to a son when the father 

E assed his seventieth year. Among the 
uvale tribe of Central Africa, old 
women often found themselves ac- 
cused of witchcraft - especially if they 
were forced by economic vulnerability 
to return to live with their families, and 
hcncc resented: the cranky and over- 
demanding grandmother was a well- 
known hazard in Kikuyu society. 
Sometimes, these discriminations 
were skilfully reversed by the elderly 
(among the Kpelle tribe, old women 
pretended to be witches in order to 
intimidate the young into providing 
them with food), or mediated by 
formalized social customs which en- 
couraged the physical segregation of 
generations (such as among the Nayars 
of Central Kerala before British rule, 
where a young male was forbidden to 
touch his mother's brother). 

In testing the modernization thesis 
of ageing, Foner demonstrates how 
economic change in non-industrial 
societies (most often brought about by 
colonialism) resulted in changed social 
relations which weakened Hie tradi- 
tional authority of the elderly. The 
growth of a cash-crop economy or the 


The place 
of theory 

Pensions Policy in Britain: a socialist 
analysis 

; 

Lone Mothers, Paid Work and Social 
Security: a study of (he tapered 
earnings disregard 

by Albert Wealc, Jonathan Bradshaw, 
Alan Maynard and David Plachaud 
Bedford Square Press, £7 ,50 
1SBN071991131 1 

With the results of the Fowler reviews 
of social security expected shortly, 
these , books should be of topical in- 
terest to a wider audience than stu- 
dents of social policy, However, those 


bachelors, controlling tribal atid family 
affairs and - tnuch to the disgust of the 
yoiing men - taking Additional wives as 
they grew older. Interestingly, Fonef 
shows that in , many non-industrial 


coming fresh to the field may be 
bewildered by the contrast between 
the two completely different forms of 
'policy Analysis wliich they exemplify. 
Both bocks illustrate the strengths and 
weaknesses of contemporary social 
administration. 

Eric Shragge's account is a good 
example of an Important recent trend - 
;ltv sodal policy which has reacted 
against the longstanding atheoretical 


stance of the subject by attempting to 
develop, its theoretical base. Although 
in this instance the attempt dpes not 
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development of a mining industry may 
offer to the young and healthy new 
wage-earning opportunities while dis- 
possessing tne elderly of land; the 
ritual dominance of old leaders may be 
threatened by the spread of Christian- 
ity or democratic political ideologies. 

It is clear from Foncr’s study, there- 
fore, that age-related conflicts in non- 
industrial societies have been highly 
complex and that it is correct to be 
sceptical about idyllic myths of a 
golden age of senescence in the dim 
pre-industrial past. The approach 
adopted in this book is original and 
imaginative, but its message could 

E robably have been presented more 
ricfly, and at* lower price: in attemp- 
ting to do justice to these complex 
social relations and customs Foner 
tends to lapse into rather tortuous 
prose, evidently finding generalization 
difficult where an example from one 
society is flatly contradicted by the 
opposite practice in another. This, of 
course, is always a problem in qualita- 
tive measurements where impress- 
ionistic evidence has to be used; hut 
Foner’s account would undoubtedly 
have been strengthened had she 
adopted a mure concise style and made 
reference to a wider range of ense- 
studies. Again, there needs to be 
considered the question of whether 
today's third world countries are strict- 
ly comparable to pre-industrial Bri- 
tain, given the sharp differences in 
language, social structure and culture. 

Nevertheless, this book is a useful 
reminder that in all societies old age is 
a diverse and complex experience. 

John Macnicol 

John Macnicol is lecturer in social 
policy at Bedford College, London. 




An Eskimo grandfather teaching 
his grandchild the cat’s cradle, a 
picture from Joseph Campbell’s 
The Way of the Animal Powers 
(Times Books, £35.00). 


succeed. His ostensible subject is the 
formulation of pension pobey during 
the period 1940-1975, which ne analy- 
ses in the context of developments in 
postwar British capitalism. In fact so 
much of the book is taken up by this 
discussion of context that the reader 
may be forgiven for occasionally think- 
ing that pensions are incidental to his 
interests. The author adopts a “liberta- 
rian gptjUfitate,. socialist orientation' 1 
tirid pfbceeds. to describe the; welfare 
state as a “Keynesian/Beveridge mode 
of domination" and pensions as “rela- 
tions of domination". Behind such 
unnecessary and laboured attempts at 
theorizing and the frustrating habit of 
informing the reader at regular inter- 
vals wbat has gone before and what is 
coming up next, there are some mea- 
sured ana illuminating passages on the 


development of pension policy which 
are worthy of wide attention. 

. The book by Aibert Weale and his 
colleagues is tin example of just the 
sort of pragmatic social policy analysis 
that presumably Shragge and others 
have reacted against. There is no 
explicit theoretical foundation, no cri- 
tical commentary on policy and no 
attempt to explain .the poverty of lone 
parents. These were not the Intentions 
of the book, which Instead reports the 
results of research conducted into lhd 
operation pf the “tapered earnings 
■disregard" (affectionately known as . 
TED). It was introduced in 1 1980 to 
lie parents living on 
benefit to be more 
ibllng them to 
i of 


Those wanting to get familiar with 
TED will find all they ever wanted .to 
know about It here. - 
The authors examine the develop- 
ment of disregards and .trends in lon6 
parenthood,- but the main purpose of' 

thCirTesBarchwa^totesttheassupip- 


Itidn that by manipulating financial , 
incentives policy-makers could , alter 
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the . behaviqdr qf claimants. Their ; 

demonstrate- th(at over- 
simplified economic assumptions can- 
i not be applied to real people: decisions 
iiabohi-particlpation in the iabdi/r mar- 
; .ket were impervious to changes in 
I'dUregard; policy. The .book contains 
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1 downward mobility on- rejoining the 
:{ labour: market but they are not 
: always, easy to. unpack from this de- * 
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subject is the proposed by Barbara Castle Have been 
policy during frustrated by gender inequalities in 
hich he anaiy- employment and earnings, while the 
velopments in intentions of disregard policies have 
sm. In fact so been prevented from being realized hr 
ten up by this inadequate child care facilities and job 

lat the reader opportunities. Both point to the receal 
sionally think- changes in assumptions about the role 
cidental to his of welfare in relation to the labour 
jpts a “liberta- market and the greater emphasaoa 
t orientation' 1 self-reliance and individual IpWm*! 
w the welfare signalled by changes in disttjK® 
jveridge mode policy and the encouragement tap* 
sions as “rela- vate pensions. Both remind us oi lh« 
Behind such rapid pace of change in social policy, 
ed attempts at Weale and his colleagues are cop- 

rating habit of cerncd with one of the results pf IK 
regular inter- last review of supplementary benefit 
re and what is since when another review has alrew 
ire some mea- been conducted. SHragge’s bobk efl* 
assages on the with the Castle pension scheme intro- 
i policy which duced in 1975 key elements of woko 
sntion. look like disappearing in Ihe latest 

Weale and his review of pensions. .... 

le of just the These books display the different 
policy analysis strengths and weaknesses of they 

ge and others respective approaches to social policy. 

There is no Their treatment of- the needs 
datlon, no cri- opinions of the group of claimants tney 
jolicy and no nro each concerned with Is perhaps tne 
overty of lone best guide to the difference! betwe« 
the Intentions them. The report by Weale el s/ « . 

nd reports the basod on a survey of some jw 

uctea into lhd claimants and, although it con®® 

ered earnings only three pages of qualitative . 
ily known as . through which the views of lone w- 
ea in '1980 to rents are given centre slag?i -““ ■ 

n(s living on strength of the book is that a great •; 

to be more of it reports the experience ; 

and their financial nejubaj ; 

at length. In Shragge s pP 


familiar with heard and their social condition 
ver wanted .to given only slightly more coyOT6 c - 
, • • Does this mean that an account^ 

: the develop- individual experienre btsowalscw” r 
.trends in lon6 is incompatible with a theoret 11 ^' _ - 

iln phrpose of. planation of poverty? , i. ; 

stthe assump- enough examples to proVe that tni ( 

iting financial not the case but social policy M® 1 j 
it could, alter must continually be aware ol«w , 
irriants. Their : limitations of adopting either W , 
rato t^at over- too wholeheartedly. Policy-roatupg . • 
uraptions can- becoming more and more- msuro 
aple: decisions from knowledge about the expen . 1 

\e labdur mar- of welfard and dominated by a ■ 

0 changes In lqr set of dogmas. If Spclal - 

book contains • tlon either emlilatqs that ; 
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ants 1 and their tions, its contribution to pubue fle , 

rejoining the and policy will be undcfmined. ‘ 
.tiiey are not; best this': contribution'. Is. based_ _ 
from this de- * fusion of the two approaches, rep i 
it least) poorly sented- to a different extern - 
•■if. books: theoretical insight and explan : 

;don(rasting lion and empirical research, - 
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BOOKS 

Doyenne of 
social work 
education 


Eileen Younghusband: a biography 
by Kithlren Jones 
Bedford Square Press ,£7.50 
ISB W07199I1389 

Bleen Younghusband was bom in 
1902 and died in 1981. Her contribu- 
tion 10 social welfare, in particular 
social work, in Britain and overseas 
was outstanding. She laid the founda- 
tions for the first British generic social 
work course at the London School of 
Economics, a development which had 
lar-rahging repercussions both in the 
educational and professional spheres. 
She chaired the committee whose 
recommendations led to the growth of 
two-year non-graduate training for 
social work in health and welfare 
service! in the maintained sector of 
higher education. She was the force 
behind the creation of a National 
Institute of Sodal Work Training, 
whtae contribution to education and 
research has been substantial. 

Kathleen Jones documents these 
and Eileen’s many other achievements 
in the context of a sensitive and 
reticent biography, which deals with a 
person and events which were well 
known but not necessarily well under- 
stood. As a student at the LSE, in the 
hst years of a specialized course in 
child care, soon to be replaced by the 
mysterious generic cousin, I was keen- 
ly aware of the significance to ah 
emerging profession of this change but 
oqly dimly aware of the bitter power 
straggle within the LSE, which ended' 
In Eileen's resignation. Of that epic 
struggle, she remarked to her bio- 
g ropnet thirty years later. "The ashes 
are stiUhaf . (Whnt Is it about the LSE 
tAar gewrties such fierce and hurtful 
struggles, of which this is but one 
example?), From a position of irtvolve- 
mebh# Eileen’s professional world 
tor over 30years, it Is difficult to judge 
whether others new to the issues and 
events will find this book as absorbing! 

I Aspect mote has to be said and 
researched (as Kathleen Jones herself 
““owledges) for the student oF social 
TOforc. and possibly there has to be 
more 'Imaginative speculation for the 
8*"®™ reader Of biography. 

Bile?n Younghusband was a deeply 
reserved person. Kathleen Jones’s 
monthly conversations with her over 
“tree years, preceding her sudden 
ueath In a caf accident, were probably 
as reflective and intimate as any Eileen 
nad had. A biographer must respect 
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such passionate privacy both in how 0 
much is asked or probed and how 
much, in the event, is passed on. In any 
case, it is probably too soon to make of 
this extraordinary life a coherent pat- 
tern. Bom into an aristocratic society, 
whose social norms, especially in rela- 
tion to women, she rejected; a non- 
graduate with little formal education 
who never rose above the status of 
lecturer but whose intellect and lucid- 
ity of expression were of the highest 
order; a doyenne of social work educa- 
tion who never undertook the profes- 
sional training of the day; the para- 
doxes are numerous and waiting to be 
further explored. 

Perhaps one can, however, venture 
one rather sad reflection. Was Eileen 
Younghusband bom out of her time? 
Her childhood in India, with alt its 
resonances, ably described by Kath- 
leen Jones, conjures up a picture of the 
making of a Great Victorian Woman 
and yet she was bom the year after 
Queen Victoria died. At a time when 
upper middle-class women were (with 
a struggle) making their way to Oxford 
and Cambridge, Eileen, despite sug- 
gestions, did not pursue that route, 
and, indeed, one gets the impression 
that notions of an intellectual career 
did not arise until she was in her late 
twenties. At that age, too, she rejected 
the idea of professional training as a 

S ' iatric social worker, a decision 
was to have profound consequ- 
ences for the subsequent battle at tne 
LSE. As Kathleen Jones points out, 
many social workers of the time did not 
possess a professional qualification 
and thus Eileen was not exceptional. 
Yet her reasons for rejecting it, a 
dislike of the exploration and analysis 
of emotions, were again out of time. 
She would have been more comfort- 
able with some of her brisk Victorian 
forebears or with the present genera- 
tion who have swung the pendulum 
back again away from such exploration 
to the preoccupation with material and 
environmental problems which beset 
their clients. 

What might have happened if Eileen 
had taken that training and had 
changed, and been changed by, that 
powerful professional group? For in 
the end one is left with a sense of 
incompleteness. The energy, ability 
and commitment did not come 
together in the conceptual and theore- 
tical advance of the Subject Was it 
because she could not take the emo- 
tional and intellectual risks which are 
fused in writing? 

So the Story is not finished but it has 
been well begun by Kathleen Jones, It 
is a great pity that the Bedford Square 
• Press has seen fit to publish in print so 
small that it puts off tired eyes from, 
reading. Eileen and her bio- 
grapher deserve better than this. The 
shoddy appearance of the book ill 
accords with the refinement and digni- 
ty of its subject. 


Ol ive Stevenson . 

Olive Stevenson Is professor of social 
work studies at , the University of Not- 
tingham... ■ , . 
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health 
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and equipment into services ("out- 
puts") which aim to benefit those who 
use them ("welfare outcomes"). They 
locate this system in an environment 
characterized by five features: demo- 
graphic, epidemiological, cultural, 
economic and political. This model 
allows the authors to concentrate their 
chapters on particular links in the 
input-output chain, while at the same 
time keeping the wider system in view. 

Early chapters cover the patterns of 
health, the financing of the NHS, the 
distribution of its resources and its 
administrative structure. Later ones 
are devoted to the measurement and 
evaluation of services, tackling such 
concepts as need, quality, effective- 
ness and efficiency. 

Although this systems approach 
provides much concise and jargan-frce 
information, it does have its problems. 
Butler and Vale's “health services 
system" refers to professional health 
care, a definition which excludes and 
obscures the wider system of unpaid 
caring services on which the NHS 
rests. The informal care provided by 
family and community is not identified I 
within the system, nor within “the 
wider array of institutions that have 
implications for health". Further, the 
structural forces shaping the experi- 
ence of health and the provision of 
health care arc reduced to environ- 
mental “features". In the process, 
social class emerges as an '‘epidemiolo- 
gical trend”, while gender and racial 
divisions are not addressed. As a 
consequence, crucial areas of debate 
are eclipsed. For example, the book 
does not discuss the way in which the 
social divisions of class, race and sex 
are found reflected in the professional 
divisions between doctors, nurses and 
ancillary workers within the NHS. 

The need for a broader vision on 
health care, and on informal health 
care in particular, is argued at length in 
Hospital at Home. The book presents 
the case, passionately (and somewhat 
repetitively) for “services which would 
enable certain patients traditionally 
hospitalized, to remain at home while 
undergoing treatment". While com- 
munity care is aimed at patients no 
longer requiring the specialist services 
of a hospital, home-care schemes are 
explicitly for those whose recovery 
depends on specialist care. Freda 
Clarke begins with a historical survey, 
concluding that the development of 
hospitals as the place for specialist care 
in Britain has left the NHS unable to 1 

K rovide such care to patients living at 
ome. Next, she reviews existing 


scheme rim in Peterborough befweeh 
1978 and 1981. In her summary, 
Clarke advocate* thdt patients in such 
domiciliary schemes phould remain 
under the hospital consultant and not. 
the GP, that paid patient aides should 
be attached to each case and that a new 
category of nurse managers should 
oversee the programme. 

Despite its focus on the needs of 
patients and families, the book is 
strangely removed from the realities of 
caring for rick relatives at home. 
Clarke observfes that the material 
condition of the patient’s home and the 
availability of relatives and neighbours 
are assessed in file selection of patients 
for home-care schemes. However, she 
does not integrate these observations 
into a wider, critical perspective on the 
implications of these schemes for re- 
ducing class inequalities in health and 
redudng the burden of informal caring 
that currently foils on women. We 


NHS is meeting the objectives set for it 
S Johh^tter and Michael Vale view 


Allen & Unwin 
Social Policy 

Poor Britain 

Joanna Mack and Stewart Lansley 

und pf the coldest political climate for the poor 




documentary series Breadline Britain, presents a comprehensive 
and up-to-date account of poverty in Britain. The author's findings 
and analysis should be of central Interest to anyone who wishes to 
discover the truth that lies behind the claims and counter-claims 
that are made about poverty in Britain today. 

March 1085 Hardback £16.00 Paperback £6.96 

Accounting for Aggression 
Gerda Siann 

The despair and Incomprehension which often seem to be the only 
possible response to acts of aggression and violence have led to 
attempts by academics and scientists from a wide variety of _ 
backgrounds to understand and explain such behaviour. In this 




sociologists, psychologists and phenomenologi — 
ideas that have been presented in each discipline which seem to be 
of lasting explanatory value. 

July 1985 Hardback £18.00 Paporback£6.95 

The Practice of Social Work with Groups 
A Systematic Approach 
Ken Heap 

ThiB book offers a systematised approach to modem group work 


Hilary Graham : 

Hilary Orahatn Is lecturer. Injocia! 
policy at the Untversity of Bradford. . 
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also provides numerous oxampiea irom Ciuropean group war* 
practice, in its many current applications, including medical social 
work, family treatment, youth work, psychiatry and gerontological 
services. 

March 1986 Hardback £18.00 Paperback £8.60 
National Institute Social Services Library: 49 

Problems, Tasks and Outcomes 

The Evaluation of Task-Centred Casework in 

Three Settings 

E. Matilda Goldberg, Jane Gibbons and 
Ian Sinclair 

This book brings together three British studies that accompanied 
and in soma respects pioneered, the introduction of task-centied 
casework into the United Kingdom. The research suggests what 
task-centred casework can ana cannot achieve, desenpes how 
clients experience it, and finally seeks to define the skills it 
requires. 

January 1986 Hardback £20.00 
National Institute Social Services Library: 4 ? 

George Allen & Unwin (.Publishers) Ltd., 

PO Box IB, Park Lane, 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts. HP2 ATE. 
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Work and Inequality ' ^ 

Susan Lonsdale ;; f . 
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SOCIAL POLICY 

Taking 
stock of 
child care 


Children In Care Revisited 
by Pamela Mann 
Batsford, £14.95 and £7.95 
ISBN 07L34 0928 2 and 0929 0 
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Most writing about dilldren “in care" 
1 presents a sad and negative view of the 

experience. Pamela Mann's book is 
different, offering some optimism ab- 
out the adulthood of a number of her 
former social work clients. 

Children grow up in public care 
because their parents arc unwilling or 
unable satisfactorily to care for them. 
It would be comforting to know that 
"in care" they are better off, that their 
physical, educational and cmotionnl 
needs are soundly met, and that nny 
difficulties or problems nrc quickly 
resolved. There is, unfortunately, too 
much evidence of the further bruising 
of already damaged children as they 
pass through the care system which is 
now provided mainly by local author- 
ity soda! services departments. The 
evidence of this book is more positive, 
highlighting human resilience, illus- 
trating defied prediction, and reveal- 
ing an encouraging degree of success. 

Pamela Mann tells n fascinating 
story. About twenty years ago she was 
a local authority social worker and 
when she moved away she maintained 
periodic contact with some of the 
children she had helped. Eventually, 
as a social work teacher, she revisited 
L3 young adults and eight of their 
former care-giving couples/indi- 
viduals. Interviews were taped and the 
subsequent biographies checked with 
their subjects to provide a chapter on 
each child or group of siblings. 

The resultant book reveals 

demonstrates good social work "la 
action , ~ informed, sensitive, caring, 
committed, modest, pragmatic and 
practical. . 

edyrse, the sample was some- 
what self-selecting; those who kept in 
i ■ touch with their one-time social work- 
; <r are unlikely to represent the full . 
range of those ever in care. Neverthe- . 
Jess, their stories are far from consis- 


tently complimentary and the author 
recognizes some of her own errors and 
shortcomings in describing her long- 
past and more recent contact. Despite 
the limitations of the case-study 
method of inquiry, the report is read- 
able and convincing precisely because 
of its humanity, its ring of professional 
reality, its minimal jargon and its 
economy of style and presentation. 

There is a great deal here for the 
social worker, the teacher, the health 
visitor, the magistrate and all involved 
in training these groups. For example, 
although research suggests that 
adverse childhood experiences affect 
particularly men in later life, Mann 
found that “it was possible to feel 
hopeful for all" of those she inter- 
viewed. She reminds social workers of 
the still barely accepted phenomenon 
of the self-fulfilling prophesy and the 
need to believe in those with whom 
they work and to convey hope to them. 
She urges “a mixture of zmphathy for a 
child's present predicament ana dis- 
tress, coupled with a belief in his or her 
capacity for resilience” Teachers have 
been presented with this message for 
some years, bur it is slow to gain 
ground in social work, though its 
relevance is no less crucial. 

The interviews also illustrate the 
value of continuty of contact, despite 
professional and geographic mobility. 
’■Young people who nave grown up in 


Collecting 

data 


’■Young people who have grown up in 
residential care are the least likely to 
have a sense of being known long-term 
by many people in their adult life." 
They also have a reduced sense of their 
own identity and the key message from 
Mann’s work reinforces the findings of 
Page and Clark about the heed for a 
continued support and personal in- 
terest after leaving care in tEie late 
teens, "so that no young person is left 
without someone to whom he mat- 
ters". At least that seems a desirable 
target at which to be aiming. 

Social work presents a vulnerable 
front to those who seek to attack it for 


its shortcomings, imagined and real. 
Poor social work has been exposed by 


some of the scandals reported by 
committees of inquiry. But good social 
work tends to He hidden, unrecognized 


Whitehall and the Labour Problem In 
Late- Victorian and Edwardian Britain 
by Roger Davidson 
Croom Helm, £18.95 
ISBN 07099 0832 6 

What is the relationship between the 
statistical information available to gov- 
ernments about economic and social 
conditions and the policies which they 
pursue? What determines the categor- 
ies embodied in official statistical 
series and the uses to which they are 
put? Do such data have inbuilt biases 
or are they merely the neutral tools of 
various users with different axes to 
grind? Roger Davidson's fascinating 
case-study seeks to answer these ana 
other questions about the production 
of official data by the British Govern- 
ment, and will become an important 
source for historians of social policy 
and those interested in the genesis of 
official statistics. 

The focus of the book is upon the 
“labour problem" between 1880 and 
1914, and government measures with- 
in Whitehall to inform itself better 
about the nature and scale of the 
problem in the nation. The author 
acknowledges his debt to Oliver Mac- 
Donagh, and at one level this is a 
monograph about the steps which were 
taken to extend officially available 
data through the creation in 1893 of the 
Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, spurred on by awareness of 
imperfections in the labour market and 
tension in industrial relations. The 
department, headed by Robert Giffen 
with staff including Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith and Arthur Wilson Fox, with 
A. L. Bowley and G. Udny Yule as 
statistical advisers, brought a strong 
infusion of professional expertise into 
the prdduclion of labour statistics. At 
one level, the book tells the storvof the 


by the wider public whose taxes fi- 
nance it. Clearly. Pamela Mann in her 
work with children and families has 
provided a precious and professional 
service. In this report of her visits to 
those she once placed for fostering, 
adoption or residential care, she has 

a CasA-bobk of biOKTaphiea. 
bnstfing with .perceptive Insight ana 
: pragmatic realism, which both illus- 
trates and Informs the bestsocial work 
practice. It provides a valuable counter 
to those depressing committee of in- 
quiry reports. 


Peter Wedge 

Peter Wedge is director of the Social 
Work Development 1 Unit, at the Uni-, 
versify of East Anglia..' 


j/[ one level, the book tells the story of the 

. expansion that the department 

k achieved and the constraints upon that 
achievement. 

New series of data were produced 
. under five main headings: Industrial 
t unrest; wage rates and earnings; pat- 
terns of expenditure and cost of living; 
^ the extent of trade unionism; and 

^^ac^nme^becnamfe togatl^r all the 
^ . data it wished , It would have amounted 
us , 'to an impressive picture. It was con- 
)r k strained, however, by what the Treas- 
ter UI 7 allow it to spend and by the 
in- methods of data collection and analysis 

available. Expert statisticians, Charles 
Dilke remarked in 1907, weie re- 
111': gatded for expenditure- purposes by 
the Treasury A in the light of sturdy 
beggars". The scope ofmany of the 
7~. series produced left much to be de- 
ial sired. Cqverage of wage rates was 
r«- Incomplete. Price indices used in asses- 
sing the cost of living were deficient. 
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! Foundations of the WelfareState 

. j by Row Cranston. ~ 

’ Wcidenfeld&Ni colaon, £ 1 8 .95 and 

ISBN 029778487 0and78534 6 ; / /^ 
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QkbSffaMtoWhotlieklaw 
: *$*>9*. system can be used to • 


the legal techniques of the welfare 
state, and finally, he examines the 
strategic use of legal machinery (from 
test cases to direct action) to- effect 
social change. Cranston hansel himself 
a huge task and his attempt to treat the 
material comparatively makes it evbn 
more daunting, and it Is not surprising 
that .cortiparatiye , material Is - rather . 
limited. ' 

Cranston’s view, that deaplto to- 
days emphasis on the concept oE 
equality before the law the modem 
legal system has not in fact achieved 
equality, is mot a new ope. He claims 
that the unequal utilization of legal 
-services is due In part to social class, in 
part 'to the view that lawyers protect 

lUln KOtlllitA nmnai^ir 


been enhanced by replacing discretion 
With rules and by improving the exter- 
nal review of bureaucratic control. 
Cranston does not believe that rule# 
are necessarily better than discretion 
m social Welfare legislation. He argues 
for the right .mix of rules and . discre- 
tion, although It is true to say that he is 
opposed to a wide discretion which Is 
- Conducive. to arbitrary 'rio/tiefnn mat. 


Unemployment statistics were sketchy 
and lacked any information about 
regional variation or duration. The 
department could only guess at the 
overall level’ of unionization. Resist- 
ance was encountered in gathering 
data from both employers and trade 
unions. 

At another level, the book is a test of 
alternative theories of the production 
of official statistics, a theme of peren- 
nial interest to methodologists of the 
social sciences. Davidson identifies 
two broad critical approaches. The 
first sees official statistics as produced 
to reflect and satisfy -the needs of the 
state in capitalist society. Their prim- 
ary role is a conservative one, in 
maintaining and reproducing the 
dominant ideologies of the society. 
The second acknowledges that in the 
short run social statistics tend to but- 
tress the dominant official thinking of 
the day, but in the longer run play a 
vital role in reconceptualizing social 
problems and acting as ammunition for 
advocates of social change. Davidson 
inclines to a version of the first, 
although rejecting its cruder forms as 
conspiracy theories. The Labour De- 
partment, he maintains, was in effect a 
conservative force, seeking to contain 


Trying 

patients 


provides a welcome addition 4o the 
■Tanks of those who wish to restrain the 
more extreme advocates of the two 
opposed 'views. He also strongly 
favours the "elaborate external re- 
view and doubts the arguments of 
more who. submit , that such reviews, 
direct grievances “iota safe Institution- 
al atnif hir» n (k.l. .. ■ 


CraMon’ Wn^es ;out ’ 


Y3- ^obstadesfothc.Imp^meOti- 
tton.of fcxaal welfare legislation: ; the 
- government 

whteb I? not- susceptible to control by-, 
the courts; 1 the societal .view that the 
; homelcfa ate "culpaliilei ^d .^do : nit* 


.tl|l» context, ■’ v : 

. i : The. discusslorf conceiittates • on.; 

; -areas of ibbstandvc and procedural • 
law which are mainly relevant to the 
■ ; i [Jpoortrsections of society” (he readily ' 

| , pidmlte that hi* treatment is Selective) 

/ choosing tentel housing both in the 
l ; public and; the private sector, sridal 
i wmfoty .benefitSi and the provision of 
; .legal ^rviWs.for spedal irbatment, in; 

g : the fl wt Section he tikjplofei the posi- 
on of the Individual iq fetation to the 
giiotelng 

*• -i'-' - r V--'* .-m: 


i . T. r“' , .vicyr inui me . 

; homelete afe "culpablbi *d . E d5 :• not 1 
^rwhdpj and rheMckof fingripial- , 
' ; rdsourcts. One- Of the. majorfeasons 

HCqiscora. and it Is perhaps unfortuh- 


’ domestle 

USlw shortcoming Is less | 

J ^ chapters .ton social ; \ 

. welfare^ benefits where <Wiondl£ 

, cb w« both -the '"dotfabithtlpn^ ndefo; 

f -<da& ariefy social^iftfc^£Ji«Ki ,< 5f; 


i anon or 

f expefctat|ons, Cranston believes that 
. lawyers can contribute tp aq apprecia- 
tion of the reasons Why. Not nil who 
iread this ^.ook will necessarilysharehls 
optuniam. Indeed, His own vfcwfc on , 
fie . prejudices aHd biases of the 
lawyers and judges, and. the emphasis 

.femrespedally with the re-cmergenca , 
of what Cranston .hiinaolf-caUs a.Vrieo- 1 
^Mniervative idMlbky 0 . In summary, : 

hlsfa.a thought provpklrig ind slirau- : 
.lating contribullon tp th^ dqjbate. ^ {. • 
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David Pearl ■’ 


Whose Body Is it? The troubling issues 
of informed consent 
by Carolyn Faulder 
Virago, £3.95 
ISBN0 86068 6450 

Carolyn Faulder's book on informed 
consent is an important attempt by a 
lay person to bring this rather grey area 
into the arena of public debate. The 
issue touches us all, and centres on the 
degree to which patients should be 
involved in making decisions about 
their treatment. In order for this 
involvement to have any real meaning 
the patient must be given information, 
and as any professional knows, know- 
ledge is power, and sharing knowledge 
leads to changes in the power structure 
of the professional-client relationship. 

In [attempting to negotiate this mine- 
' flekTMs Tauldbr firtt- examines the 
concept of informed consent, the 
moral principles on which it is based, 
and the reasons for its ftindamental 
importance to the ethical practice of 
medicine. The book firmly nails its 
colours to the mast in declaring that 
this is the ethical issue in medicine 
today; and that it is of particular 
importance to women, as they are 
most likely to fall foul of power plays 
within the patient-doctor relationship 
which prevent them from understand- 
ing thoir own health problems suffi- 
ciently to make informed choices ab- 
out treatment. Such behaviour is 
graphically Illustrated by the many 
examples that the author includes; an 
elderly widow dying from the side 
effects of an experimental anti-canccr 
drug, given without her Informed con- 
sent, or women being given a placebo 
instead of an oral contraceptive in a 
study to examine the side effects of the 
pill, .with no help for the inevitable 
.unwanted pregnancies which resulted.. 
Such descriptions of callous and arro- 
gant- behaviour by, male doctors to- 
wards female patients are both a 
strength and weakness of this book. 
The style engages the reader’s emo- 
tions and intensifies the reaction that 
change must happen and soon, but 
after a while there is also a feeling that 
the book Is a crusade against doctors, 
who are often portrayed as arrogant, 

, monsters whq .will resort eq 

■ todiridugUy 1 tQ: any llqs or. . 

.tridtery in order to. retain control 
withjn the doctor-patient relationship. ' 

■ 5 8e >, co “ ,li ^ in 8 Reactions are a 
direqt reflection of the complexities of 
discussing informed consent, As : the 
r horeej f ack riowledges , the plain i 
inf* prehuman beings 

and op the whole, , 
to relate to each 
“ ia *T ea 3P e ®ts autonomy. . 
-and aumys for truth, tclpug and mutuifi 

sgxgsm: 

.Jlljdeypt^ Ute of the 

• of randomized 

• r .triais.the author is 
USng. a powerful example which :illii« 


the process ofreforn^n^*** 
radical critique of market for^ 8 
This conclusion is debatable - . 
comparison with Josd Harris's /,® 1 








philosophy 
, these ,. 


gests. The long-term as distinct tol 
short-term effects are not adequate! 
explored nor ,s sufficient attcS 
given to the connections bctweenS 
of the officials (such as n e w2 
Smith s friend William Beveridgffl 
other more public channels ofreffi 
such as the Royal Commission oS 
Poor Laws. Davidson’s reading of£ 
sociological literature on the proff 
Uon of official statistics is also E 
what partial. Such interpretative diu 
agreements should not detract hm 
ever, from the importance if Z 
account which he provides, which tin 
surely become a standard source h 
years to come. 

Martin Bulmer 

Martin Buhner Is Sentor tectum in 
social administration at the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science. 

trials in clear language and enables the 
reader to understand that the ceoipl 
dilemma for a doctor who wishes to 
behave in an ethical way is that jt 
entails revealing to the patient that It Is 
a computer, and not the dinidBn, who 
will decide which of the two treatments 
the patient will be allocated to. In 
addition, treatments said lobeofequal 
value, in that it has not yet been 
scientifically demonstrated that one 
course of action will give significantly 
greater benefit than tne current stan- 
dard treatment, may not be viewed so 
dispassionately by the patient. In one 
of the few examples chosen using mak 
patients, where the choice lay between 
a castrating operation for the treat- 
ment of cancer of the prostate or an 
experimental drag, it is easy to see that 
fully informed participants might find 
it hard to be randomly allocated to one 
or other treatment, but that to do it 
without their consent Is morally Inde- 
fensible. 

Throughout this part of the book ibe 
author consistently makes complicated 
and contentious- points clearly, bulb 
allowing her feminist vlewpt«t & 
dominate her presentation aodchskt 
of examples she runs the risk d 
alienating precisely those readers who 
moat need to consider her arguments. 
These issues are of vital concern fix w 
doctors and patients, all meo m 
women, and it is a pity that ’her 
Intelligent presentation of the com- 
plexities surrounding Informed con- 
sent may be left unread by male or 
medically qualified readers because 
they feel Irritated and defensive oo 
reading some sections of the book, 
particularly if they have been tnring 
not to behave in the ways described, 
The book concludes with a 
on the need for change, andaconw- 
cration of the nature and quality or tne 
doctor-patient relationship. Ifl many 
respects this should be the most impor- t 
taut section of the book, because ft is 

within that relationship that the causes 

and solutions to the troubling tsuOQr 
informed consent may be found, iw 
book is in fact a disappointment!!] 
area. It is within the grasp 

education in.coraraunlcatfonakilojoo 

medical ethics to effect a fundamwitai -. 
change in the attitudes of newenWPj* 
to the profession, 50 per cent o'™®" " 
are women. Ms Faulder demons^® 
that she realizes the importanes™! F 
example, paternalism within £ 
patient-doctor relationship, frjvrr 
topic is covered superficially u 
out .the depth of understandirtgtM 1 13 
. shown in other parts Of the PP 0 *;- 
. .. This book is worth 
although if you are a doctor, or am > 
you ’had better talfe a deep 
before you take th e plunge! , ■ _ . 

Lesley Southgate - il 

Dt Southgate is senior 

ES3&L'SSSi£&*< . 

St Bartholomew's Hospital , — ■ 

■ The sixth editipn of Muriel, Browj^ 
Introduction to Social 
in Britain is published; on Apm> l g 
Hutchinson at £6^95; In her prefa« to 
the pew: edition Dr Browp 
attention to tfie “stark contrast" 
tween the. confidence in welfare o 
hind the first edltiopdf thefidok lo.t^ 
late 1960s and tfie defensive ponjg 
taken now that welfare is under ana** 
both in ideological debate and . 
measures being taken to reduce soefat 
nrovlslnti.; . T-’ . . ■ • ' * ■ ' 
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Grants 



Dr Max Frisch (above) and the 
Revd Philip Potter 



4 


BRISTOL) Professor F. O. A. Slone, 
£102,300 from SERC (synthetic 
structural and mechanistic studiei in 
organo transition metal chemistry) ; Dr 
D. Cherns, £61 .488 from SERC (char- 
acterisation of interfaces and low 
dimensional structures by transmission 
electron microscopy); Professor P. H. 
Fowler and Dr M. R. W. Masheder, 
£60,373 from SERC (measurement of 
charge and energy spectrum of ultra 
heavy cosmic raw); Dr L. W. Haynes, 
£43,245 from SERC (role of extracellu- 
lar matrix in neurotrophic hormonal 
communication at nerve-muscle junc- 
tion); Dr S. E. Halford, £42,812 from 
SERC (the ECO RV restriction en- 
donuclease); Dr J. M. V. Rayner, 
£32,270 from SERC (avian flight 
aerodynamics); Dr N. 0. Connelly, 
£22, In) from SERC (mixed valence 
organo transition metal complex synth- 
esa. reactions, structure ana bonding); 
Professor R. T. Severn, £16,000 from 
SERC (stochastic response of suspen- 
sion bridges to earthquake forces); Dr 
P. L. Timms, £11 ,900 from SERC (use 
of metal atoms to form compounds and 
catalysts at —SOP to +200°); Dr T. V. 
Lees, £10,800 from SERC (total synth- 
esis of paeonillorin); Professor E. O. 
Ellison, £10,480 from SERC (teaching 
company programme between Uni- 
versity of Bristol and Avon Rubber pic, 
new graduate scheme); Dr C. J. Ebon. 
£62,491 from MCR (isolation of rat and 
mouse erythrocyte antigense and their 
use to study auloantibody response); 
Dr S. N. Lawson, £49,959 from MRC 


BIRMINGHAM 

DSc Professor Paul Astnip, professor 
d clinical chemistry at the University 
oi Copenhagen; Professor James 
Dooge, until recently professor of civil 
enrinewng at University College, 
Dublin, ana member of Irish senate; 
Professor Waller Hayman, professor 
olpuresutbematics, Imperial College 
riSdenct and Technology; Mr James 
Monh, chairman and managing direc- 
tor of Brawn and Root (UK), former 
wedded of the Institution of Chemical 

DUtsFrebsor Derek Brewer, Mas- 
. triottaanuel College and professor 
of Banish k the University of Cam- 
brit(ge; Dr Max Frisch, leading Swiss 
writer, sffliior of Homo Faber. 
llDjIheRlHon. Sir Stephen Brown, 
LonUsstice of Appeal. 

M-' De Revd Pkuflp Poller, general 
WHIM) of the world Council of 
Cntthet. 

DM os Qr Percy Young, former direc- 
tor of music, Wotverhamplon College 
or Technology and leading music hlsto- 

riUL ['■ 

Awards . ^ 

TVfli nenbeis of the Leicester Unl- 
wwty geokwy department have been 
anrdM senior medals by the Qeok>- 
goj Society of London. Dr John 
Hwfeon ha* received the Lyell Medpl 
^ftoiMror Brian Windley the Mur- 


tolerance In T. proUterHltve/neipcr 
cells); Professor B. Matthews, £13,791 
from MRC (mechanisms of trigeminal 
pain); Dr F. Cervero, £10,575 from 
-MRC (role of unmyelinated afferent 


£51,880 from AFRC (respiratory dis- 
ease and airborne pollution in housed 
livestock): Mr M- Murch. £283,717 
from DHSS (representation of the 
phliri in dvfl courts); Dr R. D. Adams, 
£26,250 from MoD (strws analysis of 
mstaUCFRP adhesive j^uts); Profes- 
sdr A. Keller. £131,558 from United 
Stales Army (hierarchical structure in 
polymeric solids, and its influence on 
properties); Professor J. M. W. Sle- 
warl, £53,000 from EEC European 


Foundalion'for Imprtivement of Uvina 
and Working Conditions Qto using and 
the human environment)! Professor G. 
Egllnton, NKiSOO.OOO from the Norsk 
. Hydro Research Centre (»» chroma- 


Hydro Research Centre (ws chroma- 
tographic characterisation ofporphwmi 
in crude oils and sediment extracts); Dr 
J. Golding, £66,389 from Health Prom- 
otion Research That (assessment of 
factors associated with different 
aspects of health behaviour at 1,600 
parents and childreii); Dr M. J. A. 
Tanner, £26,083 from WeUcome Trust 


from IC1 (single crystal studies of 
ammonia synthesis at high pressures); 
Professor 6. A. KinK.lS4.531 from 
SERC (ditto) Dr J. R. Sautters, 
£66,000 from Wolfson Foundation (fel- 
lowship In restriction endonucleases 
for Mr J. S. Sayle). 


-i- -I.- ' 
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Trust (neuromuscularsynHpsc elimina- 
tion at motor unit level in postnatal 
development of skeletal muscle of the 
rat). 

LIVERPOOL! Mrs J. I. Kennode, 

£500 from Wolfson Foundation (scho- 
lars in history and classics); Dr B. M. 
Gibbs, £41 ,654 from SERC (vibration 
response of structures composed of 
coupled rectangular plates); Dr M. T. 

C. Fang, Dr O. R. Jones and Dr A. N. 
Prasad, £29,100 from SERC (theore- 
tical modelling and design optimisation 
of puffer circuit breakers); Dr G. J. 
Tatlock, £18,313 from Rolls Royce Ltd 
(oxidation resistance of overlay coated 
supperaHoys); Dr G. J. TaUocfc, 
£20,924 from SERC (oxidation resis- 
tance of overlay coated superalloya); 
Professor F. Harris, £100,000 from 
Liverpool Health Authority (studies 
of cardiac morphology and conducting 
system); Dr P. L. Stem, £14,886 from 
Oncer Research Campaign (bio- 
chemical characterisation or class 1 
like molecules of embryonal carcin- 
oma cells); Dr S. Marshall -Clarke, 
£47,353 from WeUcome Trust (iden- 
tification and characterisation of B- 
lymphocyle surface receptors for 
.growth and differentiation factors; 
Professor C. R. Hopkins, £16,777 
from Ciba-Geigy Pharmaceuticals 

S iman secretory component, recepta 
tnncellular transport of polymeric 
immunoglobulins); Mr. D. Annls, 
£30,510 from the SERC (attachment 
of a prostaglandin analogue to poly- 
mers to form momthrombogentc 
materials for medical devices): Dr M. 

C. Brown, £10,390 from MRHA 
(development and application of a 
biometric method to mveiligate mor- 
phological changes in red blood cell 
populations) Dr L. D. Blumhardt, 
£20,854 from WeUcome Trust ! 
(Duchenne muscular dystrophy); Dr 
D. J- Back, Dr W. E. Lindup and Dr 
W, G. McLean, £9,380 from MRC 
(mechanisms of drug action In labora- 
tory animals and man); Professor O. 
H. Petersen, £51,952 from Wellcome 
Trust (control of K+ conductance In 
pancreatic acinar ccUa from pig and 
man); Professor H. M. Warenlus, 
£66,591 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (development of human im- 
i munoglabulin secreting hybridomss as' 
tools for obtaining monoclonal anti- 
bodies directed against human tumour 
.associated antigens); Mr C. R. Macklc 
■’and Mr J. N. Baxter, £17,398 from 
MRHA (duodenojejunal contribution 
to gastric emptying characteristic and 
symptoms following vagotomy); Mr J. 
N. Baxter and Mr C. R.- Madde. 
£31,688 from MRC{feddn]nfIuaiic[ng 
gallbladder' emptying ;wHh, special 
emphasis on cholinergic pathways); Dr 
. L. 1. Goad, 17,089 from SERC (visit- 
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Appointments 

DURHAM 

Lectureship: Simon Johnson (electro- 
nics); Dr Dennis Murphy (botany). 
The new head of Durham University 
Business School is to be John L. J. 
Machin. 

EDINBURGH 

Lectureship! J. Forbes (architecture - 
part-time); I. Low (architecture - 
part-time); Dr A. Sommervillo 
Tarchlteciiue - patt-tlme); H. G. Pain 




(art it I dal intelligence- temporary); Dr 
A. P. Gibb (bacteriology); A. L. S. 
Currie (community medicine (tempor- 
ary/ pat i-tlme); Dr A. O. Reid (general 
practice - part-time) R. Healey 
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(geography); J . R. Barton (medicine); 
Dr A. G. Cummins (medicine - tem- 
porary); Miss A. Glasier (obstetrics 
.and gynaecology); 1. E. Mess Inis (ob- 
slelncs and gyneacology - temporary); 
G- R. Danes (oral medicine and 

K athology - temporary): Dr N. K. 

IcLeodfphysiology); S. C- Neff (pub-^ 
lie international law - temporary); M.‘ 
O. Cocoran (surgery). 

MANCHESTER 

Lectureships Adrian Parker (computer 
science). 

The Industrial Development Board 
and Ibe University oi Ulster have 
nnnounced details of a new part- 
nership, the first of Us kind between a 
major industrial development agency 
and an Institution of higher education. 
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German artists have always absorbed polemics Into their purely 
formal experiments with greater ease than artists In the rest of 
Europe (except perhaps Russia) or the USA. Jfirgcn Schtefer- 


April 8. 


Events 


The Educational TechnoloOT 
International Conference wOl 
be held at Imperial College, 
London on April 1 to 3. Shirley 
Williams Is to be the keynote 
speaker. Details and booking 
forms from Nick Rushby, the 
Centre for Staff Development 
. In Higher Education, 54* Got- 
don Square, London. 

The first British theoretical 
computer science colloquium 
will be held at the University of 
Leeds from April 1 to 3. The 
■; meeting has been drjmgfettU 1 ? .. 
the ueWfy esta Wished Infemls^ 
dpfinary Centre for Tbeoreti- . 
cal Computer Science at the 
. Vnlyersl^ . 


from March 25 to 29. Over 100 


1 11 ant scientists will be gather* 
ng for the first-ever British 
Ecological Society symposium 
on- the topic. The conference 
will take place In the new 
Mitchell Building, opened last 
year, where a range of work Is 
being carried out on the 
adaptations of aquatic plansts 
to submergence and of dry 
land plants to* the effects w 
flooding. 

The Verbal Arts Association Is 
to hold Us conference at Wool- 
ton Hall, University of Man- 
chester from April 9 to 12. 

. .There will -bp workshops and 
dJtouadtof ^fth jfc-actirfnE 
. . writers and feadiers of wrJl- 
fng: Infant schools, secondary 
schools, prisons; nyiiltlculhirhf . 
Issues; technical wrlUngj ex- 
periments in teaching creative 
writing; etc. Details from Anne 
1 Cluyseiiaarj Decrement of 
English, Sheffield City , 


ana an Institution of higher education. 

As part of the agreement, the 1DB 
have sponsored a visiting professorship 
In industrial development at the uni- 
versity. The first holder will be Mr 
Gilmour Wilson, executive director of 
corporate finance at the IDB. 

The new Master of Eliot College in the 
University of Kent at Canterbury Is to 
be Dr Shirley Barlow, n senior lecturer 
in classics and one of the founding 
members of the college. -- 

LANCASTER: leclureihlpsi Dr D. P. 
Barton and Dr E. J. Briscoe (linguistics 
and modem English language); Mr C. 

N. Hewitt (atmospheric chemistry); 
i Mr S. M. Bloxham (law). 

Mr Ian M. Barker has been appointed 
to succeed Mr Herbert Berry as bead of 
the School and Design. Furniture and 
Timber at the Buckinghamshire Col- 
lege of Higher Education. 

Mn Jaooy Rees b to be the new vfce 
principal at South West London Col- 
lege. Mis Rees is currently education^ 
secretary for the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher ^ 
Education. 

Promotions'”' 

MANCHESTER 

Readerships: Dr A . R. Crossman (ana- 
I tomyV.Dr C.M. B. Henderson ( beoIo- 
l ay); Dr G. W. Lorimer (metanuigy) 

1 and Dr Norman Ridley (metallurgy). 


English, 

Polytechnic. 


liyAibv raayuiaiiM»i nwiH r w, *yi 

MrRH. Lye(aetin«tiraen4;Sm!lj . - 
Monn (government); Dr D. L. Moaa 
(matbeiiurica); Dr H. L. Shams 
(medical Wowiyxks); Dr R. P. Waigli 
fphanuacy): Dr fan Watson (computer 
.science); Dr I. R. Wflion i(cpnipwer^-' 
acfencej. - . . ■ 

EDINBURGH , ' 

Saukr tertbrwhfai -Dr S.' J. Araott - 

(didcal oBcotogy temporary)- 
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Open 

University 

viewing 


14^0 Modem Art and Motorafem. Vm Oo|h: 

.. raxed Id tha »oU (AJU; pro* JO- > 

1449 The 19th Ccntofj No«J and Hi Ug«y. 
Cbirfes Dlclarts: ChlkBiood in VktorUn 
Uieralure (A312; png 3). 

SuS^ ^^Schemhuy. Peedbadt (SJ4fij prog 1). 


• Saturday March 23 r : . : - 

-gjKh- .'i •• ..i 

■ .fMA Tha Bsrtti'i Phytlcil Reegurwa. Oays (S23Bt 

!'^odwml*by Colour (8341 prog3). • i 
. Madcnjawflng Space and ’nmaTiA ^eol fof 

■ — andDfeswe. Tlje Art of 

Pfwfick (U2M; prog Z). 

^ launimeiitatiofl Promt tmasdnceia (fZMl 

1 J warcti MejhwU Woivertoa for prldei 1 the 
. » « 7tew (DEJWi prog 5). 

■’ ■ 'ftwriil Need* In Education. A dependent 
. mlwerptfi 2 , g tlfe of their owo (£241; ■ 

®4l? ftjwfa fouwhilan touAe. Spreading oceias 


Sunday March 24 : 

of* kbgkki MtaB ™! ; t,MWdn * . ■ Cig&ra 

n. nn (S2»J P «* 3)-. . " ' 1 


’ The WjKomln idea .Idea 

'' "|YrinuSBBilBiy Reaction tfiechanUmi. 1; 

004 * fewi* ^342: prog 3). 

'I ■ 1 aducaiipj, . and ibe State - Worker, 

•,T .Hi <n *" dtteaf (B353 prog 2). 

_ ,/! " focjbateiKiiictiona (MSJMj 

■’ ! ■^"npia^y-tauea In' Education. W* 1 ®* 
;■ : Bvolu- 


■ ■ Ha'- ug^ ^^ lgaBtei (; 


■ ' W ^rohiryi quicapti and cue «u- 


8S 

NMH P304; pro| 9). 

5f» InirodBetlon jo Economlo. Proffiiome. ; 2 
«•*> 

' or.,, 

out sSS fvw* rsL&timfi* 

08.20 W 11 " 4 ' &» rlalnio 

0 9J U aasrifyfog cubic* 

10 io KS® ^ M - 

■i,- SHk 1 ? A-—”* 1 *'- *■; 


glides, nof» ^ — -- ... , 

E^a'^laproonLGroniTnatRDle.. 

progS. iim.1914. Sulphuric 


IMB ^S^’^C JlW, 8 8 1 175& '‘ 914 '' SJphUI,e 

iM ° ®^aSisj!ssSfa'p««'- 

~ — inn*, Tcmote 


0708 Art and Envlroamenl. BaiSo m enrtronnienL . 
(TAD277; prog 10). 

Monday March 25 

bSw 

08,80' Special Heedi In Education. A dewafent. 
futur^ part 2, a life of tbelrown (EMt; prog 

nM$* ciioIempMiiY liiuea In Education. Where 

sSndw&riw (E2M; p»g 12). 

5^1° t£c alrurol oi Education h Briraln. PaJHng 
Khodralh fH 22; prog 2). 

aM0° Arts foundation course. Reading In bottom . 

Tuesday Mardi: 26y . i •' , 


0835 Science foundattoo eburH. Bneigy: tjnestlon' 
o! balance JS101: prog g). 

2130 Weekend tiullow. . 

JMJ' MiterUls .Engineering. New bearing* for old 

24 J»* Art ta'luriy 14W-13B0 RJcCfei bconie rtaiuci-' 
tar(A3S2; prog fl. 

OSAS* luiniaientalkM.' .Magnetic dmihs ff291; 


Oentmy England. The Metaphysical 
poet* (A203; prog 4). 


Friday March 29 , 

SBCf . 

0U0* TnmxIuctiH u Economics. Programme 2 
03210; prog 2). 

OSH Fafleie o t strcSeed Materials. Made without 
flaw (T3S3-. 2). 

07 JO* Weekend Outlook 

HAndapnin 

08J8* Open Fowni. lufomiacicm progiaromc for OU 
’ uudenb 

t repealed pragMtunH 


Sodal adencei foundatiin wntie-' Ecw«uk 

auo* B^tonf'Bria? 0 ! faJ*Wogyr. 

fUaMiprogS)- , , . ■. 

82* ?Ss?Sdancw fouudiikM etwsa. Orapirii* 

... 2 .TD 102 ! prog 4). , f . • , ! 

Infonn.liod programWo foxOl/ ' 
ggflo* .^^roloGieiiditiy, FHjdbidt £5244; prog 1)- 

ivednesiday Mabdi ^7y-T; , 

■ 35r Arts Fwodalfon couriic. LMJtUrg 'at poems.; 
^ ^ TM Art of' ■ 

— ffirarafr^rT-. 

i *i * . * j ' : a. : . _ . . ■ 

Thursday March ■ 28 , 1 £; 

Maths Ctnmdatlon «urio. <***» 

(MIDli prof 6)- / 


■BC2 ■.- ’ 

ZU 0* Perip«l 


ICMA 

: : : fhe Institute of Cost and Management ; 

Accountants (Incorporated by RoyalChaiter) 

THE APPLICATION OF COSTING ANALYSES 
IN UNIVERSITIES & SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS 

: ***a s&minar in London on 16th April 1685*** 

Obja^fves: The' seminar ; Is dasigned to give delegates a 
. broader understanding of the Important aspect of 
, unit costing and the programme Includes an inter- 
■ eating session describing the use of analyses In 
decisionmaking. 

Designed for: Sianlpr administrators, and those responsible for 
. " departmental ^supervision. ; 

Cost: £60 + -VAT (total E69.00); 

CAN YOU AFFORD TO MISS IT? 

‘ Forfurther Information: Contact Linda Levy at the ICMA, 63 

Portland Place, London W1 N 4AB. Telephone: 01-637 2311. 

Ext. 246. , : r 







TttETIMfcS HIGHER EtiUdATlbfc SUftlgltfo# 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheHmes HigherEducation 

Supplement 

to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-263 3000. Telex 26497i _ .. . 


Appointments 


XBj; ui'^uo guuu. ± djoa 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 

Rates: copy deadlines: 

Classified Display - £12.40 pscc Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £1 1 1 . 60 Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linage -£2.40per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 fines *7.20. Monday 10.00 am in the 

■ Box number -£2.00 week of publication 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be Bent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 






MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Thu Aslan Managomont Contra ap orates at posl-ox per lance, post graduate and undorgraduolo Invol. 11 
pu ratios n vigorous rosearcli programme ana ha9 a specially funded ESRC Doctoral Programme. 

MARKETING AND STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT DIVISION 

Successful candidates for the following posts will be mombora of this activo division or thn Qinlm, I dually, 
candidates will havq a good first degree arid n higher degree in a relevant nroa ol innnagomunl. with 
practical export once In oilher Marketing or Strategic Management. 

Teaching Fellow in Marketing ihep. eea/issj 

Tho work wifi bo wido and varied and wifi include (caching Marketing Mnnagonioul nnd cnnlrihuling In 
specialist program mas, as appropriate, in Distribution, Marketing Research, international Marketing nnd 




post wlH he thB leaching of Bfislneas Policy and Strategic Management to 
’ - ® nl ® 0n( * “> n l ri hutihg to the development of posl-experlonce courses 

Appointments will be for a period of 3 years with the possibility of renewal far a further period not 
exceeding 3 years. Opportunities also exist for secondments from industry or commerce as well as for 
parM (mo appointments. 

. Salary will be within ihb ranga. £7,520 fa £17,705 p.a. (Other Related Staff ranges IA, II or III], depending 
upon age. qualifications and experience, . 

ORGANISATION, PERSONNEL & EMPLOYMENT DIVISION 

Lectureshipin Personnel Management (rkf. 670/156) 

Applicant should be prepared to research and teach in personnel management. They should have strong 

” >Clia occu ' Ml,on ’ 11 Whology and organlaallnn 

The appointment will be for a period or 3 yBars, with the possibility of renewal or transfer to a continuing 
appoint menL 

■ DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES - LANGUAGE STUDIES UNIT 

' Lecturer In English (EFL/ESP) (REF. 6711156) 

; Duties wlD tncluda teaching on the Unit's trourueS, including the MSq in the Teaching of English for 
•: and coordinating and devefppiitg Ore ’ 

' wl ? l r h ^ ^ available from' July; 1985, will be for a period of 3 years inidaUy, With the 

posfitbiUty of renewal fora further-perlod of 3 yeera. . ^7 .*••• / 

■ ;SalariBSrvylll ho within, end may be up to the maximum, of the range £7 ,520 to £14,925 p!a. /: 

• Applloatroh’forms aiid/uriher particulars, quoting appropriate Ref. No,, from: ". , '' 

SiroZJ-SSBaeil^d^W) A>t °* UnK,0raity ' ^“Wangle, Birmingham B4 7ET, 

. ; Closing date for ih? receipt o/ applications: isth April, 1985. • ! 

' - ! ' Li I : . . . •• ' v 



UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

New blood Appointments 
in Science and 
Mathematics 

Applications are Invited for the following university lecturer- 
ships tenable from 1 October 1985. It is hoped that each of 
these appointments will be held in conjunction with college 
fellowships aa Indicated below. Further particulars of the 
university lecturerships and of the relevant college appoint- 
ments may be obtained from the person named below, to 
whom applications (ten typed copies, or one from overseas 
applicants) should be sent. (Separate application is not 
necessary for the associated college appointments.) The 
closing data for receipt of applications is 22 April 1986. 


[Numerical 

1QD. Tflto-. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 

Fluid Mechanics 

St. Catherine’s College 

Robotics 

Brasenose College 

(Professor C.P. Wroth, Department of Engineering Science, 
Parks Road, Oxford, OXt 3PJ. Telephohfl Oxford (0855), 
59988.) * - — r“» 

MATHEMATICS 

Numerical Analysis 

Llnacrs College 

(Profeasor K. W. Morton, Computing Laboratory, (Numerical 
Analysis Group), 8-11 Keble Road, Oxford, OX1 3QD. Tele-, 
phone Oxford (0866) 54141.) 

Algebra and Number Theory 

Wolfson College 

(Chairman of the Board of the Faculty ol Mathematic;, 

. Mathematical Institute, 24-29 St. Giles', Oxlord, OX1 3LB. 
Telephone Oxlord (0855) 64295.) 

MOLECULAR BIOPHYSICS 
LABORATORY: 

Structural Molecular Biology 

Hertford College 

(Professor Sir David Phillips, F.R.S., Molecular Biophysics 
Laboratory, South Parks Road, Oxford, 0X1 3QU. Telephone 
Oxford (0865) 66733.) 

MaafllS 


% ® B ft The American International 1 

' * w V' i • College of London . 

Wm LECTURER H IM 
ij Wi POLITICAL 

COLLEGE SCIENCE : 

VAppIkations are Invited for the above vacancy, commjjjj 
■ i dufias In lata August 1985. Richmond College la an ■gJJJJS 
International College within which the Division of Social SagJJJ 
■.! Qurteptly offers two major (degree) programmes; this MBtwmw 
. M Important part In the further development of the BA In roww 
,8denoe programme. ^ . j .. ■ . r ■ .• • ._! ■ 

; ASed dlsdplff arS'sutetaSSaf teaching experience. 

• Duties will Inotude teaohlng a range of key courses In toe Jflgj 
curriculum development, and aoademlc advising of kUJdenw 
70 nations, under the supervision of the Divisional Chairman®* 1 
theAMbemtq.Dean, ^ 

Sajfiry.wljl be determined by qualifications and experience-*^ 

. wHl fan within the Burnham Fit. range for teoturer II, curre uy 
?7,548-£12, 099 but due for review. d j^ j 

- Further Infbrfffortlnn oHnnt tha r.nHana anti thn OtvialOT Of SOCW 


itntn the Burnham F.E. range 
112,099 but due for review. 


we Offtoe of the Aoademlo Dean, Letters of application anew * < 
uhJm.vttae should be submitted to; Or Robert Kuehn, 

Ojaij mohmond College, Queens Rote, RICHMOND, *rrey 


,.32j.gs 

Universities continued 
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lectureships 



NEW 

APPOINTMENTS 


Under the UGC New Blood Scheme the University of Leeds has been awarded a 
total of II new lectureships. Each post is tenable from I September, 1985 and 
salaries will be on the lecturer scale, £7,520 -£14,925 per annum, under review. 
The upper age limit for applicants under the New Blood Scheme is 35. Further 
particulars are available from the Registrar, The University of Leeds, Leeds 
LS2 9JT, to whom applications should be sent. Please auole the appropriate 


FACULTY OF ARTS 


ns should- be sent. Please quole the appropriate 
reference number. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


Department of French (Ref No. 5/8) 

MODERN FRENCH LANGUAGE: Study of the 
language of presentation, persuasion and 
negotiation In French at a formal level, with 
particular reference to administrative, economic 
and commercial context. Expertise in other 
Hnguistlc/philological areas would bean 
advantage. Cosing date for applications 2 May, 
19B5. 

FACULTY OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Department of Social Policy and Health 
Services Studies (Ref No, 55/21) 

LABOUR MARKETS, SOGAL CLASS AND 
SOG AL POLICY: the analysis of public and 
private welfare provision, with particular 
reference to the social division of welfare. 

Ooslng date for applications 16 May, 1985. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
Department of Physical Chemistry 
(Ref No. 46/24) 

STATISTICAL-MECHANICAL MODELLING 
in conjunction with a broadband experimental 
Investigation (Including NMR, diffraction and 
calorimetry) of the physico-chemical behaviour of 
micelles, liquid chryaials and biological 
membranes. Closing dale far applications 
lbMay 1985. 

• Department of Genetics/The Biotechnology 
Unit (Ref No. 201/3) 

. PROTEIN ENGINEERING: development u/a 
- rpoltcular technology based on ordered 
/ntontlular protein assemblies using natural 

C In crystal lattices modified to Include specific 
[onafdomalnB. Closing dale for applications 
® May, 1985. 

Department of Applied Mathematical 
. Studies (Ref No. 51/15) 

' FLUID MECHANICS: the study of irregular 
•• -flows, both naturally occuring and In engineering . 
contexts, synthesising analytical methods with 
observation and numerical results. Closing dole 
■ for application 25 April, 1985. 


Department of Ceramics (Ref No. 62/17) 
CERAMICS: development of ceramics for 
electronic applications, particularly for electro- 
optic and microwave components. The 
Department has established elect race ramies 
research Interests, interfacing with solid stale 
physics and chemistry and electronic engineering. 
Closing date for applications 16 MBy, 1985. 

Department of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering (Ref No. 66/34) 

Research interests in the general area of HIGH 
FREQUENCY COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
AND SUBSYSTEMS Including: radio 
communication; propagation, microwave 
communication systems, uhf radio propagation; 
spread spectrum systems; radio data; satellite 
navigation. Closing dale for applications 9 May, 
1985. 

Department of Mechanical Engineering 
(Ref No. 69/32) 

THERMOFLUIDS: mathematical modelling of 
ateady/unsteady turbulent flow with varying 
degrees of compressibility and chemical reaction. 
Closing dale for applications 9 May, 1983. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
Department of Cardiovascular Studies 
(Ref No. 105/28) 

CARDIOVASCULAR STUDIES In collaboration 
with Neuroendocrine Unit. Newcastle!: a 
neuroendocrinologist to work on regulatory 
peptides in the cardiovascular system with 


Department of Community Medicine and 
General Practice (Ref No. 86/26) 

MEDICAL STATISTICS, the design and 
implementation of expert systemsTor providing 
statistical advice on aiudy design and analysis to 
i. Familiarity with 


statistical advice on aiudy design and analysis to 
.medical researchers. Familiarity with . 

■ microcomputers essential. Goal ng date for . ' 
applications 16 May,' 1985. 

Department of Microbiology ; 

(Ref No. 96/37) ' 

BIOCHEMICAL INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
MODE OF ACTION OF ANTf-FUNGAL^ 
DRUGS) Proven record in biochemically based- 
research on fungi reguired. Closing date for 
applications 9 May, 1985. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

University Lecturership In 
Distributed Computing 

. (In association with Pembroke and' 
Somerville Colleges) 

Applications are Invited. for a university lecturership In 
Distributed Computing tenable from 1 October 1085. The 
typolntment will be made under the University Grants 
Committee's scheme, In association with tha Science ana 
Engineering. 'Research Council., for financing a. number ol 
additional Information Technology posts In universities. This 
Post may. be held In conjunction with a fellowship at Pembroke 
College anjd a lecturership at Somerville College. . . . • 
farther .particulars may be obtained from Profeasor 
C.A.R, 1 Hoare. F.R.Si, The Computing Uboratory. 8-11 




M141), fo whom applications (ten typed copies, or one 
from overseas applicants), should be sent. (Separate 
•ppllcatioh la not necasaairy for the associated college 
Appointments), .. : 

ol °.»lng date tor receipt of applications is 22 AprJ 

;198S. (020108) 


University of 


UNIVERSITYOF 

if SURREY 



The University of 
• Sussex' • 

the w BLOoiy • 
lectureships 

goiaptiate'i . 

.SUS’fMiSSfoV’B.Sl 

Balances- J 




Applications are Invited lor the following recently announced 
“New Blood" Lectureships. 


Lectureship in Process Biotechnology: this post provides an opportunity tor an enthusiastic and 
mathematically sophisticated individual k> join a team. In the Departments ol Chemical and Process 
Engineering and ol Microbiology, in developing a major programme ol research into the engineering 
ol animal ceil cultures. 

The appointee will be expected lo contribute to research on dynamic modelling ol bioreactois. and 
to participate In developing new leaching activities in Process Biotechnology The post would be 
suitable lor graduates from a range ol disciplines including chemical or process engineering, control 
engineering, and applied mathematics ( REE 367) 


Lectureship in the Demolition and Recycling Research Unit: the post wiU particularly involve 
research work associated with full-scale engineering structures during construction, repair and 
demoUlon. 

Candidates should have a good undergraduate degree in materials science or civil engineering, 
and postgraduate experience in research and/or industry. The appointee will be expected lo under- 
lake a limited amount of leaching within the field ol construction materials at undergraduate and 
postgraduate level (REE 360) 




Lectureship in the field ol Rapid Solidification the post has been created lo develop existing work 
on the Rapid SoUdUlcartlon Processing ol metallic materials. Particular emphasis Is lo be placed on 
the creation ol novel structures by the consolidation of atomised metal powders using a number ol 
fabrication routes. 

The successful candidate Is expected lo have a materials science background with prior experience 
relevant to rapid solidification ot powder metallurgy and a strong research record. (REF 36V) 


Lectureship in Theoretical Nuclear Physics: applications are Invited for this pofil from theorists with 
a PhD and thorough training and experience In modem nuclear theory techniques. Including com- 
pulation. An aettve Interest In the Department's current areas ol research in low and Intermediate 
energy nuclear reaction theory and at the borders ot nucleon atomic, molecular and particle physics 
win be an advantage, but considerable weight will be placed on evidence ol a clear potential lor 
contributions to future developments In a rapidly changing Held An Interest in the development ol 
the leaching □( theoretical physics at undergraduate and postgraduate level is essential. (REE 370) 

All posts are tenable from 1 August 1985 and applicants should normally be under the age oi 35 years 
The posts are not open to persons holding permanent university appointments in the United Kingdom, 
ot whatever kind. The salary will be within the Lecturer Scale. £7520 - £14925 per annum, acoordlng 
lo age. qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars are available tram the Academic Registrar (AA), University ol Surrey. Guildford. 
Surrey GU2 5KH. or telephone Guildford 571281 Ext 633. Applications from men and women In the 
form of a curriculum vitae. Including (he names and addrerees of three referees, should be sent (o the 
same address by 26 April 1985. quoting lhe appropriate reference. 


Through advanced teaching and Cranfield 

applied research, Cranllald he a created contras ol axoellenoe 
In high technology and manage ms nt which provide an 
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UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

atJordanstown Ref: J8S/49 
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LECTURER IN 
INFORMATION 
PROCESSING 

Applications are tanked for the above 
poll la ibo Qey airmen i or Library and > 
lofomurbra Sindtei.' 

Candidates will be cipecNd to. reicfa 
fcfofnwilon system design and informs- 
tfon processing (rnslnly ai posigmduaie J 1 
fowl) and lo undertake, research. They - 
will be (xpeaeid lo sufet to strut lining 1 
. new course* and research programmer in . 
line .with continuing developments, in 
tarfontuilon technology. > - 

The appoint mom .trifi be made In the - 
tower hair of tbe lecturer (cate £7,320 to 
£14.925 for three years In the Him 
tailance. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KEELE 

POSTS AT KEELE 

The University ol Keele Is strengthening a number o! 
Departments, particularly In research, as the first of a number of 
new InltelfveB. 

A major feature of the Keele philosophy for undergraduates Is 
the provTsfon of a wide range or dual honours options and each 
of the Departments listed contributes to this programme. 

We are looking (or a professor to lead the three branches of 
the Modem Languages Department - French, German and 
Russian; to Initiate and encourage research and Joint 
developments where appropriate. 

The post In Electronic Engineering is (he University's first chair 
In Engineering and the new professor wNI be expected to expand 
activities In electronics In dose collaboration with physics. 

Brian Fender, Vice-Chancellor. 

Chair In The Department of Modern 
Languages 

Applications are invited for a Cnalr In the newly formed 
Department of Modern Languages, tenable from 1 October, 

1966. 

The successful candidate will be expected to assume the 
Headship of the Department which encompasses the former 
Departments of French, German and Russian Studies. The 
appointment may be made In either French or German, allhough 
preference will be given lo an appointment to (he Chair of 
Flench. The University would also welcome applicants wllh 
expertise In more than one of die aubjecl areas of the 
department Salary will be within the current Professorial range. 

Chair of Electronic Engineering 

The University has established a Chair o( Electronic Engineering 
In the Department of Physics, tenable from 1 October 1086, 
Electronic Engineering Interests within the Department Include 
Digital Signal Processing, Medical Electronics and 
Bioengineering, Instrumenlallon, Thin Film Technology and 
Quantum Electronics. Applications are bivlled from candidates 
with Interests In any of the above Helds or with an Interest In 
(nttUnllng a new area of research. Salary win be wtthln ihe current 
Professorial range. 

Lectureship In Biology 

Applications ore Invited for a Lectureship In Biology In the 
Department ol Biological Sciences, tenable from 1 October 1966. 
Candidates should nave experience In cellular Immunology and 
win be expected to work In collaboration with the research group 
led by Professor Arms, the main Interests of which are In the field 
of melacestode biology. Experience with monoclonal antibodies 
would be an advantage. Salary will be within the first four points 
of the Lecturer scale, £7,520-£1 4,926. 

NEW BLOOD POSTS 

Eligibility lor the following New Blood Lectureships Is Imlted to - 
persons who are 36 and under on the dale of taking up 
appolnlmenl, and who amenity hold no permanent University 
appointments In the United Kingdom, of any kind. 

Department of Biological Sciences 
'New Blood’ L^iiresh^ln Biochemistry 

^^^PMpK^®wMS^resta of which Kjde°^° r ' 
experience. 

Department of Geofocty 
N * w BlOQtfi^otureahlpe in Applied 

^ P 0 ** 01 In Applied 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 


“New Blood” and Information Technology 

LECTURESHIPS 

Application! are invited for the following appointment! under the UGC's 
"New Blood" and Information Technology Initiative* The posts are available 
from I October 1985 and for the "New Blood" posts candidates should 
normally be aged 35 or under. 

“NEW BLOOD” LECTURESHIPS 

BOTANY AND MICROBIOLOGY (REF. NBI) — Bacterial Ecology. 
Microbiologist with Interests and experience In plasmid biology, particularly 
how plasmid-encoded components Influence bacterial survival, growth and 
competitiveness In the natural environment. 

CHEMISTRY ’(REF. NB2) — Synthetic organic chemistry. Candidates 
shourd have special Interests In the synthesis of natural products or molecules 
of biological Importance. Thoie who are already candidates for our post of 
Lecturer “having special Interests In teaching and research In organic 
chemistry or in biological chemistry or In both" for which applications closed 
on 8 March 1985 will automatically be considered and need not apply again. 
COGNITIVE LINGUISTICS (REF. NB3) — Research to be focussed on 
the Interface between grammar and the language of thought Candidates 
should have Interests In 2 or more of: syntactic theory, semantics, natural 
language processing, pragmatics (relevance theory). 

MATHEMATICS (REF. NB4) — In the field of Algebra to work in the 
group fed by Professor P. M. Cohn, 

NUTRITIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY (REF. NB5) — (Joint appointment 
with the Department of Human Nutrition, London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine and Department of Anthropology. UCL). Candidates 
should have tntoresa In ths Interdisciplinary and comparative study of 
nutritional problems in both the underdeveloped and developed worlds. 
Persons with training In the social aspects of either anthropology or nutrition 
are encouraged to apply, although a bask knowledge of the physiology of 
human nutrition la likely to bn an advantage If required, the successful 
applicant may be asked to undergo additional research training In nutrition or 
anthropology. 

PHARMACOLOGY (REF. NB6) — Application of the techniques of 
molecular biology and/or immunology (eg monoclonal antibody methods) to 
the study of receptors. The Department has complementary expertise In the 
physiological Investigation of receptors and In ocher aspects of I mmu no- 
pharmacology. 

PHILOSOPHY (REF. NB7) — History of Philosophy, possibly specialising 
In Recent Continental Philosophy. Applicants for the post advertised In 
February will automatically bo considered and need not apply again. 
PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY (REF. NB8) — In the Raida of 
Theoretical Atomic Physics and Astrophysics. The successful candidate should 
have Interests In fundamental atomic and molecular physics, In the determina- 
tion of atomic and molecular data required for research In astronomy, and In 
astrophysics] theory. 

TRANSPORT STUDIES (REF. NB9) — within the Department of Civil 
and Municipal Engineering. Research to be focussed on computer-assisted 
traflk wgbwcrfog with the aim of Increasing the usefulness to practising traffic 
engineers of modern computing technology. 

ZOOLOGY (REF. NBIO) — A molecular cell biologist with experience In 
mofanfcr genetics Is soughc to work on problems in vertebrate neuro- 
developmant in awodidon with Professor M. C Raffs NwaimmunoUjcv 
Group. 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTER SCIENCE (REF. IT I) — Candidates would preferably have 

^protocol ^ dtoritHited^ 

(REP. TT2) — In the (laid of Opco-qfectronks wkh 
pMeular emphasis on optical fibre Signal precesakig. 

SaJaryW eH posts wlU be on the Lecturer Safe £7,520-£ 14,925 per annum 
plus EI.23J par annum London Allowance. 

Applications (no forms) [ndudlng a full cv. end names and addresses of two 
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Please quote appropriate reference number In all correspondence. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 
NEW BLOOD POSTS 

Application are Invited for the following poata of LECTURER which have bam 
established under ihe national scheme to encourage the appointment ol yognasr 
members of the academic stall (the ‘new blood' scheme). Applicants stolid 
normally ba under the age ol 38 years. Each post Is tenable from October i« 1M| 
or a later data to be arranged. The salaries wil be wtthln the range £7,S20 -£h ax 
per annum. 

MEDICINE (ENDOCRINOLOGY) (Ref. 41/85) 

The pest Is for a cell biologist who will conduct research Into mechanisms of 
hormonal action on multiple cell eyafema working Initially on Interactions At vCm 
between bona cel la, on the nature of their Inter-cellular signals and on that homo* 
control. Undergraduate and postgraduate teaching will be In the Department! m 
Medicine and Bfochamlatiy. 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY/MAGNETIC 
RESONANCE IMAGING 

in Ihe Department of Pharmacy (Ref. 42/05). A physical adentlst la required vOt > 
specific Interest and experience In NMR to dawriope non-lnvaslva methods for He 
study ol drugs and their formuJotJona In vivo. The appointee wtl have access lea 
purpoae-fauDI SERC-funded Imaging facility. 

MOLECULAR/CELL/DEVELOPMENTAL 

BIOLOGY 

In the Department of Basic Dental Science (flal. 43/BS). Candklatee should heva 
research experience In contemporary techniques and provide a strong Input fa Be 
department's research Into development at mechanisms during normal and abnemw 
craniofacial smDmyganesis. 

PHYSIOLOGY (Ref. 44/85). 

Applications of NMR Bpectroacopy and imaging In ihe study of Isolated, perfused 
tissues and organa. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING Geotechnical Modelling 
(Ref. 45/85). y 

To Join the geotechnlos group In the resolution of engineering problems by phyded or 
computational and physical modelling using the largest centrifuge In the UK. and 
supported by the faculties of the University of Manchester Regional Conputer Cmw. 

PHYSICS Theoretical Nuclear Physics 
(Ref. 46/85). 

Preference will be given to candidates with a demonstrated Interest In non-nutiMn 
aspects of nuclear physios, as revealed In deep Inelastic lepton scattering mfbr m 
high density phases of matter relevant to relatMstio heavy-lon oollaions or 
estrophytoca. 

PHYSICS Experimental Atomic and Molecular 
Physics (Ref. 47/85). 

Preference win be given to canddatea with research interests In ipadrosccpy or 
collision physics. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE The 
Language of Literature (Ref. 48/85). 

Candidates should be especially Interested In the appSoetion of currant IlngiMi 
theory to tin study of English poetry. 

ECONOMICS (WITH SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY POLICY) Economics of 
Technical Change (Ref. 49/85). 

This post wil be concerned with Ihe development of quantitative Indicators of 
technological change end the relation between teohnotogtoaJ performance and 
Industrial competition. It will contribute lo the collaborative programme of rweeth 
Into Innovation mounted Jointly by Ihe Deportments of Economics and Bdsnce end 
Technology PoJoy. 

Particulars end appttsalton forms (relumBbh by April Bih, 1B8B) Bom the Registrar, 

The University, Manoheeter M13 9PL. Plaeae quote the appropriate rafarenn. 
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‘NEW BLOOD’ LECTURESHIPS 

Department of Agriculture and Horticulture 

The post la In the Crop Production Section of the Department, it is 
expected that the appointee would develop research In seed phys* 
lology, particularly quantitative studies of environmental effects on 
longevity, vigour, and genetic damage during processing end 
storage as they affect field performance and genetic conservation. 
(Ref. NB. 861) 

Department of Physics 

Applcants should have research experience In experimental inel- 
&Btio neutron scattering as applied to condensed matter physics. A 
strong neutron soatterlng group already exists at Reading and is 
actively Involved In research programs with Ihe new spallation 
source at the nearby Rutherford-Appleton Laboratory. (Ref. NB. 
862) 

Department of Food Science 

Reading has the largest Faculty of Agriculture and Food in the 
country. The Department ts primarily concerned with the study of 
the behaviour of food systems and is seeking to appoint a mac- 
nxnolecular biochemist or physlolst/rheologlst who Is Interested In 
Ihe Interpretation of physical properties of food systems In molecu- 
lar terms. (Ref. NB. B53) 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited from those with training In economics, 
Branca or accounting for a post generally concerned with the 
application of economics and/or accounting theory to finance and 
accounting, widely defined. Candidates either presently, or willing 
to become, interested In the economics of Information, the treat- 
ment of imperfect markets and the economics of organisations will 
be especially welcomed. (Ref. NB. 854) 

AlIttM appointments are from 1 0ctober 1966. Current salary 
8QdeCT,820 to £14,925 p.a. plus US&/U8DPS benefits. Fur- 
ther particulars for each post and application forms (2 copies) 
an available from the Personnel Offloer, University of Read- 
ing, Whlteknlghta, P.O. Boft 217, Reading, RGB 2AH, tele- 
phone (0734) 875123 ext. 220. Please quote appropriate Ref. 
No. doling date 18 April 1955. 


The American International 
College of London 


rSSL LECTURER II IN 

COLLEGE PSYCHOLOGY 


r The Queen’s University Belfast 

SIX ‘NEW BLOOD’ LECTURESHIPS 

and 

One Information Technology Lectureship 

‘NEW BLOOD' LECTURESHIPS 
BIO-ORGANIC CHEMSITRY/COMPUTING GRAPHICS 
_ Department of Pure and Applied Chemistry 

POWER ENGINEERING 
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GEOLOGY (REMOTE SENSING) 
Department of Geology 
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INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Department of Mechanical and Industrial Engineering 
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MOLECULAR PATHOLOGY 



ATOMIC COLLISION PHYSICS 
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INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY LECTURESHIP 
SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 



MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 
Perth, Western Australia 
External 8 tudle& Unit 

EDUCATION OFFICER 
(LIMITED TERM RENEWABLE) 

IhB moo Into* wbo Ml ba rexponsW* to lha Dfreotof o( External ShxflM, wfll work 
direotiywth Boodemto ataff oflhelMrereit/a Schoota ol EduoaBonand H raianO om- 
mmiMHon to olanolno tire external mode oflhalr coureoa and wtil ntooba expaclad to 
too In both tea external and lirtama) madaa. AppUcwfia ohouM 


ojrontfy offers two major (degree) programmes: this newDoalwlll 
gray to Important partln the Implementation of the projected i third 
“A major in Psychology and the consolidation of the existing 
counselling Certificate programme. 

AflPfcanla should have at least a Masters degree In Psychology 
«« substantial leaching experience, 
wlw will Include teaching a range of key courses In the major, 
curriculum development, programme supervision and academic 
tovlrfng of. students from /O nations, under the supervision of the 
wiakyial Chairman and the Academic Dean. 

SaB*! be determined by qualifications and experience and will 
SSSSl** Burnham F. E. range for Lecturer II. currently 7,543- . 
^2.098 but due lor review. 

m^her Information about the College and toe Division of Social 
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munloMon In planning tire Kteine! mode of Owlr ooureat ind will BtoobeaxcreClaiti to 
undartokB Rome lentfilng In both Ota external end Intamil modes. Applicant should 
ghoM evidence of experience In dittanoe aduoadon, I merest in the etudy praWwne of 
■iQlfft fri Btudenta ptriicularty Ihooa mirnnancimi tartWy.toudy, and a capacity tai 
acodomio rosearoh. (REF: 0/27 -pool tvsftoble from let July i &S0) . 

Further Information from Patrick Qulton, Director ol External Studies, phone; (09) S32 
2240. .... .... •,..;■/! •• - 

Ctosfre dote for MpUcations: tBtiiApifl IMS.- * • -‘i, j.j 

SohoolbfHufnsn'CMtirttfnlotrtlon ' ...‘j • '! 

LECTURESHIP IN CHINESE STUDIES 
(LIMITED TERM RENEWABLE) 

aa ; 

Closino date for applications: 30tii April 19S5. 

Ths two posttora above are offareti on ■ renswabte Hva yaw conireoi bails. 

School of 8oelal Inquiry 

LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY 

^SSSSSS; 
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University of 
Warwick ■: 

LECTURE8HXPS. 

■ INLAW . 

. Applirstioma ere' invited for 
on a or more Leeiitreehlpe In 
tire School or Law. tongtole 

October \ 


The Ametlcan Internationsl 
College ol London 

, . DIVISION OF MATHEMATICS, 
JMBBifc SCIENCE AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 

LECTURER II 
COLLEGE IN SCIENCE 

Applications are invited from well-qualified candidates for Ihe 
above post commencing In September 1 936. 

Applicants wtU be required to teach Physics and Chemistry lo a 
level roughly equivalent to Advanced Level and one of the two 
at a higher level to Freshmen and Sophomores following pre- 
engineering and pre-medical programs. 

Duties other than teaching will Include supervision of the 
science laboratory, curriculum development and academic 
advising ol students from over 70 nations under the supervision 
of the Divisional Chairman and the Academic Dean. 

Lenars of application, names of two referees and full curriculum 
vitae should be submitted by 8to April to: 

Dr. Robert E. Kuehn, 

Academic Dean, 

Richmond College, 

- Queens Road, 

Richmond, Surrey TW1 0 8JP 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Lectureship 
in Music 

Applications are invited (or a 
Lectureship In the Department of 
Music, which will become vacant on 
1st September. 1985. The < 

department's teaching Is unified by 
analytical Interests across, a wide \ 

historical spectrum; (or this 
appointment preference may be given 
to a candidate with special Interests in 
some pre-Classical field. 

Salary scale: £7520 x £470 to £14925 
per annum (under review). The Initial 
salary will depend on qualifications and 
experience but will be wtthln tha first 
seven points of the scale (maximum { 

£10330). 1 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. O. W. Potrtir, Staffing 
Department, The University, Hlgh- 
fleio, Southampton S09 5NH, to 
whom applications (I copies from 

1 U.K. eppltcmU) Bhould ba sent not 
liter man 15 April, 1985 quoting 
reference number 1BQ8/A. 

(02016a) I 
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- ;• . University of - 
■ Southampton . 

' . ComputlAB Sory|cd : • 

. 'EDUCATIONAL i ■ . 
SUPPORT ■ ) .‘ 

■ * - I Anpncatloi>B IT! tnVItaU for 1 
an edubatlanal . support _po«t 
within the UnivtuKy'i Carti- • 
putlng Snrvlaa, Ths auccaasrul 
applicant will he Involved, In 
tha davalopmant or idutallon- 
oJ maiorlala and tachnlctuos. 
UMlnfl computer batiad tachnol- 
ODV. Home expsrlancS In ra« 
■avant flalda la doalrabla. ■ 

The appointment will ba in 1 
th( rxriD* of £G, GOO • E] 0,330 
par annum an Grad a ID aca In . 
for 'Othar Related Starr* . Thn 
starting point will ba accord- . 

Ing to qualiricntlona and #*- 
parlenca. 

Further particulars may tie 
obtained from Mr C.N.'SeulI. 

The University. Southampton . 

SOS 5NH. to whom appllca^ 
tiona »S wplM) qlvlnp data or • 
bfrth, full curriculum vitae 
and namoa and addreaaea pi 
two raforoea iphould b» aent by 

HI 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne • 

Rnalstrar'B Office 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

AppI teat tana- are Invited 
from craduatoa for the poet ol 
Admlnistrottvs . Assistant ~ flu 
the Faculty of Medlcinn arc- 
t Ian of the RBfllatrnr'G Office. 


UNIVER81TY OF EAST 
ANGLIA 

Norwich 

LECTURER IN THE 
HISTORY OF I 
NON-WESTERN 
ART 

Applies (tons are invited fat a ‘Now Blood' 
tedureeMp in iho School ol Fine Arts and 
Music horn Graduates with a training in 
anttvopatogy with a domtnani intern t In tha 
material arts lad a of the cultural In which ha 
or alia la B a pad altai - with a bias towards 
Tribal. Pre-Oohmibian and Indian Ait. THi 
□oil to one of than allocated to tha Univer- 
sity under tha UOC'a 'New Blood' scheme. 
Although lha is poata aany la eohlng dullaa. 
IheJr primary role In tha enriy years la lot 
contribute eubatenlially to research. Candl- 1 


rfe ;)i 

1 i i- in; 

! ! :• IT: 

•ilf 

1 H: •: Ji , 

i }t;-. ; r, 1 

I #(,.;• f 


i '!:■:!{ 

i \\ni 

: •• 1 . 


1 their primary role In tha enriy yaare la la 
contribute substantially to research. Candi- 
dates ahould not ba more titan SSyeareol <>.- 
gga. Salary will be on tha scale £7.620 - 1 
C1ri.B2B par annum pint USS banafite ' 




Applicants nholild preferably 
iiavn had . ednilnlatretivti ex- 
perience In a UrUverelty-o 
otlmr educational es^pbllari 
•"-nt. The paat la concet-ni 
th o wlrlfl range or ectlvlfl 
including day to day Involve- 
merit in tlio underai'Bduate 


kww •— r*. . modlCPl curriculum and under 

the odpolntmenta w.tlbo .tudant adrol.elona 


ind *o a .temporary post or 
Mata for a ons-vasr for ahor- 
tor) period, at « point on tha 
scale according, to «njj 


' .th« namea of Jhrap refer •« . . . fclOBlna *t pta for race Jdt of. 


Salary will 1 be at l»n 
ndpfoprJate ■ point an ..'the., 
AdmlniatraUva- . drado IA 
seal a: I4.6QO ! CIS. 1 BO der 
annum, according to.anc. 
quallflcatlaria and exparlejlce. 

Further particulars may bo 
obtained, from the -Senior 
Assistant Registrar (Eatab 
tiahmentel. €F.P. 1. The Uni 
Vo ratty, a Kensington Terrace. • 
' HFPh Tyrtn NE l 
fRU. with whom applications 
_ S ’copies! . together with .She 
mmH and, actdrniai of, three 
refaraea, ahould be lodged dot 

IBM* - ~ 


(scale urxtei review} 

AppUcattoM (three copiaa) which 
should tMtuete a tu(l ounlwrium jittae. 
yrehidmg otiteof date GTttotn xEfvm# 
with lha namai and addraesae oiihtsa 
persona lo whom reference may be 
matte, ahould ba lodged with tha Esteb- 
flehmant Otfloar, Umvaratty of East 
Anglia, Norwich NR4 TU (taVephone 
Mira Ml 61 axt 2128) tiom whom furlhar \ 
Ipartteuiara may ba obtetnsd. not leteit 
1 than a May IMG. No forma ot applteMlon 1 


J’W,: j- . 

... Th& London School . .' 

■ of Edoriomioa ’ .- !: 

University of London ■■I." 

. LECTURESHIP . 

nvir'A^;.,.: • vv 

. Application* aro invi ted for 
appointment from l Octabai*. •• 
lwHB to ( lotturMhln In.Law 
wtth special , refarence to- . 
Proparty Law. 

Appointment will be on the 
■alary icale Tor lacturere of 
£7,920 to Cl 4. BS9 eyeer, plus 
£1,331 o year London Alio* 
wanes. In assessing tha start. 

Ind salary consideration will 
be plvao to qualifications, ago 
. end exparlanoa. 

Application forms and 
further particulars are avail- 
able. op receipt of a stamped, 
addressed envelope, from the 
Administrative Officer. H510/ 

THES. The London School of 

E conomic*. Houghton Street, 
and on WCBA 2AE. 

Closing date far applica- 
tions: 1 1 April 19S5. 

<926021 HI 


University of 
Warwick 

ERNST ANb 
. WHINNEY 
PROFESSOR 
OF ACCOUNTING 

Appltcntlona aro Invited for 
e new Professorship af 
Accounting recently estab- 
lished In the School or Indust- 
rial and Business Studies by n 
generous donation from Ernst 
and Whinney. 

The successful applicant la 
likely to have a . strong 
academic background; Indust, 
rlal/conilnercial experience: a 
reputation as n teacher: s 
sound research record and 
continuing research potential: 
and tha ability lo off or Im- 
aginative academic and admi- 
nistrative leadership In tire 
development of Industrial and 
business studies within ttre 
University. A professional 
account! no qualification 

would bs an advantage., 

Tiia appointment will ba 
SctoborU 1 *” ocl from 1 st 


i : !"ii 


i l!-‘j 

J U:\: 


5 "■ ’ -. 
1 • 

'• hi 

\ 

I -Hiv 


j.™. ....... alfoct Irani 1st 

. -October 19S8 or at a date to be 
agreed. 

.Further particulars are 
available from The Rents t far. 
University or. Warwick. 

S Coventry CV4 TAI quoting 
ererence No. Sa/A/BS/L. 
losing date Tor receipt or 

1 -*w Apr11 .( 
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Universities continued 




University of 
Surrey 

Deportment of Linguistic & 
International Studies 

LECTURER 

INLAW 

Applications arc Invited for 
■ Lectureship In Law tenable 
In the Department of Llnaula- 
Hc end International Studies 
from 1 September 1983. The 
successful cand Kioto will par- 
ticipate In the teaelilnn or 
English Law to students read- 
ins Tar a degree In Modern 
Language Studies and Law 
and will be required to teach 
Constitutional and Admin Is 
tratlve Law and either Can 
tract or Tort. An Interest In 
E 8 C Law and Public Interna 
tlanal Law will also be on 
advantage. 

1 Salary will be In the range 
of £7,320 to £14,023 per 
annum according to age, qual- 
ifications and ok perl once, 

K ith superannuation under 
SB conditions. 

Further particulars are 
available Tram the Academic 
Registrar (AAl, University or 
Surrey, Guildford, Surrey 
OU 2 3XH. or Tel: Oulldrord 
(0483) 371281 , Ext. «53. Ap- 
plications from men and 
women. In thfe farm of a 
curriculum vitee. Including 
the names and addresses of 
three r stereos, should be sent 
to the on mo address by 26 
April. 1BB9 nuotlnirtlie adver- 
tisement reference 3 7 1/TH ES/ 
1.138611) HI 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

CAREERS 

ASSISTANT 

Applications ere invited 
from graduates for a post or 
Careers Assistant to provide a 
caroora education programme 
tar undergraduates In certain 
aublect areas within the 
■ Faculties or Humanities end 

Natural Scloncea. Experience 
of careers work and a qual- 
ification In careers guidance 
preferred. Other work experi- 
ence with the more able, 
especially with graduates, 
would be uaeful. 

An appointment will be 
made at the appropriatepalnt 
4 , on the Admin la tratlve Grade 
1A scale: £6,600 to £12.130 
per annum. 

• Application farms end 

further particulars of the post 
will be sent upon receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope 
(» a l* 1 by the Personnel 

Officer, The Registry, The 
‘ University. Canterbury, Kent 

.' CTB 7N Z. pleaao quote rerer- 

1 * on Ul * 


Otago 
Dunedin, - 
New Zealand 

. . lecturerinlaw 

1 • ». . A 55l , »? tIan *.“ *3* Invited for 

Kid* 'BlSnaf' “-ft 

•P pl> [ n * ll “ at a higher level, 

. Trie law or Nhw Zealand la 
similar to the 
Enawid, with certain • 
■ m ®5/ncetlone, f so 

•• tbAt^l’PlIcanta whose training 
• h ^S boon whol- 

w PuiSlde New Zealand will 
, _ merit equal convideroiion, 

. annum. Senior Lecturer 
, NZ82T.088 to *84.367 pSr 

• annua;, with a bar at *30, 127 

SSI. addition a 

• .a»t-of-Uvina allowance will 

‘..flf.puq, t .' . 

-i : n Ji h S» L jS!! ir ?' r ' W|U h>vt the 

SK!i-Sf- p P* , MtUs4.,oa ■ 

trbl of the University Council. 


5*155: -pF' ^ 

Universities (Apple 
don Square , London wciH 

, 35Tl ilSr^y^Bor 

.din. New Zeeland 

■ i : i-iv.'i'-' ‘v: ■ • :■■■ " 


The University of 
Western Australia 
Perth 

UNIVERSITY 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

(POST-DOCTORAL) 

Two Research Fellowships 
will bo offered, to bo teken up 
In I BBS. Appointment will 
normally be lor two year* in 
the first Instance: Fellowships 
may be renowed for a third 
year, but only In competition 
with new applications. Fel- 
lows who ere appointed for 
two years In the first Instance 
•hall be required to Jain the 
Superannuation Bahama for 
Austral ten Universities 

( 8 SAU). The Fellowship* will 
be tenabla in the following 
academic departments for 
work In the broad nreoeatoted 
below: 

Agriculture (Agronomy) : 
The Influence of Plant Hor- 
monal on Cereal Ear Develop- 
ment. 

Classic* and Ancient His- 
tory : Establishment of Data 
Retrieval Procedure* for the 
Thesaurus Lineage Graecae 
Qata Bank. 

Mathematics : Non Linear 
Dynamical System*. 

Physics : Electron Scatter- 
ing In Atomic Physics. 

Zoology : Utilization of 
Mitochondrial DNA in Sys- 
tematic*. 

Thn Fellowships are In- 
tended for younger, occom- 

E llshad research workara who 
eva held a Ph.D. or equiva- 
lent qualification for not more 
Uinn five years and who by 

R ubllcatlon and in other ways 
eve demonstrated significant 
research capability; they are 
not normally available to Im- 
medlnto Ph.D. graduates of 
the University of western Au- 
stralia. 

Commencing salary will be 
within the range $A21,4ll - 
SABA. 328 per annum. The 
removal allowance for an 
appolntea from outside Au- 
stralia la currently a maximum 
of SA3.616. 

Applications In duplicate 
setting out full personal par- 
ticulars qualifications end ex- 
perience end the proposal far 
research during the tenure of 
the Fellowahlp should reach 
the Stnrring Officer, Universi- 
ty of Western Australia, Nad- 
I noils. Western Australia 

6009. by 30 April 1BB9. 
Copies of the principles gov- 
nlveralty Research 


Copies of the principles gov- 
erning University Research 
Fellowships are available 
rrojti thn Stuffing Officer In 
the Uqivorelty, or from the 
Secretary aeneral. Associa- 
tion or Commonwealth Unl- 

;k 


* “ramonwoaiin uni- 

IS EiaSSf 

— - . I i: •;*"'• • ' 

The University of 
Hull 

Deportment or Educational 
Studies 

'NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MORAL EDUCATION 

... Application* BrG invited for 
the above poor, tenable flroro 1 
, 8 5 3 i rro *" Bultabl 
’ experience- 
did e tea .(33. . year* of age 
tinder) wbb have oxpe-" — 


-Ilf • 

.^h;: 




__ Intarsat In 

personal/soclal/baalth educa- 
tion in schools. The person 
appointed will be expected to 
make a significant contribu- 
tion to the Department’s r*> 
searfili effort ®nd to partial 
bate (n Its teaching prog 
rtmras. 

t ,_.Pxl 2 r y eealei £7,320 to 
Mr.Wnum. plus UBS 
benefits. ; t 1 

Applicatloh« : (7 coples. one 
in tho cask or aftplloants from 
ovefaeas) giving details age. 
qualification and experience, 
together with the names of 
three referees, should ■ be 
lodged by 28 April 1983 With 
. 9/ricer. The 

’ ° r Hull, Hull HU 6 

TRJf from whom further per* 
• ruay *>• obtained. 

.192609)-- ui 


^efffcld 


University of 
York 

Deportment of Sociology 

Applications are invited ror 
the following lectureships: 

I. NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP 
IN THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

( reference 6/32 1 7 ) 

Applicants for thle lec- 
tureship, which la ' available 
from October 1 985, should 
have a background In natural 
science as well as research 
experience In the sociology of 
science. The person appointed 
will bn required to carry out 
BQOlaloglcel research on scien- 
ce ana technology end to 
develop courses fainted to this 
research far undergraduate 
and graduate students. Candi- 
dates should normally be 
under the age of 35. 

Salary within the lecturers* 
scale £7,390 - £14,923 per 
annum, with UBS. 

2. TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

t reference 6/32 1 9) 

Applications are Invited for 
s temporary lectureship In 
Sociology ror a period of one 
year from October 1983. Ap- 
pllcante with any ares or 
special Interest will be consi- 
dered. 

Salary within the lower 
pert of the lecturers' scale. 

Six copies of application! 
(one only from overseas 
candidates) with full curricu- 
lum vitae and naming three 
referees, should be sent by 
Friday 19 April 1883 to Reg- 
istrar's Department (Appoint 
monte), University of York 
Healing ton. York YOl SDD. 
Fleosa specify the post for 
which the application Is being 
made end quote the reference 
— — tbor. Further particulars 
available. (32393) HI 

University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Chemistry 

UGC 'NEW BLOOD" 
POSTS IN 
BIO-INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Candidates should have 
research Interests In the kine- 
tics and mechanism or reac- 
tions of met alio- enzyme*, In 
tho activation of email mole- 
cules end alkyl transfer reac- 
tions. In respiratory metnlla- 
oxldaeas and reductoHaa, In 
mstnl -directed (template) 
mac roc yell a synthesis, or in 
Ionic trnnaport and enzyme 
activation Involving Oroup I 

NO ' < NNB1 H Ion> ‘ RBfa r* nal 


• • should have. 

synthetic of molecules of 
biological significance, end be 

2 .Ti , h"L ,,, 1 .i 0 ho . ,D ,h# depart- 
ment build up interactions In 
research between chemists 
and biologists. Reference no. 
ru»4.. 

Applications are Invited Tor 
.the above paste tenable In the 
Deportment of Chemistry 
1 st October 1983. 
Candidates must bd under 33 
y®®** ° r “ 0 »- and not already 
holding tenured academic em- 

'achievement and should be 

•K»f r 5^ ? ut,,rB ,hB,r 

,OPm re- 
search objectives. In due 

ESmiT? th " Pfrjan appointed 
J*I } 1 JJ 5 ® expected to undertake • 
a normal level or undergradu- 
dte teaching In Chemlatry. 


. _7 h " aalery Will bo oh the 
OTSVEKF ^■ c ® 1 ® <£7.390 - 

£14,983, currently under re- 


view); 

placing 


appropriate 



, VV-* .prWAlfeS^;'- 

•LECrxifel: 

WBCOLpay . .. 

• Applications are Invited for - . 

. mofit of Botany ■ 

ogv 1 Tor q fixed 
- ysora from 1 8 ai 
-ureoce^, 


: mW BLOOD’ 

■ Orb Ihvfted foh 
the penaru 
* In the arts of 
nlmtlon Bpec- 
pertkular rs 
leap! the. 
end Id etas 

V jrillde wSi'bn 

i|".w ;• 'spec 



Which 

. Will Include S; description of 
.present racllinee/nd research 
.Interests in thb. department, 

bSX5.m“j?tT.,."ra*,u p *'E. 

' Ei22SiL I,uota l* 1 ® epproprlste 
; reference number. (32708) HI 

• University of . . 
Stirling % 

. Centre for japaneae Studies 

■ 1 LECTURER ' • 
IN JAPANESE 
STUDIES > 

’ * **' ThejHJst li 

.;tenabia for 3 years from'l 

•• **"le Bonk. Edinburgh * 
aneSets. f^Ji penk; 
and Murray Jolt 

(Europe) 


The University of 
Lancaster 

ESRC Information 
Technology A Education 
Programme 

Applications ora Invited ror 

"administrative 

ASSISTANT 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


with the above Programme for 
e period of three years. Post A 
will be within the first six 
paints of Administrative IB 
salary scale (£6.600 - £8.920) 
and Post B will be on the 
Research Ranee ID salary 
scale (£6.600 - £8,920). 

Both poata will be filled by 
persons experienced In the use 
of modern information sys- 
tems though detailed training 
will be given as required. 
Successful applicants will 
work with the Co-ordinator 
or the Programme tn estab- 
lishing snd maintaining effec- 
tive communication, manage- 
ment and support ror *n ex- 
tensive range of projects In 
various parte of the U.K. over 
the next three years. 

For further particulars end 
application form, please write 
to the Establishment orrice 
(quoting reference LI 73/B end 
stating for which post you are 
applying), University House, 
Ballrlgg, Lancaster LAI 4VW, 
where applications (six 
copies) naming three referees 
should be sent to arrive not 
later then 22 April 1883. 
(32621) HI 


Oxford 

St. John’s College 
VISITING 

SENIORRESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

The President end Fallows 
Of Bt, John's College Invite 
applications for a Visiting 
Senior Research Fellowahlp 
for the academic year 1986- 
87, or part thereof. The Visit- 
ing Fellowship la intended to 
offer a scholar of outstanding 
distinction. either from 
abroad or rrom the United 
Kingdom, an opportunity to 
pursue his or her own study or 
research as a member of the 
College, The Fellow will be 
expected to reside In Oxford 
during term, and would be 

S lvan roams in Collage with 
is right to lunch end dine free 
of charge. A email net, at a 
moderate rata, could be made 
available for a married 
Fellow. 

Applications should be 
addressed, not later than the 
30th April 1983, to the Senior 
Tutor, St. John's Collage, 
with a statement of the re- 


University of 
Exeter 

LECTURESHIP 

INPHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates with research 
Interests Jn Chemical Physics 
for a Lectureship in Physical 
Chemlatry tenable from 1 
October 1883. Applications 
from ges-phaac epectroaoop- 
tata ere particularly encour- 
aged. This Is e New Blood 


----- ■ MOTT U1UUU 

appointment, to bB eligible 
for which applicants must nor- 
mally he leas than 33 years of 
age. 

... The salary will be within 
ft®, Lecturer scale £7.320 to 
£14,823 per annum (piu* uss 
membership), with placement 
appropriate to age end experi- 
ence. 

■ Further particulars avall- 
tti®. Personnel 
orflce. University of Exeter. 

SUUiSL-F* 4 4 .Q7i to whom . 
applications (eight, copies; 
oversea* ■ candidates- .one- 
copy), including the names of 

A-^Sr- "s 80. quoting 

HI 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

CHAIR 

OF PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are Invited for 
the Choir of Philosophy rrom 
candidates whoso special field 
of Interest is preferably In one 
of the central arena of Philoso- 
phy. The Chair la vacant and 
the appointment will take 
effect on 1st October 1B8S. 

Salary will be on the 
Professorial range. Mem- 
bership of a University super- 
annuation scheme will be re- 
quired. 

Further particulars may M 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Newcastle upon 

S /no, 6 Kensington Terrace, 
ewcaatle upon Tyno NEl 
7RU, with whom applications 
(15 copies) giving the names 
of not more than three re- 
ferees must be lodged not 
later than 26th April 1B85. 
Candidates from outside the 
British Isles may submit one 
.copy. (32598) HI 


University of 
Stirling 

LECTURESHIP 
IN RETAILING 

In the Department of Business 
Studies 

The appolntea will teach on 
the new MBA postgraduate 
programme end established 
undergraduate programme, 
and will be expected to contri- 
bute to the raaaarah activities 
in the Institute ror Retail 
Studies. The post Is tenable 
for 5 years In the first Inst- 
ance. 

Salary will be within the 
scale £7.320 - £14,923 (aub- 
Jeot to review from 1.4.83). 

Further particulars are 
available from the Secretary, 
University of Stirling, Stirling 
FK9 4 LA. Tel: 0786 73171, 
Ext. 2314, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent before 1 9 
April 1988. (32707) HI 


University College 
Dublin 

Applications are invited far 
the following full-time 
academic appointments to 
commenae In Autumn, 1983: 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURER/ 

COLLEGE 

. LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT 
OF ETHICS 
AND POLITICS 

Candidates should have an 
Interest In one or more of the 
following areas: 

a) ancient and medieval phi- 
losophy. 

b) natural law. 

- c) applied ethics. 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURER/ 
COLLEGE 
LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT 
OF LINGUISTICS 

®w«®«®®ru1 candidate 
will be expected to teach and 
research In several areas of 
generative grammar. 

..Salary Beales: The current 
Lector er i ** 

Sfi3;8§i-. c ,?M???a^? ,urori 

'Entry point' on the rolevant 
scale will be mado In accord- 
ance with qualifications and 
25 p ? r /? n 5 B ’ Th ® rtf la a non- 
contributory pension scheme. 

_ , • Application . Procedure: 
Prior to application, furtlior 
information (including np- 
Pllcation procedure) should be 
obtained from the Baoretary 
end Burear, University Caf. 
‘“BO- BelfleU). Dublin 4T Tole- 
phohe enquiries: 603244, Ext. 
4o 1 • 


!EK ■°to E whoni . Date*! The closing 

Wit. copies;' S2* , ;?/“L p ‘' 0Blpto ^ om P , " ted 

lldatee- .one- Kf,VR5. tlo S5 ot®! Bthlca and 


la*knt*-nfe? S 





' • ^candidate 

, ffigaywasaai'e'-S: 

.'JRf<eSes2fiLBp&B' • ••-•jf- -n-c.ji;__„- 


- The University of 
Leeds 

' Department of Linguistics and 
, •_ phonetics 

„ A.ppl|c«fclorio nre Invited for 
'■ aveJlebJe for ® 

■.■..ssSsMurar- sbsa 

appointed ,wqu| 6 be required 

quslificaitloa endaxperlonae 


mi buiuuiaica 

jPP lcetmne are: Ethics and 
fS« ,0 9 Thursday; 2nd May, 
1983, ..Linguistics • Thursday, 

2nd May, 1889. (32600) HI 

\ . Thetiniversity of 
Sussex 

Cognitive Studies Programme 

THREE _• 
LECTURERSHIPS 
- m ARTIFICIAL . 

Int£ £ ^ ^^V^InArSjSc mi r 

SSJ gS, m SS?n^ 

ProBramme in the 

!2t olStobl? 0 ! BM 5 ‘ anM " tr ° m 


Thti ffrat, 'position 1 * a 

Vtalon. The other 
POVftlahe ere one 8- year end 


Salary' twill b« mim. Vt.* ’ M within. A1 for 

the two 


hi foyiUwo Pba- 


front two Pba- 

“•'Sip"".*: 




th2"5^Ji p S, ,yl J? a #or :®l*har or 
tnp two temporary ppeltlone. . 

J Miami*- :Wui • be' on the 

'faRtiS'-tiS**: 

’ RTVi! p™®! Suoeex House 
° i V ? r ! lty ° r Su*aex, Pel 
, SHI;. B rlflh*on BN1 &RH. 

•? So^^p^leM. “ ppl,oat,Dn - . 

--..ft* addreeaad to 


U “assr rf 

•NEWBL00D- 

lectureships 

LECTURESHIPS 

IBBS^whl^Tava 1 ^.^ 
yohed under 35J*'N 
Scheme to encoiu^-, lo S£ 

appointment of youHo ?. ' •» 

SrSrS 

Although the" poeu wlll*^ 
teaching duties, their UrtaK 
role In the early 

SaSS5SR buiB 5 
DBpa SJSSiS^ 

(ref. JF) : 

. Application# **ra lava*. 

^veterinary g^,,.^ 

Lecturer 
in Farm Animal 
Welfare 

The eucceeeful candidate wiu 
be expected to d*» e i^ 
teaching end research m £ 
study of alternative huibm«! 
■T® terns for form anlmi]»53 
(2) techniques whieTradiS 
or pre-empt strssMi to an In! 

prior to "s 


A young 

Electronic Engineer 

ia required to work wilt 
research teams flwalotLki 
distributed IntelUgaat Lninnv 
mentation systems. The De- 
partment wishes to atnnglhM 
Its expertise in tr*r»aii«r 
technology and In alactrODV 
signal conditioning by e* 
appointment of a Lacturar 
who will conaontrat* an re- 
search Initially. Tha riiHKt 
i* directed towards dsvriofl. 
Ing new InatrumenlaUoc m- 
tern* which exploit cor*- 
munlcatfooe tstndvui, 
knowledge englnearlng, da- 
trlbuted oomputlno amflmiH 
proceealng to achieve elanin- 
cant Improvements In procto 
automation. 

Tha research 1s well lunded 
by SERC/Alvey end rampulu 
like DP Research La bo r* tart « 
and Smiths tnduitrlaa. TM 
Department ha* now bin 
awarded a 'New Blood' post 
to enhance Its research buab 
this expanding end Important 
area of anginssrlns. Appli- 
cant* must bB able to Ictegntn 
with an aedva research tea*, 
be of high intellectual callfett 
and unlimited energy 

Department or MsthemitK* 

1. Applied Mathematic* 
(ref.JCl)i 

Appl lent ion* are amulll «> 
build tha rasearen of m 
group In Ruid dycuit/t z- w 

f (articular, speclelWibajJ 
Inonr methematlu. J*"*** 
waves, geophyelosl nuWor“t 
mice or computadooaljna® 
dynamics are welcom* ™ 
apply. • ■ 

2. Theory of 
Computation 
(rer. JC2)i . - 

wfU.bt 


made in the general 
applications of T^" 1 * 
login to computer 

Whilst preference^ wM 

given to aandidstss w ' ,n u 

field, applicants wrWo®^ 

mathematical fiLi wlU 
tlcnl computer sdenee "j 
aleo be considBred' 
rase arch record_l» 


and tho euccp'irul 
will bo expected to ohewj; 
lectures In our M.8M* ,UT, Jrf 

«TSr C “impuWn.. 

(ref. TXJ) . 

of n 


Studies F-r, 


>uloy, Cognitive 


work on the neurw 1 ., ^ 
principally on . 

I. 


cop tor ^ 

complement the wqnjf *nd 
nine I Bfura-palholoaic^. 

neuro-chemloai ■ 

fflBSrS 

Wlllcock, 

Medicine < c ® re M a ^n«r (T“- 
at French iey HoM«“ . 
Bristol 363636). 


Deportment c(S |4 ' Bp 

■dbMEbas 

syr«ra* , VS» - - ¥ 

Medi°‘ne)i ’ •- -. 

BrUtol ’,fi6B . n**i j_ W 

P(£ASE MENTlOl* 

THE 

T.H.E.S 

AiivwitfnaBMgNTP^, 


Universities continued 


University of 
Bath 

School of Management 

PLACEMENTS AND 
PROJECTS OFFICER 

To manage the finding and 
o Deration of Industrial place- 
ments and fine! year projects 

i£r undergraduate manage- 
ment student*. The person 
-anointed must understand 
t£e need* of both firmB and 
students end hence will be 
likely to have a good degree or 
nroreialonal quallflcatton and 
managerial experience. Ideal- 
ly that porson will have 
proven ability^ in pareonnel 
placament and liaison be- 
tween organisations. 

The appointment will In- 
itially be Tor 2 yearn on 4 days 
a week basis on e sslary up to 
EI0.330 pro rats £8,264 for a 
4 day week. 

Further particulars end an 
application form may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, University of Beth, 
Bath bA« 7 AY quoting refer- 
ence number 83/40. 


Cloetnt 

1985.(325 


date 1 6th April 
11) HI 


University of 
Bath 

LECTURER 

INCOMPUTING 

MAN-MACHINE 

SYSTEMS 

The Computing Group, 
School of Mathematic*, has 
been swarded an Information 
Technology lectureship In 
man-machine systems. Appli- 
cant* may be from any com- 
puting background relevant to 
me study of the man-machine 
Interface. Candidate* should 
either have demonstrated 
potential or should have e 
proven ability In research. 
Person* alroady holding 
permanent appointments In 
Unlverattle* In the United 
Kingdom ore not eligible for 
appointment. 

Salary within the rartga 
£7.320 • £14,823. 

Further particular* and 
uralkaUon form* may be 
obtained -from the Personnel 
Officer, University or Beth, 
lam BAS 7AY quoting refer- 
ence number 89/4 1 . 


University of 
Exeter 

Depertmant of Franc): * 
Italian 

Q* v£iS , m * PO ,nv,lod ror 

LECTURER 

infrench 

cSJBMTSL OMobar 1 BBS . 
total J! ho H. la b ® epoclal- 
S5JJW»wrt French ian- 
Mori Jr ' In tultil- 

UaguiMe ,n i52S t ,n modorn 
•dvaateSS^ h * nn In,portnnt 

lb* nSWSJ salary with 


^PUMilmiB fS*^**' j 10 whom 
dale. tHS , i® sopie*: candl- 

• fitea«-?sss*rO ?? py) 
^l”(53H§J» n ° r0 ^ eron H °f 

University of 

Canterbury 

New Zeal and * 

nJJECTURER 
' ^CHEMISTRY . 

Ss^®to^*KiRl* lnv i ted r ® r 

OtWrSSnt P ?S l<l ?!L ln . th « 

■ V**«PKilnfn,i. of - Ghemletry. 

v £ ni b " m ®®® 

; sTS&ff^ttSjj^Wtry or 

S»**Js 1 from^G»lfSJ urBrB *■ 1 
to 

. 'Wleer onqum. 

• AhnKk...' . ■ >. 


^liainDniversity 


.f^ps^ucsaasr 

£7.320 - 




Goldsmiths* College 
University of London 

School or Education 

TWO POSTS 

c m?£^ CTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for 
1 "? ““W®_ poets with err set 
from let September 1988. 

^... Th £ ®ucceasful candidates 
win. between thorn, be re- 
■ponelble for covering the 
work In the following areas: 

ol' M* th8m **l c * Professional 
Studies on the Primary B.Ed. 
Degree Course. 

2. Mathematics Curriculum 
Studies on tho Primary B.Ed. 
Degree Course. 

3 . Contributions to Computer 
Education Courses through- 
out the Sohool or Education, 
but In particular at the Prim- 
ary B.Ed. level. - 
*■ Prlnclplea end Methods of 
Mathematic* Teaching on the 
PoBtaraduete Secondary 
Teacher'e Certificate Couree. 

Candidates must be qual- 
ified taachera, with recent and 
relevant experience of 
teaching mathematics In Prim- 
ary or Secondory School. One 
appointment will bo full time 
to the Primary B.Ed. Course 
end the other will be divided 
equally between the Post- 

S 1 ^.®®*® Secondory end the 
.Ed. Courses. 

The B.Ed. le e University of 
London award end la a new 
degree programme. The Post- 
graduate Secondary Certifi- 
cate Couree le long estab- 
lished. Both courses depend 
heavily on close links with 
local school*. 

The i salary wtll be on the 
ecale £8,386 X la increments 
to £14.166 p.a. Inclusive of 
London Allowance. 

Write for further details to 
the Senior Assistant Registrar 
(Personnel). University of 
London, Obldsmithe' Collage, 
New Cross. London SEi 

SNWby 3rd Aprl| 1985. 

(32703) HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of English 
• Language St Literature 

“NEW BLOOD” 
LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited lor 
■ Lectureship to be associated 
with research towards an edi- 
tion or Johnson's "Diction- 
ary". Candidates should nor- 
mally bo seed 33 or ln*a and 
should hove well -established 
Interests in IBtli century lan- 
guage and/or literature: ex- 
perience In editing, lexlconre- 
phy' or 'computer studies' 
would be advantageous . 

Salary on tho scale £7,320— 
£14,923.. . . . 

Application* (six copies), 
naming three referees, should 
bo sent by 19th April 1983 to 
the Assistant Registrar 
(Arts), University of Birming- 
ham, P.O- Box 363. Birming- 
ham BIS 2TT. from whom 
further particular* may be 
obtained. (32716) HI 


Joint Appointment 
betweenBerkflhire 
Education Authority 
‘ and the 

School of Education 
University of Reading 

For Septorttber 1988. A 
well qualified ■' 

ENGLISH/DRAMA 

TEACHER 

with eucceaeful 5® oc M®_®* t t " 
orlence end an ectl ye I nterest 


Fellowships 


m 


student* In &iOU«n. bxpst* 
enaa In teaching Oram® ®"®.. 
English Language at different 
levels will bo on jdvnritaa®^ 
For a three year P®H®{», "Sir 
of the *uoee**rul cdhdloatee 
time will be ,®5 h S°i • 

half univeralty-bosed. Thar* 
after tho appointment Win uo 

with the LEA alone. 

! Scale 3. Burnhem. 

iT-flggjasLS S&gg 

deeding, Wfutokniflht*. £0. 

Box iljj .heading R06 ^» 

Tell W 7 *?* SJ a Ref’ Blifl/83 ' 

. please quote £*£■■ H U 1B as 

Closing date 19. April 

University of 
Durham 

Deportment of Mathematical 

Science* , . 

LECTURESHIP 

IN STATISTICS 

Application* are Invited ror 
a tNew Blood’ Lertureohlp in 
Statistics,' tenable frotn ' 
October 7 8®® ■ Proferenca tn*v 
he given to epplfcante j^S^** 
research Interest* ere Ih-Bpe- 
itlal Statletlce. 

£, 4 %t 5 s‘.s , i sr *’ 7 : l, “ ! . 1 

n-asTsssAjSa' 

request* Tor farther pqracm 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of English 

newbloodpost 

IN VIKING STUDIES 

ihi^ p i*i lc “, t,on ® * ro Invited far 
, ■Ppolntmenl in which 

Mula'i? wlM b ® *x Parted to 
ro ,*® a "h on viking 
SJ,H In™. 0 "!'. n 2 111 midlands. 

"f? 1 ! 1 ln tho teaching of 
SSSf. "Indents in tho Unl- 
£5™ 1,y : Applicants should 
2®^, A “0®®d philological 
or ? M English and 
Q! d Noraa and soma training 
* p0 ^ Bnc ? ,n v, klnn history 
and archaeology. 

-- »® lary_wiH be within tha 
range £7.320 - £14,923 per 
annum, 

Pertlculere and 
application forma returnable 
"g* l®t° p then 15th April 
198S, may be obtained from : 
The staff Appointment* Orric- 
or, University of Nottingham, 
Nottingham 

oB? 7 »«5PiiJ BrBr ® nc ® "umber 

987 ..(32634) HI 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Engl neer Ing 

LECTURESHIP 
IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Application* ore Invited for 
the ebovo post. The Depart- 
ment conducts courses, re- 
search and industrial consul- 
tancy across e wide spectrum 
Of activities, embracing civil, 
mechanical and electrical en- 

f lnosrlnp. Tho post ia within 
he civil group. Commence- 
ment date by arrangement. 

Candidates must have a 

R ood first degree and should 
avo s higher degree and/or 
corporate membership af the 
Institution of Civil Engineer*. 
No field of interest I* ex- 
cluded, but application* 
would bs particularly wel- 
come from candidate* with an 
actlva research Interast In one 
or more of the aroae: theory 
and design or structures, 

J eotachnlcs, or civil englneer- 
ng construction. 

Salary will be on the 
Lecturer scale £7,320 
£14,923 per annum with 
appropriate piecing. 

Further particulars and 
application farm* from Tha 
Secretary. The University. 
Aberdeen, with Whom ap- 


Instituteof 
Education 
University of London 

Department ur child 
Development and Educational 
Psyrhalony 

LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
(CHILD 

DEVELOPMENT) 

Required from I September 
1B8S on a full-time baale for 
one year In the rirst Instance. 

Applicants should have 
experience In Preechool/Prlm- 
ory Education and strengths In 
developmental social 

psychology. 

Salary on Lecturer saale 
£7.320 - £14.925 plus Cl .233 
London Weighting. 

Further particular* and 
application forms from Mary 
Orlffln, University or London 
Institute or Education, 20 
Bedford Way. London WCIH 
0AL quoting rer TL/CDEP. 
Completed applications re- 
qulrad by 16 April. (32701 )H1 


University of 
Exeter 

Department of Engineering 
Sclunre 

LECTURER 
IN ENGINEERING 
SCIENCE 

Tho department which Is or 
tha unlflad-Diialnaerlng typo 
provides courses far both 
three A four year engineering 
degrees. A lecturer In sought 
having a major Intorest in 
Information Technology and 
It* applications to pursue de- 
velopments in these topics In 
teaching end roaonreh. 

Salary will be within the 
range £7,320 - £10,720 par 
annum on the scats £7.520 - 
£14.923 per annum. 

Further particular* avail- 
able from; The Personnel 
Ofrice. University of Exeter, 
Exeter EX4 4QJ to Whom 
applications (6 copies, over- 
seas candid Dies 1 copy) giving 
tho names of 3 referees should 
be sent by lBth April 1983, 

S uatlna reference number 
413.(92636) HI 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
and the UNIVERSITY OF 
COMPUTING LABORATORY 

CEGB RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


«rs inviied tor * CEOB Bwsrcn FWb-ahp in Numeted AndrUs ard iti epcfcedon to 
tht phyiical science) and srahesAg to b* lunded t>y Bn Gsrtisi DMitoty QiMWing 
■U n Harthxif Cdugs 

rowvoh mpMkace. «4> M bawd in me 

wUbeiMadaM with erfilng ratujth 

CEOB HMoilIl *nd to «#•* up lo s 



Polytechnics 


ADurUeen, wjtn wriom Qp- 

f illcatlons <2 coplot) should be * 

s^ d «. by 13 Apr " ,98 A Grants 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURER 

INECONOMICS 

Applications era invited far 
a Lectureship In the Depart- 
ment af Economic*, in any ’ 
field of Economics or Econo* 
mle History. The aucceaaful 
applicant should hold a post- 
graduate qualification (n Eco- 
nomics and will be expected to 
tateh at both undergraduate 
and graduate level. The de- 
partment he* We 1 1 -developed 
research strength In several 
areas of Economic* and Eco 
nomlc History; preference 
will be given to candidates 
who con give evidence or 
reernrch performance or 
potential. 

The .appointment will be 
m®de initially on tha first six 

S aint* of tha Lecturer scale, 
urrently £7,320 - (£9.860) - 
£14,825 p.a. 

Further particular* and 
application forms can bB 
obtained from The Registrar, 
University of Warwick, 

BSSK 

s; 

(82383) HI 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Department of ' 
Administration 

Application* ere. InVIted 
Trom student* who possess or 
expect to obtain e-gaod hpnr 
ours classification, for* ran 
search degree* In the flelds:pf 
organisational ■ anefy* la and 

B ubllc policy and admlnisrra- 
on within the Department of 
Administration. Members of 
the Department are. active In 
many rsaearoh fields mriud- 
Ingi pi-ganlsstional analysis 
policy analyst* > thn human BIT 
social orfecta of now teohnolc 
ay. telecommunication® orgo 
nisation, orgenlsatlonal do 
vciopmont, local pbvornmont . 
atudles, ' central-local -reia 
tlon* in Brltom and franco, 
Scottish government, ur®*® 
renewal schemes end ponce 
studies. 


The Royal Society 

SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS 
... GRANT. ‘ . 

plications - for_ ;gr*uiM 
c flrat oflptmeftt 5r th®' 

, rio Publication* Grant 

for 1980 ara now inVitad *na 
should be made not later then 
23 May 1985 on form* obtain- 
able from the Executive 
Secret 


assistance or 
Heat lane In th 
dom, particularly, but not 
exclusively, those of scientific 
socle t lee and Institutions. 

Applications are receivable 
only from socialise end In- 
stitution! In tha United King- 
dom and Individual* of British 
nationality. (32607) 


Candidates 'Wishing to coni 
duct research IA these or 
related ereae aliould appbr no 
later than Sth April. 1888 
giving rull ■ ■ 

experience tod ttt a ®n d "JJ'J[“® 
Ing an add re** end telephone 
number where they m «1 be 

s ' *rS' 


wafsarj&K 

Bottenrow. Glasgow °* 0 
(32709) ' ,? 

: 

WHEN REPLYING TO 

/SvERTISEMKNIS 


Personal 


IMMBDIATE ADVANCES £100 
to £90.000. Wrlttan terms on 

HI TO SALA^KIIO WOMlli', 
m *30 w Sled eemit»®yi 


Holidays and 

/Accommodation 

'Sn, , «.Jsr d sa. o r r .? 

ATOL966 B. efa lully bbndeJ 
wllh • V1"M 

.■ * . ' t i 1 . . 

atel'if r: Tel: (01 J 7° s ^ tgj 



GLASGOW COLLEGE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


The College is apotylachnlc type Institution ol advanced higher 
education which wU Da designated a Scottish Canlra I tnatlluUon 
hom September 19B6. 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY IN 
BUSINESS 


i !i 

j tjlj; lj;| 

' :b ! ji 

i p ! 

j jli 1 - i| 

rwn 


■. 'I'-.it 

;l ' .i; t i: 


LECTURER f A’ 


The College is dev sloping further penetration of Information 
technology Into course curricula In the bualn aaa area end seeks 
to appoint additional stall to assist In thlsdavatopment. Applica- 
tions are Invited from graduate IT professionals with a qualifica- 
tion and/or background In one or more of the toKowing areas. 

It Organisation and methods and administrative systems 
assign. 

11) Telecommunications (with particular relevance towards 
office communications systems) . 
nn Computer data processing systems daBlgn. 

Iv) Microcomputer B/mioToproceasor a end their eppfl cation, 
v) Office systems end their associated technologies. 
.^Salary; £&tfS~ej 9,777 (Bbi) £19, TOT ~ — ' - 

Application forme from the Eatibllihments Offloar, 
Glasgow College of Technology, Cowoeddens Rood, 
Glasgow 04 DBA (tel: 041 332 7090) 
to be returned within 14 days of / 

the appearance of this 
Bdver1i8oment. 

Edward MlUar 

Director of Education . , 


' < i !'•■•! •; 5- 


i : 

1 -.it 
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■ . 1 . ». 
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ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. ABERDEEN 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

LECTURER IN 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

BEHAVIOUR 

Piychotogy graduBte with appropriate postgraduate 
qwattcaBon and/or experience tn buelness for nonoura 
.degree and postgraduate courses and participation in 
research, 1 consiitency, short course ana administrative 
.adivJttea of the School. 

Selaiy range £8. 368-Cl 3,718 per annum. 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Detslta from Secretary. Robert Gordon’s Institute ol 
Technology, Schoolmtl, Aberdeen, AB9 1FR. (0224 
033611). (020144) 


. .. CITY OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

Head of Department 

Grade V Office Technology and Administration 

; £ 17*136 to £ 18,915 

Rapid chinaej (n office cedinofofy arid sdminhtniive work are reflected In 
cauttet ofrerad by this Department, 

We how Make dynunte, academk; leader with thorough undemanding of 
current changes In both offke •dmlnfsiradon and the management of 
mionnation, (o cdnUnue 'the development of the curriculum. 

Candidate* vdth appropriate commercial and teaching experience are 
imrtted to write for further particulars of this challenging p«rt, and an 
WS?? iWtaff 1 Records OffTcer, Oty of London Polytechnic, 
1 17/1 19 HGundsdhch, London EC3A 7BU quoting ref. 85/21. 

Completed apfdJcatfon forms to be reaimed by |2 April 1 985. 

(070113) 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION S UPITLEMENT * JT * 


Polytechnics continued 


| 


Management 

-Dean: 7 

^acidity, 

OMayement 

£24,348 

(Vice Principal - Group 12 j 


The Faculty at present consists of four Departments fAccounting 
& Finance, Business Studies. Economics and Economic History, 
Management) and a School of Business Information Technology. 

• There are approximately 1 3 1 full -time staff and I BOO 
rrm** full-time equivalent students. Degree, post- 

/ / graduate, BTEC and professional courses are 

T JJ SqJ offered In many of these areas 

•'*'1'' The position of Dean Is at Assistant 

f UJ. Director level and. accordingly, the Dean 

'p'LPJ/fyfs / v win be expected to contribute to such 

^ cross-Polytechnic management 

. _ > , functions as are required by the Director. 

Candidates should have extensive teaching, 
research and industrial experience and be able to 
IB provide the leadership appropriate to this senior 

GrouD 1 2 ) position. Ref IW224. 


The Department offers a number of courses both full-time and 
part-time, including Honours degrees In Applied Biological 
Sciences, MIBrol, FIMLS, HMD Applied Biology and HNC In 
i/ AS Medical Laboratory Sciences, also Biology as a 
-/fltrjT til principal subject in the Combined Studies 

Wy Honours degree. There are 37 teaching staff. 

'A- jb 7116 Heacf of Department is responsible for 

A mLS€4&U/S44MGM4*i the acade ™ (c leadership of the Department 
fj , / 9 s / (p , and for the effective management of its 

/SifM/WjJSYjJs - 5taff,n 9 and resources. Applicants should 

possess high academic qualifications and 
Grade VI F 1 7 3 07 eta nn 3 P roven record of achievement In applied 
JOHN^DALTON FACULTY^F^CHNOLOGY 


IJr further particulars and an application form, returnable 
by 1 9 April 1 985 send a self addressed envelope, quoting 
the appropriate reference number to the Secretary, 
Manchester Polytechnic, All Saints, Manchester M15 6BH. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

Manchester Polytechnic 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
Academic Administration Department 



(RESEARCH) 

Ref; A PC 6/85 

!^ 9 ®? ,ar y ^ nc l Conditions: Scale 6 
£ 8 , 532 :- £ 9,1 14 p.a. 

• will be head, of the.. 'Research 1 

■; ^“^whlch Is concerned with administration of research 
a^d matter8 ' rea ^reh degree registrations. ' 

-responsibility for the Polytechnic- 
Prospectus and related documents. ' ■ - " 

Pf 8 ? 0 appointed will be a graduate, 
or possess degree equivalent qualifications. 

k™J l iSfL det ^ , i 8 ^ a PP licatf °h forms please call our M 
‘ W'^kphone Answering service (0632323120) or write 

f S^ ,?C !v P !; a a - 10 Mrs ‘ Mnda Morris, Admin. 
NawoetsUa ..Upon Tyne Polytechnic, 
Newcastle Upon Tyne, NE1 

theref !^^^^ 6 ^ f0m)S 8h0Uldba quoting 
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Lecturers in Education 

Opportunities at all levels in an 
expanding Department. 

Bristol Polytechnic's Education Department Is currently entering an exciting new chaw 
In Its development. H 

The Departmentalready offers a wide rangeof initial and In-service courses of teacher 
education, and Is now developing Diploma and Higher Degree courses. 

As a result we are now seeking several Lecturers to Join us In Septemberof this vear 
All candidates should possess an advanced qualification In education, have teachlne 
experience In a relevant curriculum area, and be actively Involved in research. * 

PRINCIPAL LECTURERS 

Education Studies 

Candidates, who should be experienced In teacher education, must have a substantial 


Curriculum Studies (Primary Education) 






education but applicants with teaching and research experience Iriearly dill 
education, science, environmental studies, expressive arts, mathematics or special 
educational needs within the primary school curriculum will be particularly welcome. 
Reference LI 58. 

LECTURER HVSENIOR LECTURERS 

Educational Studies 


H uamu.auoii» in psycnoiugy, pnuosopny or sociology 
of education, and must also be able to demonstrate a commitment to teaching outside 
their disciplines In a range of professionally relevant and Issue-based courses. Primary 
school teaching experience will be an advantage in th Is post. 

Curriculum Studies (Primary Education) 

The need Is for someone with recent primary sdiool teaching experience and particular 
interests In one or more of the following areas: early childhood education-, expressive 
arts (indud ng movement), science, mathematics, environmental studies (Including 
geography) and special educational needs In the primaiy school. Experience of anti- 
racist and antl-sexist teaching strategies In the primary school will also be welcome. 

Curriculum Studies (Secondary/Further Education) 

Applicants should have experience of teaching and research on pre-vocatlonal 
education and/or the pastoral curriculum. The oerson a ■ • r 


f Increasing! 


reacn on initial ana in-service course 
policy and provision In these areas ol 
secondary and further education. 

Special Educational Needs 



|®havk3uroraisafferied pupils In ordinary schools. Applications from candidates 
MM|J|^|g^a^^&U^rsfi & on.thA.psy,cholQBtcai aspects of education will be 

Craft, Design and Technology Education 

? miior , contribulto ? to the training of CDT teachers within the BEd 
0 a5° urses - Applicants should be able to make a particular 

SStttmSMHaSSff** a " d * 

Mathematics Education 

^°^db«ableto contribute to courses an (he teaching of mathematics and 

□SttSSKS ‘ ch0 ° l PUR||! - ° f 

Reference L159 

SL £11,175 - £13,128 (Bar) - £14,061 per annum 




Cknlrig date for all applications 10 April 1985, • 

Please quote reference number In all communications. 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 




AU. adyertfofinieqtfl 

are subject to 1 the 
- condifione of 
acceptance bf fcn® 


copies of whioh 
available 6n ■ reqiwd 



jjjE times higher .. 

Polytechnics continued 


department of management & 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS 

Ref 8L Bu». 

The department is seeking to fill a vacancy In one of Its five 
Economlca posts. The successful candidate will be expected 
to contribute to the teaching of Introductory end advanced 
Economics on e range of full and pert-time courses. 

Applications are Invited from candidates with relevant 
qualifications, research Interests and teaching experience In 
applied Industrial economics or in maoro-economlcs. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

FOUR POSTS OF LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

Following a period of expansion in the Faculty of Educational 
Studies four new Lectureships In Education are. to be , 
established In September 1886. The postB will be loaatsd In 
the Department of Educational Development which mounts 
full-tlmB end part-time courses for both Inservice and Initial 
teaching qualifications but may also Involve somB teaching on 
other courses in the Faculty. 

Applications are Invited from qualified teachers with relevant 
primary experience and knowledge of Inservloa education. 
The lecturers appointed will be sble to apply the study of 
curriculum development to one of the following areas: 

Social Studies (refSLE/1) Lenguege ft Reading {refSLE/3) 
Mathematics (refSLE/2) Creative Arts & Music (rafSLE/4) 

Applications (which clearly Indicate the relevant eub|ect area 
end ref number) should Include a curriculum vitae, the names 
of three referees, and be sent to: Admlnlitrethre Assistant 
(Staffing) Ext. 404 

8alary Scale: 

Lecturer £ 7,B48-£12£9B UNDER REVIEW 

Senior Lecturer E11.17B-E14.0B1 UNDER REVIEW 


UNDER REVIEW 


Closing Date for Applications: 19 April, 19BS 


nxfopri G| p«y Le 

Dolutechmc 

f *s SfTvrvrl in .ill bp 
AK EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


Gipsy Lane, Headington, 
I Oxford, 0X3 OBP 

Telephone: 
I WWW Oxford 64777 


Faculty of Social Science 

Applications are Invited for the following posts 

1. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL STUDIES 

UUN SOCIOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL POLICY 

(2 poets - permanent, 

1 temporary for 2 years) 

Jtefopflitment rune a Soda! Policy and Administration degree* and a 
major on the Combined Studies degree, aa well aa contributing to 
JJ™*™. other coureea. . 

2“wxaeslu| Bppllcante for thBtwo posts will together be expected to 
wjfcule. towards the leaching of soctotoglcal theory, research malhods, 
■dlnlraductory sociology and social policy. Specialist development of new 
**1 near degree options (sociology or eodal policy) la also to be 
encourage!; 

wrafaatas should preferably be able lo show evidence of leaching and 
««fch experience., 

2. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK. 
HEALTH AND COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Lll IN SOCIAL WORK 

JtoWjceesful applicant will Join a group of established staff reepc^alblefor 
Pra&donal sootaiwork eduoatlon "n the Department of Social Wort, Health 
Community Studies. . . , . 

must be qualified social workers and should have Kibstaiwal 
H?l2 ne8 °l Practice In a eodal services eptUhfl- oftoacnlr^, 

Jggtfl practice teaching dr staff development, would.be an qt«ea. 


P.548 - £12,099 

wlta further advancement to £1.4,081) . 

F°i)ftaehnlo l Drake Circus, Plymouth PL4 8AA. Tel. 0)762) 264QSfciM 

Plymouth 

PolylBchricj 


SEMmpER 

1 • C6py i?OR ; : ; 
• ^CLASSIFIED ;; 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

■IT • • 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

. . LECTTIRER II 
IN SOCIAL 
administration 


Applicant* , whP mu»t W 

good Honourf dooraoln 

Irtcjeil AdmmietraUon or m 

■ “ l BclonDOB ' r 8 ‘iper C 1 BB I 


ARRIVE 
KoTlater THAN 

Monday 

proceeding 

^UELICATION 


Jr. .li- ”* ' — . e -• •. — . 

•>•••> v-' *• ' ,•* 


svSi nbie T fr om "l ■"* "Septomber ■ ‘j 
1985. ' • • 

Salary S *?i^,n 1 *' 7,S4B ’ ' 

Ste r 0BS . per .«nnuni. 

.f- -O 


thaBecratary i Man-i 

?heitpr Polytaohnio. All. 

aSinS; Manoh»i*rM15 68H. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Engineering 
School of Information Systems Design 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS DESIGN 


consultancy In Industrial organizations in the UK and Continental Europe, 
■ne school of Information Syatems Deaton has a postgraduate population 
of over 50 MSo and research students, and accepts a further 55-80 entrants 
per year to its BSc (Honours) course In Information Systems Design. A 
developing programme ol short courses la bIbo ottered. 

Applications are now Invited for a position al SBntor Lecturer or Lecturer It 
level. Preference will be given to applicants with Birong motivation to spe- 
cialize In the ubb ol Application Generators and other fourth generation 
system development tools, and In the areas ol Data Modelling and Data 
Design. Interest In Expert Systems will be encouraged. Opportunities exist 
tor part-time study tor a higher degree. 

Salary range UI/8L EB,228-£14 ( 738 Including London allowance. 

Further details and applloatlon forme from Paraonnel Officer, King- 
ston Polyteohnlc, Penrtiyn Road, Kingston upon Thames KT1 2EE. 
Tat 01-649 1366 ext 287. Closing data 9th April 19B6. 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT/ 
PROFESSIONAL POSTS IN 

ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING AND 
SURVEYING 

Grade VI £17,397-£19,170 

Applications are invited for the above posts from 
academically and professional qualified candi- 
dates. The Polytechnic Council would also be 
pleased to hear of suitable candidates from third 
parties. 

Further particulars and application forma may 


be obtained from The Staff Officer, Trent Poly- 
technic, Burton Street, Nottingham NG1 4Bu. 
(Telephone 0602 418248 Ext 2059). Closing 
date for receipt of applications: 15 April 1985. 

= T1RIIEWT 

POLYTECHNIC dJUa 
■ NOTTINGHAMHHHi 


ightoi 


FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 
Department ofFa$hionand;TeXtllesr^ 

Head of Department 
£16,098— £17,877 

The vacancy arises through the appointment of the present 
Head, John Miles, to the post of Design Director of Home 
Furnishings at Courtaulds. 

Further details and application form from' the Person- 
nel Department, Brighton polytechnic, Nloulsecoomb, 
Brighton BN2 4Af . Telephone: (0273) 693855, ext 2480. 
Closing date April 19th • 


. Coventry (Lanchester) 
Polytechnic 

Department of Menlranlcnl 
Englnaarlnfl 

SERC RESEARCH 
• ASSISTANT . 

Application, nra .. Inyltad. 
rTDdl eandltJatoa wibi ■ Good . 

on an 8ERC funded research 
flt-Mit: 

The put la tenable for 

anqlna uelnfl l^zer-DOPP er 
and .Hpl-WIra Anomomotry. . 

The appolntaa hrtf.p*P«| 
■to register ror a hi oheraeiireoi .'. 
A prior krfowiedoa of modern 
instrumentation tpchniquM 
would be an advonttioe opt ». 
not Maential. * 

Salary- scale ta ■ 

£7.734, (under review, from i 
1 st. ApfU 

.candidates wlihine wjL'iSW- 


The Polyteohnlc of 
. . Central London 

; ASSISTANT ; 

, ACADEMIC i! 
REGISTRAR 

ABDl (cat Iona are (nvlted 

Acedoi^Beotatrir. 

*on WO»n^wlU e#{ Jjoj* 


(O903) 24766, Mr ■»¥.* 

36 B; v 

fjrgrt the jparaortnel 6rheer. v 


i DDproval, validation - and re- 
1 ^rdcadilrfls- 

JgfiU R2 

“r Ibu'tlon ' to. 1 Uiq - J c, »donTlo 
administration •- Of the 
.Pflly technic- . 

af l^fidan VYalo|»t(i|B- -i 
■ Further particular#' and 


SSSriSSml 1 ^ T*U f EX*. ■ 


■' ClOsIno dale fair applica- 
tions) 4 April. 18 HB. ■ ‘ 

Tali 01 >390 ,2020. Sat. 

«ia. V 


RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
OIL DRILLING 
TECHNOLOGY 

Salary: £7,54B-£8,463 

Required to undertake a theoretical 
study ol the moiton of particles In 
an oil drilling fluid. Canted out In 
dose co-operation with Industry, 
the project will Involve the 
numerical solution ol coupled 
partial differential equations to 
predict the carrying capacity of oil 
drilling fluids. 

Applicants should posses or be 
about to obtain a PhD or have 
equivalent qualifications In 
Mathematics, or relevant 
engineering discipline. Additional 
experience In either Unite 
difference or finite elemenl 
techniques would be welcome. 

To commence as soon as possible, 
the project will last for a period of 3 
years. Application forms — lo be 
returned by Tuesday 16lh April 
1985 — logelher with further 
details may be obtained from the 
Personnel Oil ice r, Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake Circus, 

Plymoulh PL4 BAA. Tel: 0752 
264639. (020170) 

1(2^ I Polytechnicj 


Lancashire Polyteohnlc 
at Preston 

Faculty of Tnclmolaoy 

scliuol or CapipuUnn 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURERS 
(2 POSTS) 

rar. A A/1 96 

LECTURERS II OR 
SENIOR LECTURERS 
(4 POSTS) 

rnf. AA/im 

Tha above poata are part or 
a continued expansion prog- 
ramme arising from tha de- 
■(gnntlon ol the Polytechnic as 
S Regional Centre for In- 
formation Technology. 

Applicants should tinve a 
firm d agree in computur Sci- 
ance or a rolntad dtarlpllne. 

. For posts at Principal . X«tt,r. 

- ar level, applicants -'Should 
have nn eatabllahed oorsonal 
specialism and be able to 
demonstrate the ability to lead 
significant academic activities 
Including far example . now 
course dovol op monte. re- 
search re I stad pro Je cts ar 
buBlneas/induatrlBl initia- 
tives. 

Schqol of Construction and 
Eurvevfnn 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Computer Studies A 
Mathematics Department 

LECTURER IL 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN APPLIED 
STATISTICS 

The Department of Compu- 
ter Studios and Mathematics 
has the responsibility for 
teaching Statistics and Quan- 
titative Methods In a vorlety 
of cuurwi at all lovala across 
the Polytechnic. We require a 
statistician with relevant ex- 
perience (preferably In busi- 
ness or the public sector, but 
other arena nuch as science ana 
Industry will be considered) 
to teach primarily on service 
courses. 

A higher degree, prefer- 
ably at Ph-D level, and/or 
research experience will be sn 
advantage, as it la Intended, 
that tha successful candidate 
will be stale to mske an nctlvo 
contribution to the planned 
development Of specialist sta- 
tistics courses. 

Thu appointment will be 
from 1 Saptember 19H5. 

Salary Scale: Lll £7,54B - 
£11,175 (bar) - £12.099 per 
annum. SL £11,173 - £13,128 
(bar) - £14.061 per annum. 

The appointment will be 
mnda an Die appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
aervlco/oxperlance. (Progres- 
sion from the LIX scale to the 
SL scale is In accordance with 
the provisions or the Burnham 
Further Education Report). 

For further details and an 
application form, to be re- 
turned by a April 19B5, please 
contact the Paraonnel office, 
Bristol Polytechnic, Coldhar- 
bour Lane, Frnnchay, Bristol 
or Tnl: Drlatol 656261. Ext. 
216 or 217. 

Please quota llnforencn 
Number L/137 in all com- 
munications. (5262B) H3 


; ipj 
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IN&UANTmF 

SURVEYING , 

; i (2 POSTS) 

! • : ref. A A/ 1.98' , 

Tha School' la currently 
developing • It* 1 aqiivlUea ■ td 

or study. Initially these posts 
will -be Involved In the O 
nlsatlon and development 
newly proponed part-ume da 
in quantity surveying, 
enquiries may ba 
made to the Acting Head or 
Bchool. W.H. Robartgjjp Pro 




Salary Scales: Principal ■■ 
Lecturer : £13.093 to £1 4.680 ■ , 
(Bdr) to £16,467. Senior Lec- 
turer t £11.175 to £13.128 
(Bar) <& £14.061 . Lecturer n 1, 
£7,548 to £12.089. •• 

Application, forma and 
further detella quotjna the 
appropriate ref srance number 
era available rrom the. P*raonr 
nei ■ orf*ce> ■ Lancpahire 
Polyteohnlc. 

2TQ, Tel: <07721 962027. ■ 

Clqalna Date: 12th April 
■ 1986. <5263 17 H* 

Mlidleaq^Polj^Gchiijo 

. ^dlddleffji Bus (base qchool 

V LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

to£17,l45p.a. Inc. 

An opportunity to teach 
across n wide range of courses 
at Undergraduate, profession, 
el and master'* levels, and to 
pursue specialist teaching and 
research ^Internets.' 

A b Pita ante ahoiild 'have 
rol evan c degree and/or profea- 
alonnl 1 qub|ir I cation* ' In the 


Sunderland . . < 

Polyteohnlc 

Faculty of Art and Design 

Department of Applied 
Studios 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN 3-D DESIGN 
(GLASS) 

Salary: £13,083 - £14.580 
Bnr £16.467. 

The Polytechnic socks to 
appoint an acacamlc leader 
with a proven rocord In 
teaching, research and/or con- 
sultancy and a commitment to 
the development .of hlaher 
education and research In ' 
Throe-DImennlanal Design. - 
Tha successful candidate will 
bp. expected 'etr-raM'-UP-WW'ix* 
position of Course Lender for 
tho 11. A. (Hons) 3-D Daslnn 
(Class with Ceramics t In 
September 1983 end to teach' 
in tha area of Design (Claeai 
with emphasis on 'Cold* 
working processes and kiln* 
farming. 

An application form end 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Per Bonn al 
Officer. Sunderland 

Polytechnic, Lon ahum Tower. 
RyhopB Road. • Sunderland 

Cldrinq date: 6 April 1985, 

(sarisi:.. ;h3 

' ' - -1 — ; ..—I 

BrtetolPolyfedmiq 

. . L*w Deportment ,. 

LECTURER HZ . 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INLAW . 

HerNol>l43 

Appl lent Ions era Invited for 
■ the above :past from those 
with * good -degree Jn Lew. a 
professional qualification 
would bo ail advantage. Lee- 
: turlna will he mainly In Land 
: jLaiv and Trusts to degree and 
OPE cleanse. A strong commit- 
ment to research le essential. 

Salary scale: LSI £7.348 - 
■■ £11,175 (bar) - £12. DBS per 
annum. SL £11,173 - £15,128 
- (bar) - £14,061 per annum. 

The appointment will bo 
made on the appropriate scale 
. according to- relevant previous 
earvlce/ex parlance. CProares- 
elon from the Lll scale to the. 
BL scale la In accordance with 
the provisions of the Burnham. 
Further Edueatiart-IUpbrt). - .i 

Por further detella and an 
application form, to be re- 
turned by l April 1985, please 
contact the Personnel Office, 
Bristol Polytechnle, Coldher* 

, bour Lane, Franchay. Bristol 
or rlno Bristol 656261 . Ext. 
216 or 217. 

Please quote Reference 
Number L/145 In all com- 
municetlona. (52601) H3 


: 
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ral evan c degree and/or profes- 
sional ' qualifications ' In the 
area of accounting and fl> 
nanen.': - 

Apnolntmeht'wllL bo at an 
approdrlaie point, based on 
qunliricatlane end oxoarlence. 


on tlta < acblDS: LI 1/8 L: £8 .226 - 
SJfl.fag n.a. Inc. i £13iT73.* 
£17,145 p.u.,lno.' 


For • appointment af PL 
level. • -good academic ■ dual- 
IflcaUona, dag roe teaching «x- 

f terlence. end tha ability to 
n (tints end 'conduct .research 

■ i*M AVrlAffp rl . «■ ■ 


Accommodation 
to Let 


PltOVBNCfe' Profs comfort-. 

S ble terrace flat. V.4.— . 

a. 6:85, from 21.B.B6. 15 

mllas inland Bandol in Ho-- 

B alssance viUene south ol 
alnte Brtuma. Reasonable 
rout, (Ol) 308 2913, after 6 
p.m. 1327)7) H36 


. are expected. 


envelope) orTell Ext 392 j TflJ ,.. 01-380 ,2020 . Bit. 

Clpalna date Fnlday lBtn Apru •. , ..... ,...1 ... ( 


’ v. 

A37(tB for further detailB and 1 ■ 
an application form:, person-- . 

Po 1 V tacb n ldj C "i 1 4Ch db* 

' .daiflAssrlfllj- (^29261 ^°TSSS- ■ 1.' 1— - - . 1 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Polytechnics 

continued 


Polytechnic of 
the South Bank 

D apart merit of Mnihomallcnl 
Science* anil Computing 

Software Specialists end 
System Deri oners 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 


Applications are Invited 
from well quail find candidates 
to ladura in programming and 
System Designing on HND and 
B.Sc. Comput 
within a growing Department. 
Previous teaching experience 
le not essential and applica- 
tions from those with re- 
search Internets ar recent 
commercial experience would 
be particularly welcomed. 

Salary flanges : Lecturer II : 
£8,584 - E13.137 p.a. Senior 
Lecturer : £19,913 • £15,000 
p.a. Both Indue! vo of London 
Allowence. 

Further particulars and 
application form available 
from Staffing Office, 
Polytechnic or the South 
Du hk, Borouoh Road. London 
8E1 OAA. Telt 01-928 B98B. 
Ext. 2355. 

Closing date: 10th April 
1885. 

The Polytechnic Is an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 

(53616) H3 


Research and 
Studentships 


Queen Mary College 
(University of London) 

Department of Physics 

The Theoretical Physics 
group Invites applications for 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN PARTICLE 
AND FIELD THEORY 

This Is an SERC funded post 
for research In lattice gauge 
theory, ay persym metric dual 
strings, finite suparsym metric 
gauge theories. canonical 
quantum gravity, topological 
aspects of gauge theories, or 
the phonomenatogy af high 
energy scattering and Jets. 

The appointment will be 
for one year from 1 October 
1685 In the first instance, 
with the possibility or exten- 
sion the a maximum of three 
yanra. 

Initial salary in range 
£7,520 - £3.920 plus £1.233 
London Allowance, 

Applications by letter (3 
copies), enclosing curriculum 
vitae, publication Hat, and the 
names of two referees should 
reach the Assistant Personnel 
Officer, Gueen Mary College. 
Mile End Road. London El 
4N8, by IB April 1989. Pleaea 

B note ref 85/19/THES. 

12603) HI 1 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THET.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPL0W 
01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 




Jordanhill College of Education 

76 Southbrae Drive, 

Glasgow G13 "tPP 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


icotlani 


letris iti 
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The Scottish Education Department propose to extend 
monlloring activities to include science In the later primary 
ai J..-£ a fr secont “ r Y school stages. Accordingly, a project 
whldi is expected to last three years, dependent on 
- continuation or the funding arrangements, will be set up In 
, Jotdanhlll CoHege under the direction of Mr. Colin Holroyd 
and Dr. Tom Bryce. Two full-time Research Assistants are 
required. • 

One of the Research Assistants will probably be a qualified , 
science teacher, keenly Interested jn assessment with. . ■ 

• teaching Integrated science In S1/S2 arid of ’ 
eaucillonal research. The other wIlKprobably be a' qualified 

• Primary teatnef interested In science in the primary school. 
Both assistants will be reoulred to be GTC registered, . 
however, other combinations of qualifications) Interests and 
experience are possible. . 

■ '. Jhe^alarles for these exists will be at appropriate points on. - 
‘ scale fqf £6,15019,685 and salary scale 2 of . 

wlffle^lSo ScounL t, ^ nt ° n ,h6 scales wf,,1ake existing 

Appojnlrneni^ win be frorn the’ earliest dates thit cah be - - 

• mutually agreed. . . v 

’ aopfecaUpn forms fnay be obtained from, 

Uie Personnel Officer atUie above address to whom completed 
forms dxxAJ be returned by 19th April 1985. \ ■ 


University of 
Durham . 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


J»t' ll.wMiM. ior a . 

ff.U eoon itm' 

dpte# ihoowT *hVve‘ fc^poit' 
Honour* degree Iq Social §3- 

4f|®4» .IB the ethnoeraohy or 




u it is t , ; 

. Dtpartninnior Computation •• 

• Appllpetlong are Invited for 

; TWO RESEARCH 
r ASSISTANTPOSTE >- 

WttB* 

6 project 
. yeare to 
tntoeutcM 



THE UNIVERSrTY OF SUS9EX 

ESRC Doctoral Awards 

The Social Implications 
of Technical Change 

(commencing In the academic year 1985/86) 

Applications are Invited from students In (he Social Sciences or 




Research and Stud 

entships continued 




social, political and economic causes and consequences of the 
very rapid teachnical change now taking place In both Indus- 
trialised and less-developed countries. Students will be 
expected to take two terms of assessed course-work, given 
access to additional training In necessary research skills and 
then expected to complete a doctoral thesis under supervision. 

forma and further entails can be obtained from: 

The Graduate Admissions Office, Arts Building D, The University 
of Sussex, Fafmer, Brighton, Sussex BN1 9QN. 


The University of 
Lancaster 

B8RC Competitiveness 
Initiative 

TWO 

RESEARCH POSTS 

The University seeks to 
appoint a research associate 
and a research assistant to 
work on a multl-dlsctpllnary 
project relating to manage- 
ment's perceptions of the 
competitive process. The pro- 
ject Involves members or the 
Departments of Behaviour In 
Organisations, Marketing and 
Economic* in tha School of 
Management and Organisa- 
tional Sciences. 

Post A (research associate) 
will be on Research Range 1A 
(salary within tha rirst seven 

J oints af the seals £7.390 - 
10.330) and the person 
appointed will play an Impor- 
tant part In Interviewing 
senior management In the pri- 
vate sector. He/shs should be 
personable and possess the 
ability to communicate effec- 
tively. A post-graduate qual- 
ification, commitment to re- 
search end experience of both 
Interviewing and work In an 
organisational environment 
would be advantageous. 

Post B (research assistant) 
Will ba on the Research Range 
IB (salary on the first point or 
the scale. £6,600) and the 
person appointed should pos- 
sess substantial quantitative 
■kUla and experience of desk 
research, and ba able to pro- 
vide secretarial services. 

The appointments will be 
for two years and are to be 
taken up ss soon as possible. 

Application forms and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Establish- 
ment Office { quoting refer- 
ence. L171/B), University 

j 
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eerchAsoiu- 
ng out field- 
itnclUBM da-, 
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University of Wales 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 
(fixed term' - two yeare) 

postdoctoral to work on the prop- 
erties of Ion-selective and 
Related Membrane Electrodes 
Containing Organic Molecule 
Sensors under the direction of Dr 
J D R Thomas and Dr Q J Moody. 

Salary: Within Range 1A 
Research and Analogous Staff 

£7,620-£12,15O per annum 

Requests (quoting Ref. C38) 
for details and application 
form to Staffing Office, UWIST, 
PO Box SB, Cardiff CF1 3XA. 

Closing Date: 11 April 1985. 

(030180) 

UMI8T 

Dapsr tment or Mens Dement 
Sciences 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Thla le a new, career post 
(or ■ researcher to Improve 
the Infrastructure of reaearah 
f sell iHaai in ■ amiu^iBito. . 


: . .Cahjlldetsa should, hold a., 
rdkesrch degmo. ldeShy rrom 
research conducted In a men- 
agamsnt ■dance* department 
or business aohool. 

Commencing salary will be 
In the range £ 6.600 - £19.130 
per annifm. 

Requests for application 
rorjno and rurther particulars, 
quoting reference M8/3B, 
should be sent to the Eiteb- 
Registrar's 
popartment, UMIBT, P O Box 

. The University of 
Manchester 

Deportment of Government 

RESEARCH ■ 
ASSISTANT 

.. Applications era Invited far 

the above poet tenable from 
. i May let, 19BB or as soon as 
. paaalbla thereafter for . a 
1 period bf 30 months. The 
. auecsssful candidate will 
B»»i«t Dr. O. Moy««r In an 
E8RC funded project studying 
■ political, activist* in six diffe- 
rent local, areas around Bri- 
tain.' Applicant* should ore- • 
rerably hart a dnot-oe In poll- 
ties) science end some relevant . . 
research experience. 

, Further particulars from 
Dj-j-G. Moyser,’ Department • 
or Oovornmont, Dover Street, 
Mencheeter M13 9PL, TeJi 
.., 061-273 7121, Ext. '5137. 

. 6163. to whom applications ■' 
should . be s«nt by Awl) 4th. , 

*gti 

■ VitowAtybl... , 

Durham , 1 

.&sass^eSs°Jte&-. 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

; • ; .Mlddleabroiioh AVas study 

v «^s!^.W«^r?!- ; ; 

*• #*? •“FWWWt experience. 

THeproject. part of an Esrc 
‘ ' * m<n ® of '“‘H •Wdlee 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

School of Mathematical 
Studies 

Applied Statistics Research 
Unit 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 
IN STATISTICS 

Applications are Invited for 
a post of Rose arch Associate 
in tha Applied Statistics Re- 
search Unit, within tha School 
of Mathematical Studies, for a 
period of two years, to start 
aa soon os possible. 

Salary will be within the 
range of £6,600 - £10,330. 

Tha Unit provides statistic 
al consultancy and data analy- 
sis services to industry and 
commerce , develops computer 
software and offers courses In 
Statistics. Candidates ahould 
have an Interest In Applied 
Statistics In a variety of fields 
and ba willing to contribute to 
tha development of tha Unit. 
Computing experience would 
be an advantage. 

Although postgraduate 
training In Statistics or re- 
levant work experience would 
be desirable, recant gradu- 
ates, or candidates expecting 
to graduate this year, are also 
Invited to apply. 

Application forms and 
further details 
obtained from the Admlnla 
tratlve Assistant, Mathema- 
tical Institute, tha University, 
Canterbury CT2 7NF to whom 
completed applications should 
ba returned by IBth April 
1 985. Please give ref. A19/89/ 
THE6. (52588) Hll 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Geography 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

to work with Dr. C.O. Poolay 
on a project Investigating 
Welsh migration to English 
towns in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The research Is funded 
by the EBRG and the appoint- 
ment will be for one year on 
the first paint of Research 
R“nge 1A salary scale 
(£7,590) to start os aoon aa 

B oaalble., Applicants ahould 
ava, or be about to complete, 
a higher degree In Geography, 
Social History or a related 
social science discipline and 
should have experience of 
computer analysis or social 
•aisnae data. 

For further particulars and 
application form, pi ease write 
to the Establishment Ofrice 
(quoting reference L175/T1), 
University Rouse, Ballrlgg, 
Lancaster LAI 4YW, where 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher 
Education 


Temporary 

Appointments 

Applications are invited tor (hr 
following posts: 

(a) Lecturer In Textile 
Deajgn Surface Pattern/Mu 

Design 

1987) ^ 1985 10 SOth April 

(b) Lecturer in Design 

(22nd April- 19th July 1986) 
Salary for each post: Lecturer 
II £7,548-£12,0§9; 
Application forma and 
further particulars from the 
Staffing Officer, Derbyshire 
College of Higher 
Education, Kedleaton RottL 
Derby DE3 1GB, telnAone 
Derby 47181, extension 8, (o 
whom completed forms* - • 
ahould be returned by 
Tuesday, 2nd April 1985. 

(0301 U) 


Harrow College of 
Higher Education 

Faculty of Buslaaaauid 
Management 

INDUSTRIAL 
LIAISON TUTOR 
(SENIOR LECTURER) 

Salary Bcalei III, 178- . 
£13,128 Plu« £1,038 London 
Weighting par annum 

Applications are invited (or 
appointment, for Uili new 
Academia post which will he 
concerned with raerkelUu 
aoureee (and panic ullrty 
short aouraaa), authoring re- 
search and consultancy, nun- 
aging and developing the open 
learning laboratory and gener- 
ally Improving Induitrlol/Mn- 
merctal liaison. 

Application forme end 
further details are- available 
and should ba returned within 
fourteen days or tha appear- 
■noa of this sdvarUMineiii m 
the Principal Harrow CaDeee 
Of Higher Education, Nortb- 
Wlck t*«rk, Harrow*!/ ««~ 
Tel: 01-804 5499. Eit*. 841 
or 239. 

Harrow la an EqueUftW: 
tunltlea Employer, lfl95M)H» 


Administration 


. COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
(Temporary Post) • 

Afsplleatlonj are jnvilcd for tho lompprory posl of Administrative Assli- 
lanl to work wi thin the Institutional Reviews area of (ho Coundl'i work. 
Tha dutfes wjH be varied and will include Infomtation handling and 
research, statistical and ‘Ktmmitlce work, preparation of papers, nnd 
general administrative support to officers. 

Impost Is offered on a Bxed iefm contractual basis until 30 September 

Jbould preferably be graduates with some experience of work 
wlti KgSiSS"* bUl 0,hcra PP r0 I ,riatc qunUflcfUlona and experience 

Salary scale: £S,386-£13,137 p.a. including London Weighting. 

^ bf obtained from! Personnel & Train- 
K-SPmMn'V'' ^ M ^ 54 ,9^7* *5“ London WC » 8BP 
whora J*P pLka l ttma *bdU of quaUflcalion and 

exgenmcoaad tbehantM Of two referees should be submitted by 4th April 


RIBA 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

The Hovel 

British Architects (• "■WOL* 

grad unto Admin UuoU" 

Asiilatant for Its 

and Professional Dev0Jur 
mont Department.- 

You will Provideadm 1 ^ 
trntlvo support or run , 
whole of the Dopar^nw^, 
work, which rsn pel tniwt™. 
tacts with schools ipihb «* 

tTmilng orofe-IPnal 

mont of architect* In 
and act as commlttea 1 *}^ m 
from time to time, TM» 
opportunity to pMniWJJJ 
ones of tha world 
aducBtion sdm In of » 
the educational VrtJ* 
professional Ipstltut*. 

At least t*’f«* ' 

tng experience ts 

Salary CB.743 am-**** 
rising to £12,031-, . , 


London WIN 4AU- 
580 5533. Ext.- 9^8- 
,(32577) 


' • Th0 Initial ^iiiery Mill 

■a soprp^iako point L._ . 
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Jufiq, 1985. or oi Soon ■■ • 
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COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 
. DEPUTY HEAD OF THE REGISTRATIONS 
& CONFERMENTS UNIT 

52i nd ®L“ l «4 ldt «»b08 with concKouIcnc. ..d 

■ h* knduDlei, but blber appropriaw 

■!/ •J!S2n5J^ e raS , 4 or °!^ r P ub,,c larilluiion. biiperrUon pf 

;■ m h deslnjblencoybpairi ; 

- Weigh ting. 


UnlvereitieaCenjBl 

Council on Adffll M 10 ^. 

administoa^ 

■■assistant,- 

Applicatlon» A a«|^^dvi 
. the • post -of Adjj'oenarsl 
Aas latent to' tits . 

Becretury, 


' AdnUsslons,.8y*t®‘ I,t . ' 

i : CandldatM ■ •52'Jfna • • 

ybung ' oraduatsj'Dol ^je> 

advantage. ^ . 

.Urtlvers^^^drHWitrtH^Q 1 ^, 
scale Orade -.1A: . ,S01 . 

1 Si&Tisp)., •. . -\ 

V- i.j'r Jpurther; detail* "fio 

■±S3 

■gsssa- 

:'.*f8o™-.ss , 3r3rtB 

should ba re tu 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


the College 
ofRipon&York 
St John 


ADoilcatloiu are invited from well qualified men and women for the 
Mowing posts tn this Church or England Voluntary College of Higher 
Education (1,800 men and women). The appointments will be at 
ta&roprl&tc points on the Lecturer Grade fl/Senlor Lecturer scales 
(£-^548414,161). 

design and technology 

The successful candidate will have teaching experience at secondary 
level in design, modular technology and micro processing. He or she 
wfll have taken their personal studies beyond initial training and have 
developed a positive view of the role that Design and Technology plays 
Id secondary education. 

DRAMA 

We are looking for someone academically well qualiGed to teach 
Drama but with as wide a range of practical experience as possible, at 
least some of which should be in professional theatre. 

RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

Die person appointed will contribute to Religious Studies and Religious 
Education courses in B.Ed. and B.A. degree programmes as well as at 
post-graduate level. Applicants must be good Honours graduates with 
recent and successful experience of Primary School teaching. 


recent and successful experience of Primary School teaching. 

SPECIAL NEEDS 

Applications are invited from teachers with graduate or equivalent 
qoallGcatkms, a proven Interest in research, and recent secondary 
rehool experience. The post will involve work with the P.G.C.E. Slow 
Learner Course (Secondary) as well as pre-service and in-service 
courses of teacher education. 


arrive not lata than Wednesday, 3rd April, 1985. 


NEWMAN and WESTHILL 


# 


JOINT HEAD 
OF MATHEMATICS 

(With responsibility for Computing in the B.Ed. degree) 

Appikatbra are Invited for thb important post of. leadership In this 
wNect aerpu the two Colleges. Candidate* are expected to have a 
good Honours degree in Mathematics and a higher degree. 
Preference will be given to candidates who additionally have 
wparlence of teaching at primary school level and have an Interest 
h computer education. 

two Colleges are Affiliated Colleges of the University of 
“Wlnghim and are working on a |o!nt academic programme. 

hathar details of the post and mode of application may be obtained 
The Principal, Westhlll College, Selly Oak, Blrmlng- 
"“h. M9 iU. Tel. no. 021-472 7245. \ ’ . 

2^8 *ta: 1 2th April 1985. • ; \ 

rroririonai date for Interviews: In week commencing 20th May, 
■ML f03*M) 


Affiliated. Collccjoic of the' 
University of Birrnirighmn. 
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Lothian Regional Council 
NAPIER COLLEGE 
ASSISTANT 

PRINCIPAL DEAN OF FACULTY 

Salary £19,785 (under review) 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Pnncipal/Dean of Faculty of Science at Napier 
College, Edinburgh. 

Applicants should possess appropriate academic 
qualifications and have considerable relevant 
experience in advanced higher education. 

For further information and application form please 
write to: 

Mr R W Stevenson MA (Oxon) 
Secretary and Academic Registrar 
Napier CoHege 

Colinton Road, Edinburgh EH10 5DT 


Harrow College of 
Higher Education 

Faculty or Business and 
Management 

LECTURER I 
IN LAW AND 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Required from 1st Septem- 
ber 1985 (appointment rrom 
13 th April 1985 may ba 
orrered to suitable 
appointee). 

Tha Faaulty offers courses 
for BTBC National and Higher 
National In Business Studies, 
together with a range or 
courses leading to profeaslnn- 
al and other qualifications. 

Applicants will be expected 
to have a relevant degree 
while both business and 
teaching experience would ba 
advantageous. 

Salary Scale: £5,910 to 
£10,519 per annum plus Lon- 
don Weighting £1 .039 per 
annum. 

Application forms and 
further details are available 
on request and should be 
returned to the Principal 
within fourteen days of the 
appearance or thla advertise- 
ment at Harrow Collage of 
Higher Education, North wick 
Park, Harrow, Middx. HA1 
3TP or Tel: 01-564 5492, Ext. 
231 or 232. 

Harrow la an Equal Oppor- 
tunities Employer. (52564) H8 


College of Ripon 
and York St. John 

LECTURER 

GRADED/ 

-SENIOR LECTURER 
(PRODUCT DESIGN) 

Applications are invited for 
the poet Of Leoturer/Benlpr 
Ledturer Jn -Design and- Tech- 


the Dost Of Ledturer/aenlpr 
Lecturer Jn- Design artd • Tech- 

noloay with, e specialism In 
Product Design supported by 
strong three dimensional ex- 
perience In a wide range of 
materials. The euaeaseful ap- 

K leant will contribute to 
A./B.Bc, and B.Ed. ,oeei££ 
program me* ond work with 
teachers In furtha training- 

. Further details and ap- 
plication forms may ha 
obtained rrom the Principal, 
Coll age or Rlppn and York St. 
John, Lord Mayor’s Walk. 
York Y03 7 EX. to whom 
completed ■ forms should be 
returned to arrive not later 
than Friday 19th April 1895. 
(52606) .,, ' •' •»«, 


Cambridge College of 
Arts and Technology 
(Equal Opportunity 
Employer) 

LECTURER I 
IN ENGLISH AND 
GENERAL STUDIES 

Required from September 
1985 to teach lato 10th and 
20thC English Literature on 
CNAA Honours Dagrea 
Coursos, tonothor with ’A* 
lavel English and oltliav E.F.L.. 
or Oonsral and Communica- 
tions studios. Applicant* 
ahould hold a pood honour* 
dagrao preferably with a post- 
graduate research qualifica- 
tion or ba working towards 
one. Previous experience of 
teaching Engl 1 ah Literature is 
essential whilst experience of 
teaching B.F.L. and/or Gener- 
al and Communications Stu- 
dies will be an advantage. 

Salary scale £5.910 - 

£10,512 (award pending) 
storting point according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Details end rorms. to be 
returned by 29nd April, rrom 
Secretary. Department of En 
Allah am 

T. 

CL. 

. (52617) 


Cambridgeshire 

College 

ofArts and Technology 

(Equal Opportunity 
Employer) 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER I 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

Required for one year from 
itember ' 1995'' to teach 
Oeoghaphlaal Techniques, In-, 

.teaching according to audqM- - 
ful candidate's apodal . In- 
terest*. Applicants should 
.raid e good honours degree, a 
P.O.c.E, or Higher. Degree 
. would befen advantage, whilst 
preference - will be given re 
candidates with teaching and/ 
or research experience. 


DetUls and rorms. to ba 
returned by 17th April, rrom 
Heed of" School of Geography, 
C.C.A.T., East Rond, Cam- 

Hfff.fcjlftlMWSHS 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


Barking College of Technology 

’ Group 6 .'•••'• \ 

Principal t ; 

Salary: £21,822-£22,869 p|u* ; 
London Weighting of El, 038 

Applications araJrivttsd far the abort post which beoomea VBcant.on 

. the tat M'WMIII 
Principal. AppUcaVons rinfet be graduatea wfai wriW towWng and . 

: ^sis?assss ! 

. .sgan.ofeB yriB tymantyd,; ; »■■• ■■ . ■ ;. • " 

- Jj I _ ' H.ui. ■- — rkU ft fflnsf Ynif 


3Se0EXt.1M, . 

pkfalng' flat*: 4lh April 1985. 


{0201791 


London Borough of 


Glou G— 
of Artsb 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE - 

Employer. 1 IClld 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE COLLEGE Cr, 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT & ART 

Appllcalions are Invited from suitably q. 
the following posls:- 

Principal Lecturer: Informa. 
Technology In Management ’ ' and 1 
& Business Studies 

(£1 3,005-El 4,680 bar £16,467) Post Number 997Q07U 

The person appointed will contribute specialist 
information technoloay expertise to a variety of areas of 


information technology expertise to a variety of areas of 
work and courses within the Department. This will 
Involve monitoring, co-ordinating and developing the 
application of information technology together with the 
development of short courses. 

The successful candidate Is likely to have had recent 
lndU8tiial/commerclal experience, which will have 
included the application of information technology In a 
business context. In addition, they should ideally, have 
had experience within an education and/or training role. 

Lecturer II in Personnel 
Mansgement and Behavioural 
Sciences 

(E7,54B-£1 2,009) Post Number 997Q071 

The person appointed will be expected to make a major 
contribution towards the departments teaching of 
personnel management and behavioural sciences. 

The successful candidate Is likely to have had personnel 
management experience In industry/oommerce; be 

to M1PM or AIPM and be able to demonstrate 


Salary 1 1 ' £S.9l0 fllLOU. 

starting point sacordfrlb -to*" 
qualifications and experience. 


subjects like ECONOMICS, BU 

ADMINISTRATION AND. LAW- i — — 

The successful candidate will be able to make an 
effective teaching contribution In the above disciplines, 
particularly on BnEC Higher Diploma and Certificate 
course modules 'Business In Context’ and 'Business In 
Society’ and, in addition, B/TEC National Diploma and 
Certificate modules 'Organisation and its’ Environment' 
end 'Administration In Business'. 

Lecturer II In. Accounts and 
Related'Subjects ■ :■ 

(£7,848^12,099) Pd*t Number 9970073 
The. person appointed Will contribute specialist financial • 
expertise to the areas of financial and managrhent 
accounting, on variety of courses within the department. 
‘Th'FStifcoeasfui qandJdate w||f be expeoted to have ;■ 
relevant Indiistrfal/commercial experience; professional . 


and will have expenence In teaching b/teu Business 
Accounting’ at Hlgher.and National level. . • ■ 

The above expansion of posts has arisen directly from 
the 1983 National Advisory Board Planning Exercise. 

In addition to the above po^ts and as a result of recent 
staff movements there exists two vacancies In the 
•following:- • • . 

Lecturer I In 
Office Studies 

(£5,910^10,812) Ppat Number 997001 1 
-The succe$9fl)l candidate will be able to offer a wide 
range of^ Integrated subject areas from the following; 
Background to Business, Word Processing, Shorthand, 
Typewritfng, Audio-Typing, Shorthand, Transcription, 
Office Practice, Secretarial Duties, Information 
Technology, and Numeracy. 

Lecturer I In 
Business Studies 

(£8,91 0-E10, 612) Post Number S97Q024 

The successful candidate will be required to teach 
across a range of courses at all levels. Preference will be 
given to candidates who can offer one or more of the 
following areas of expertise; BANKING, BUSINESS , 
ORGANISATION, INSURANGE, LAW, C.P.V.E. 

Mthe jabove poBta wl|l be effective from 1st Septertiber 


■ Administrative Officer (Staffing) 
Gloucestershire College of Arte & Technology 
■' Oxetalte Campus . 

Oxstalla Lana 
•; Gloucester 


BARKING and DAGENH AM 


QL2 9HW 

;SA.E. FLEA SB 
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Polytechnics 

Researc 7 

continued 

Stude^ 



Polytechnic of 
the South Bank 

.Department of Mathematical 
Sciences and Computing 

SortwarsSDDcIalleiaond 
System Daalonera 

LECTURER Uf i 
SENIOR LECTURES § 

nor: x.S 7 j jo 3 

AppllcHtlons ■ S 
from well qualifier' -|i ij! ^ 

to lecture In prop © « m 

Bystem DaalsntzL Q. Ul Q 

b.sc. comrSi -a (ft Z 

within a gra*- a J H t 

Previous tr W ft C K 

Is not »’ 2 -Q O s 

tlana fr s- = U 

search ^ H fi 
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Thread Departmental Conilnuln^EducaUon will 




■ <•■1 1 [.} B-J* n vm 


organisation and administration . ot this residential 
centre for continuing education. ' 

An up-to-date and nigh level of experience In the field 
of post-Bchopl and post-qoltege education Is necessary, 
together with a familiarity wi|k lnfor matton teoh nology. 

Salary Scale: Mead faf. Debdrtrnent 
III 3£i3,61-4-£15,19S. 

Further particulars and appllcatloh forms are available 
from The Vied Principal, Dartlngton , ; ' .■ 7 

College of Arts, Tolnes, . 

, Devon .TQ9 6DJ, dosing 


is 5 April .1985 


£olleees of Further E^cation 


1J433 stt 


City of Newcastle upon Tyne 
Education Committee 

COLLEGE OF 

ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 

ASSISTANT 

PRINCIPAL 

RESOURCES 

£17, 397-El 9, 170 

Applications are Invited for the above post which 
becomes vacant on 1 September 1985. This Is a key 
post In a Group 9 College In the regional capital of the 
North East. 

Application forms and further particulars are available 
from the Personnel Office, College of Arts and 
Technology, Maple Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE4 
7SA, to be returned within fourteen days of the 
appearance of this advertisement. (toom) 


I ilea 


Colleges and Departments of Art 



Inner London 
Education Authority 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGE 

Principal 

Applications are Invited for the post of Principal of North London 
College to commence on 1st January 1986, on the retirement of the 
present Principal, Mr. R. M. Beea. 

The College la organised In five departments. 1 — 

Engineering & Science, Social Services 
Creative Studies, General Studies, and 
Business Studies 

The main premises are at Camden Road, N7 with branches at 
Axmlnstar Road, N7 and Essex Road, N1. 

Applicants should bs well qualified academically and possess 
a sound knowledge of further education, together with administra- 
tive experience el a senior level. 

Underthe provisions of the Burnham (Further Education) Report, 
the College Is In Group 6 end the salary for the poet of Principal Is 
£21,488 per annum plus £1,038 London Allowanoe. 

Further Information and application forma (to be returned by 13 
April 1986) may be obtained from the Education Officer (EO/FHE A), 
Inner London Education Authority. Room 267 A. The County Hell, 
London SE17PB. 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


General Vacancies 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Overseas 


.* Vv _“vA/V' 


luniT 


Western Auelralian 
Institute of loehnol. 


1 


western Australian School of Mints 
Kalgooiiie 

Head of Department 
MINING AND ENGINEERING 
Salary (Ausl) $53,556 pa 

Applications are Invited for the position of Head 
Department of Mining and Engineering. The Depart- 
ment offers programmes for a four-year Baohelor of 
Engineering (Mining) and three-year Bachelor of 
Applied Science (Mining Engineering), a two-year 
Associate Diploma In Mine Surveying and a two-year 
Associate Diploma In Coal Mining Technology. 

The Head of Department will be required to provide 
academic and professional leadership, effective 
liaison with Industry (with particular reference to app- 
lied research), to teach In areaB of expertise and co- 
ordinate the academic and administrative functions of 
the Department In co-operation with the other Depart- 
ments of the School — Extractive Metallurgy; Mineral 
Exploration and Mining Geology. 

Applicants should have strong academlo and profes- 
sional qualifications In Mining Engineering with rele- 
vant experience in the mining Industry. Tertiary 
teaohlng or research experience Is desirable. 

ConauHatm Worie Appoint »a would Da encouraged to pu** 
oonauliatlva work In thair llalds of apoolallam. Such Bnka with luduatry 
could provlda appointees wtlh enhanced earning oapaolw and fa 
opportunity to traval within Auatnia and ov ow aaa. WAIT polcy dm 
academlo ataff to earn up to an additional 2M ot thair WAIT Income In 
profaaalonal activities. 

head ol Department: It la InitHute policy dial persona eppofntod u 
Heed ol Department will be aaalgnad the appropriate dutlee tor an MW 
period ol three years with ollgltrilty tor renewal. Should an appotntie not 
continue aa Heed of Department the academic level and salary am 
retained, 

CondMonK Include (area tor appointee and (amity plui aealetance vrtth 
removal expanses: superannuation. 

Location: Kalpoorlle la BOO km east of Perth. 

a leadens: OetaJIa Including the names and addreaaas of Hum 
bos should be submitted not later than 31 May lees to fa 
Appointment! Off lew, Western Australian Institute of Technology, Karri 
Street, Bentley, Western Australia, 6102. A Brochure containing further 
information may ba obtained by Telex (AA 02603) or Oabta . 
(WAINTECH) citing 'Appointments , position reference number and 
your return airmail eddrsaa. 

.When applying please quota Ref. No. 763 and Coda HB8. . 




luniT 


Western Ai;?.i? :l:.u- 
In st ill ile of fe< ? , 


PLASTICS 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY TRAINING 
BOARD 


INFORMATION OFFICER/ 
COURSE ADMINISTRATOR 

The Training Board has opened a new Plastics Processing 
- Training Centre In the West Midlands at Telford. . ■ ; • 

A key Job In the Centre team Is that of Information Officer/ 
^.Course .Administrator.-.-. 

We Seek applications from persons having the ability to set 
up, develop- and maintain a Tuning Information service for -' - 
PPITB staff, and companies ln r lhe Industry. Tfie successful 
applicant will also be able 16 manage the Course Adnilnistra- 
. Uon Systems. " .. • 

The perhon Wewlll appoint Is likely to be a graduate, having 
gpod communication skills and able to plan and co-ordinate 
, multiple tasks effectively. ' - . 

. Exp6rle hce Jna library ,a(' Information service' especially ! 
where computer systems are used, woUfobe a distinct advan- 
tags. An aha: appred«tl6a of manuraQtarfnd 

■ • Wwty and developments li^ technology applied to mamifac- . 

.' luring is desirable, . v ;v.v „ 

' Salary will be In tfw regloh of f»,QQ9-£9idbO (uhdsr review) ' 

.. and aaslstance |s available for. reloqatlpn (6 the Telford area. : ., 

Pr 


Tenured Appointments : I 

Senior Lecturer I 

BUSINESS UML- ^4 

reflate and develop postgraduate actlVteacAl 
the School of Business Law as well as develop and 
teach individual units at postgraduate level. Hie 
ability to teach one or more of commercial law. 
company Jaw or taxation Is essential. Seine 
teaching at undergraduate level may also be 
required. Postgraduate qualifications and 
postgraduate teaching/research experience are 
essential. Professional experience an advantaga 
(Ref 757) 

Senior Lecturer 
TAXATION 

Develop and teach advanced taxation units at 
postgraduate level In the School of Business Law. 
Also undertake such administrative duties as rnay 
be required for the efficient management of tne 
| School. Applicants require substantial praoticai 
experience of the Australian Taxation system, a 
J ilgher. degree, publications and teaching 
experience are desirable. (Ref 758) 

Safay renpar (Auai) 134,311 -(38,960 pa ' 

Ccndttomr Include fere* (or appoint* and family plus aisWanea wWi l " rcm - 
axpansoa; tuparannuoiton. 

AppltMtlonK Dotal la Including Iho namaa and addranoa ol thwareto yfjgg 
be submitted not later than 10 April 106S to the AppoVrtmorti OHW. 1 
AUatrellan Institute rtTachnology, KanlSIrMl.Bantlay, 

Brochure containing further Information may be obtained by Telex (AA MW 
Cable (WAINTECH) dtlng ."Appdnlmenta", -poalllon retorenoa numWrn**” 


I return ehmati addrett. 

^Whon applying pieaae 


Appoinlmento", p^alllon n 
Rdf. No, and Code HES. - 


p,o, ppjr59B&, 
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Overseas continued 


THE GOVERNMENT OF SAUDI ARABIA 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

JewaSughout the Kingdom of 8au(S Arabia, SpoclalffJ the 
foiiowlnfl areas are Invited to apply lor long term Interesting 
appointments. 

I. .PSYCHOMETRIC METHODS 5 EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
Reeponalbllltlea Inolude the advancement of methoda and standards 
developing and supervising teats, devising' testa and examination 
methods, supervising and training ot staff. 

|L PSYCHOMETRIC METHODS: Responsibilities Include the 
development of tests and material, to assess Intelligence, capabilities, 
personality and psychological qualities, carrying oil teats and analysis 
of resulls. 

W, EDUCATIONAL 8TANDARD8: Responsibilities Include analysis 
of intent of curricula and syllabi, preparing and developing school teste, 
analysis of results, proposing and implementing changes deemed 
necessary. 

IV. STATISTICS AND AS8ES8MENT: Responsibilities Inolude the 
development ol: statistical studies, methods to gather and oategorise 
data, supervision and training of staff. 

V. STATISTICS RESEARCH: Responsibilities Include gathering and 
categorising data, development ol studies and research, analysis of 
dais, 

VI. ASSESSMENT RE8EARCH: Responsibilities Inolude designing 
end executing assessment studies, developing methods ana ma- 
terials, definition of currioula alms, participation In assessment of cur- 
ricula and syllabi and report preparation. 

Qualification sought: 1-PhD: II-M80: IlkMSc: IV-PhD: V-M80: 
Vl-MSc: In a relevant discipline. 

Experience: At least two years, presently or In recent years In a 
relevant or a related field. 

language: II: III: A VI: Knowledge of Arabic written and spoken Is 


Excelled (tax free) Salaries commenaurate with qualifications and 
experience and benefits whloh Inolude married accompanied status 
accommodation or an additional allowanoe, local travel allowanoe, 
generous leave schedule, air tiokets and free medical care. ^ 
C.V.I please to (Ref 07) A 

Saudi Arabian Government Personnel Office, T 

Suite 1, 4th floor. 1 Great Cumberland Place, 

London W1 H7AL. tSt 

(020148) 


UNIVERSITY OF REGINA 

. INVITES APPLICATION AND NOMINATIONS 
FOR THE POSITION OF 

DEAN 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL WORK 


DEAN 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL WORK 

ThaDam aOrMatira the Faculty ol Social Work, whloh Includes the 8choo1 
« Human Juwce admtnlBlered 6y an Associate Dean. The Certificate and 
Bedwfar ol Social Work, Master of 8odal Work, and the Certificate and 
pKtKtoofHuman Justice pegreeB are offered. The C9W/BSW program 1 b 
a broad human services educational approach to 
services and la available throughout the Province. 
APPWrfllfiNTt January 1, 1886 (earlier If Selected candidate te 

QUAUrtCATTONSi The candidate ehould: 

-nereoemonatraiod sufficient echoiarty achievement and professional 

Bp P 0 ' ^b^a^, a * tha * uB profaftaor ,n 

“ IfY® 1 of competence Irt social sarvtoea, an a pp re elation of 

faprovbctei, natlanal, and International human services scene, a 
to teaching, reBearoh, Interdisciplinary studies, and 
jjovktg human ssrvtoee. 

• l3toaduH , femi^ e00faphl[Ja '^ dla f ,eraed o*' 0 ® 1 * 008 * P ro 8 rBnv 
“ J*j? fkmohatreted Interest Id promoting financial support for research. 
^ w«fftg to aocept an, Initial five-year appointment. 

DHADUNEi Nominations or applications, accompanied by 
122 m lba reoe * VBd untH Jurw 30. IBS* : . 

ahoold be directed to: Office of the Vk»-Pr#«lcldnt, 
of Regtna, Regina, Saskatchewan 84B 0A2. 

■ ** FT I!LS?f!S ,<l * r * t * on will bo given to those who at the tin)* °* 

. tepitoatkm are legally eligible to work In Caneda.*** 


Western Australian 
A Institute ol Technology 


Principal Lecturer 
Senior Lecturer 



uiniT 


Western Auslmlian 
Instilute of Toehnoloov 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
ADDICTION STUDIES 

8alary (Auit) $45,221 pa 

The Institute, through the support of the Western Aus- 
tralian Alcohol and Drug Authority, has established an 
Addiction Studies Centre based in the Division of 
Health Sciences to co-ordinate the Institute’s educa- 
tion end research programme in the (laid of alcohol 
and drug addiction. 

The Principal Lecturer will be responsible for the 
further development and co-ordination of resea rc 
and a rhnoB of courses at undararaduata and 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


' AUSTRALIA 

DEAN r FACULTY OF BUSINESS 

Mr Noel Anthony, .‘the Foundation Dean, wlll be retlrlng.late ln:1985, and.appllcatlona are 
now being Invited for the position of Dean, Faoulty .pf BUalneae. • t ■ ■ : 

?The Faculty of Business is an Innovative and progressive body qf prole^lonala and Is 
4 seeking a highly qualified and motivated person to lead Its future development.. *, ■ ■ 
Cunently the Faculty oomprlasB lhMdeipBi^nlai Awunl^y.AMnta^BwStu^M 


mint Centre as the focutefbrlts research, consulting and training actiytties. : •; v . 
aoadem|o . ^i. u 0 offered a tenured position Within the Institute at. the 

Australia. *. \ . : -j.. : :s •" 

AMteations to Senior Appointments Officer. ... 

^"royal melbourne^ institute of technology united r 

■ /: u Qpo Box 2478V, Melbourne, Victoria 3001 

V. ."a"' AUSTRALIA .W. a. * 8U ‘‘ 
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CANBERRA SCHOOL OF ART 

DIRECTOR 

The foundation Director of the School, Mr Udo Sellbach, retiree Ln 
April and applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced people (or the position of Director. 

The School Is a single purpose institution for tertiary education In 
the Visual Arts and Crafts. It offers Degree, Graduate and Associ- 
ate Diploma courses, as wall as non-award and part-time averting 
courses. The School was established In 1 976 and a major renova- 
tion and buildings program was completed In 1981, providing 
some of ths most attractive art school facilities In Australia. The 
School has a professional standard exhibition gallery, a pew 
library and accommodation for visiting artists and oraftsmen. 

The core ot the fully integrated eystem of multi-level education In 
art and craft Is workshops In the following areas - 

Ceramics, Glass, Gold and Sllversmtthlng, Graphic Investiga- 
tion, Leather, Painting, Photomadia, PrintmaRSng, Sculpture, 
Textiles/Rbre, Wood, Art History and Theory and Open Art. 

In these workshops, conditions and practice approximate day- 
to-day professional art activity and the Council of the School 
wishes to consolidate this approach and organisation. 

Aa chief professional and executive officer of the School, the 
Director will provide educational, administrative and artlBtlc lead- 
ership, and will exercise overall responsibility for Its ad ministration. 
The Director will also provide advice and guidance to the Council, 
which la responsible to the Minister for Education through the 
Director of ACT Further Education In the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Education, and promote the development of the School as 
one ot the country's malor art schools. In general and academic 
administration the Director Is supported by an Assistant Director. 
Appointment to the position will before period of up to five years as 
negotiated, with eligibility for renewal sub|ect to retirement at the 
age of 65.^ There Ib provision for superannuation and for assistance 
with travel expenses and with shortterm housing for an appointee 
from outside Canberra. 

Salary: $62,026. 

Applications, accompanied by a curriculum vitae, and the names 
and addresses of three referees, together with evidence and docu- 
mentation of previous work and achievements, and a telepho ne 

number lor oontaot purposea/should-be-sent to: 

Director of ACT Further Education 
Department ol Education 
PO Box 828 - 
WODEN ACT 2606 
Application close 31 March, 19BB. 

r ( 020165 ) 


South Australian College 
of Advanced Education 


The Council of the .South Australian College Im/ltes ■ 
applications forthg position ol 




PRINCIPAL 


Act of Part ament in 1982 


by Incorporating the 'former Adete Ids Cofcge of the Arts 
and Education and Hartley, SbUsbury and Sturt Colleges 
of Advfcnoed Education. The College operates a six 
Faculty structure on five sites In metropolitan Adelaide. 
The Office of the Principal, the Directorates and the 
Administrative deerstariats are located on the City Site. 

The College offers degrees Iri Art, Design, Business, 
Aboriginal Studies, Education, Communication, 
Journalism, Health Sciences, Home Economics, 
Recreation, Interpreting and Translating. Music and Dance 
and Early Childhood aevnll ea a number of undergraduate 
and postgraduate dfpfom&a. In 1985 ovar iqo<X> people 
are emptied as fufHiiile, part-time or external students. 
The-PHndpal i.Ks responsible to the Council lor the 
development and operation of Uie College and for 

‘ italnlng effective finks with Federal 
with Mnar Institutions and with 
the professions tor which students are being prepared. 

Tha position will ba offered Initially as a limited term 
contract for seven yeara at Director level 7 of the 
Academic Salaries Tribunal scales, currently $61,606. 
fi is extracted ^ thte 8alB| y wUI Increase by approximately 

The South Australian College of Advanced Education Is 
an equal opportunity employer. 


Documents containing further Information about 
the College may be requested from ths Secretary: 

■ Staffing (08) 228163a Applications, Including ths 
n«nes and addresses of Uirtre persons from whom 
confidential references may be sought, should be 
marked CONFIDENTIAL and addressed to: 

The President of Council 

Tl?^? , 2 u,h AtatelmHaan Collopte of Advanced Education 
46 Klntore AvsnUe, Adelaide, South Australia 5000 . . 
Closing Dale: 8 May 1988. ' 



PLEASE MENTION 

TOE T.H.E.S 

WHEN REPLYING; 
TOADVER 
















